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we now might rest securely 
under that flag on_ shore. 
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‘““No Commander of Any Ship or Vessel 
having a Letter-of-Marque and Reprisal, as 
aforesaid, shall presume, as they shall answer 
for it, at their Peril, to wear any Jack, Pendant, 
or other Ensign or Colours, usually borne by 
our Ships, but that besides the Colours usually 
borne by Merchant Ships they do wear a Red 
Fack, with the Union Fack described in the Canton, 
at the upper Corner thereof, near the Staff.” 


—InstrRuctions FoR Lerrers-oFr-MarQuE AND 
PrivaTEERS, Article vir, Oct. 13, 1812. 
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‘“‘ PRIVATEERING, per the Declaration of Paris, 1856, “' is 
and remains abolished.” 

Each and all, our heroes of the Red Jack sleep their 
last sleep. One was murdered on a Halifax wharf, one 
died a multi-millionaire, richest man in America in his 
time. One spent the last change from his last dollar 
for paper for his will in an enemy prison hospital. One 
perished of the plague in the West Indies in peace-time 
prosperity, after fighting and flaying the Spaniards four 
to one. Many were lost at sea. Forty-two of them, 
fifteen master mariners in the company, the pick of the 
privateering profession, went down in one wild night 
off Martha’s Vineyard. Some rose to high honours in 
their community or province when the wars were over. 
Some became members of parliament, some judges, some 
merchant princes. Some, after braving Yellow Jack, 
jail fever, roundshot and wreck, rest near the crossed 
anchors of the old town burying ground in Liverpool, 
Queen’s County, Nova Scotia—famous home of priva- 
teering. Some sleep in landward cemeteries, far from 
the noisy sea they eared so diligently in life, their cannon- 
thunder vieing with its wildest uproar. Others lie buried 
by the shores of Maine and Massachusetts which they 


harried in 1812. 
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Their ships, like the sea-skimmers of their Viking 
torebears, were lithe and joyous, staunch and swift. Their 
names which once struck terror to New England— 
Retaliation — Black Foke — Liverpool Packet — Wolverine 
—Retrieve-—Shannon—Broke—Sherbrooke—Saucy Sixteen— 
who remembers them? A _ pitted gunbarrel here and 
there, up-ended at some waterfront corner to fend off 
crowding motor trucks from a warehouse wall is all that 
is left of their armaments. 

And who has sung their story? Who has told of the 
free-serving sea fighters of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
or Newfoundland, and how they ravaged the enemy fleets 
in the War of 1812? Who recalls that more than one 
third of all the vessels taken from America in that con- 
flict were brought in by provincial privateers? ‘Two 
hundred and seven of their captures lay in Halifax harbour 
or St. John, or Liverpool, or Digby, or Yarmouth, with 
‘‘monitions ”’ nailed to their mainmasts, signifying that 
they had been delivered to the Court of Vice-Admiralty. 
As many more, perhaps twice as many more, enemy 
vessels, were halted on the high seas, examined, dismissed 
as valueless or from motives of humanity, or sent in as 
prizes and lost on the way by wreck or recapture. While 
the over-worked British navy was in the midst of wars 
with all the world, privateers of the provinces of British 
North America struck a deathblow at the commerce of 
the nearest enemy. Had the Germans in the Great War 
succeeded in blockading the St. Lawrence, or in seizing 
a trunk line of continent-crossing railway, Canadian 
trafhc would not have suffered more severely than did 
American commerce, in the War of 1812, through the 
activity of the provincial privateers. In two months, 
through the terror of one small schooner, the Liverpool 
Packet, New England was forced to reorganize its transport. 
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Hitherto practically the whole commerce of the northern and 
eastern states had been carried by coasting vessels. There 
were no railways, and the roads were bad. “Two waggons 
did a poor trade carrying all the land-freight between Boston 
and Providence. After the first swoop of the privateer two 
hundred waggons had to be employed to move the blockaded 
goods, and insurance from Boston to New Orleans by water 
rose to 30 per cent. premium. Grass grew on American 
wharves. Dismantled argosies were replaced by “ four- 
wheel fleets,”’ slowly plodding along the execrable turnpikes 
from Boston to Pittsburg. There goods had to be trans- 
ferred to rafts and flat-boats, and floated down the Ohio and 
_ Mississippi, to reach the southern states. Thanks to the 
British navy all America was in a state of siege. Thanks 
to the privateers from New Brunswick and Nova Scotia the 
British navy was able to press that siege until the American 
capital was in ashes and America was ready for peace. 

That peace, the glory of a century, owes its permanence 
to mutual respect. That mutual respect had its founda- 
tion in the fact that the last war conceivably possible 
between Britain and America was fought out with weapons 
of America’s own choosing—among which was privateering. 
America was more successful in the employment of 
privateers than in naval actions or in invasions. British 
commerce, being immensely larger than America’s, offered 
greater opportunities for attack. But the shrewd counter- 
strokes of the privateers of the British provinces convinced 
America of the futility of a struggle which must eventually 
prove ruinous. Peace, with honour and without victory, 
became acceptable. In enforcing the conviction that 
America had no monopoly of privateering enterprise the 
privateers of what are now the Maritime Provinces of 
Canada may claim a fair share of the credit of ending a 
war which should never have begun. 
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It would be idle to paint the provincial privateersman 
as a saint solely consumed with the holy zeal of patriotism. 
It is worse to confuse him with the utterly different pro- 
fession of piracy. The privateer was as different from 
the pirate in conception and conduct as the Red Jack was 
different from the Black Flag in colour. Privateers were 
armed vessels, equipped by private citizens to serve as 
intelligence-craft, sea-scouts, and commerce-destroyers. 
Methods might vary with the individual, but privateering 
at its medieval worst never approached submarining at its 
modern best, in ruthlessness of commerce-destruction. 

Privateer owners and commanders deposited bonds of 
from £1,500 to £3,000 with the Court of Vice-Admiralty, 
to ensure that they would abide by the terms of strict 
commissions, and these bonds were enforced. Privateers 
were not allowed their will of what they could overcome 
on the high seas. All had to be brought in and submitted 
to a prize court’s jurisdiction. If found lawful prize, 
as being enemy property unprotected by license or permit, 
the capture was condemned and sold for the privateer’s 
benefit. If the detained vessel did not prove a prize her 
captors were liable for damages for their interference. 
There were facilities for appeal, even for enemy subjects, 
to the Lords Commissioners in Whitehall. 

Privateers were forbidden to take “‘ ransom ”’ for either 
vessels or goods or prisoners of war. ‘This largely elimin- 
ated the possibility of even the worst-disposed acting as 
highwaymen at sea. They were all required to report 
enemy movements as observed, and to submit log books 
or “exact journals” of their daily activities. ‘The naval 
profession felt that every shilling of privateer prize money 
came out of the pockets of the white silk breeches of a 
man-of-war commander. For the benefit of their suscepti- 
bilities, therefore, the privateer was forbidden to wear 
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the naval ensign or pendant, and required to fly a red 
jack; which was somewhat in the nature of duck-hunting 
with a brass band. 

The writer has yet to find one instance of cruelty, of 
personal robbery, of insult to women, or of wanton slaughter, 
chargeable to the privateersmen of the Maritimes in the 
War of 1812. This is after reading five or six thousand 
contemporary documents in the Public Archives of Canada 
bearing on their activities, besides hundreds of original 
letters, log books, diaries, local histories and newspaper 
files of the time, and the admirable but necessarily frag- 
mentary papers prepared by members of historical societies. 
That our privateersmen were of superior calibre is quite 
probable. They were of excellent stock, sprung from 
Pilgrim ancestors in the Plymouth colony, United Empire 
Loyalists, Huguenots, Hanoverians, and English, Irish 
and Scottish settlers of good family. The commanders 
and officers were leading citizens of their communities, 
taking part in every creditable public enterprise. The 
crews were of better stuff than the average man-of-warsmen, 
for while the navy was recruited by press-gangs the 
privateers picked their hands by voluntary enlistment. 
There was no place on board for idlers, shirkers, or riff- 
raff. ‘The success of a cruise depended on each man’s 
ability to hand, reef, and steer, to row, sight, and shoot. 
The men were not on wages. They shared in every 
prize, according to varying plans, but all alike in this: 
if they caught nothing they got nothing, 

It is not possible in one book to tell all the episodes 
of provincial privateering. So far as can be learned some 
thirty-seven vessels of the Maritimes were engaged in this 
pursuit in the War of 1812, beside twelve “ letters-of- 
marque’ which possessed commissions but were armed 


traders, not prize-making cruisers. ‘There is something 
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in this book about each of the forty-nine, but without 
being tedious it is not possible to set down all that could 
be told. By a series of “‘log books” an effort has been 
made to give a fair impression of the lives and times of 
the provincial privateers. Of course no one of the many 
real log books studied corresponds exactly in style or 
matter to the divisions of this record, but much of the 
contents is direct quotation, and all is authenticated by 
original documents. 

To come at the material has taken some pleasant years 
of scraping of moss from ancient tombstones, reading 
of long-faded manuscript, and a diligent interest in family 
traditions and local legends, and journeying in and about 
the ports and places the privateersmen frequented. The 
diary. of Col. Simeon Perkins (1766--1812) is a mine of 
information. Of many helpers Dr. A. G. Doughty, 
Deputy Minister of Archives, and Dr. J. D. Logan, 
Associate Archivist, of the Public Archives of Canada; 
Dr. Archibald MacMechan, of Dalhousie College, sea- 
lover, littérateur and historian; Mr. Geo. E. E. Nichols, 
of the Nova Scotia Historical Society; Mr. F. F. Tupper, 
of Milton, Queen’s County, Nova Scotia; Miss E. M, 
A. Vaughan, of the St. John, N.B., Free Public Library; 
and Mr. H. R. Arenburg, of Lunenburg, are particularly 
entitled to grateful thanks. The study made has led 
to the conclusion that in our privateersmen Canada-in- 
the-making had spirits as gallant and adventurous as 
those who fought the forest or wrestled with the soil or, 
in embattled ranks, hurled back the invading foe. 
Brave men, in brave ships! Surely their memory should 
be rescued from “ dumb forgetfulness,” or, what is worse, 
confusion with either the swashbuckling fashion-plate pirate 
of fiction or the filthy cut-throat who was the pirate of fact. 

ToRONTO, 1927. 


Loc Book No. 1 


THE LE RPOOL PACKET 


“ There's a saucy wild packet, a packet of fame.” 


The coaster which carried fifty prizes into port, 
revolutionized traffic along the Atlantic seaboard, 
started the project of the Cape Cod Canal by her 
destructiveness, was captured, became a ghost, 
and came to life again as a still more successful 


privateer. 
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CHAPTER I 
NEW ENGLAND'S BANE 


Tuey sniffed and opened their snuff-mulls when she was 
put up at the vendue in Halifax, in November, 1811. 
A lean-lined thing she was, straight as a gunbarrel, with 
bold bows, undercut stem and raking keel, and two taunt 
spars, longer than she was, slanting back so sharply they 
seemed to be falling over her narrow stern. Fast as a 
gull, perhaps; she had all the signs of one of those Virginia 
pilot boats which were coming into fashion as “ Baltimore 
clippers”’; but cut away at stem and stern and sides 
until she was nothing but a wedge, held upright by her 
pig-iron ballast. 

"Twas an irreverent, not to say ribald, wight, who 
nicknamed the hostelry at the foot of Salter street, with 
its dark and dignified double eagle over the door, the 
Split Crow. The name stuck, and with it a reputation 
for levity and frivolity which the auctioneer recalled uneasily 
as he tapped his silver hammer to open the vendue at the 
tavern. 

“Parcel No. 1, gentlemen,” he began, “the best foot 
foremost, you know—that fine fast sailing schooner 
captured by His Majesty’s ship, ah, Hrrmph-rmph-rmph ”’ 
(here he had an unfortunate fit of coughing) “and con- 
demned by his Majesty’s Court of Vice-Admiralty, Mr. 
Justice Croke presiding—magnificent pilot-boat model, 
fifty-three feet four inches from stem to stern, eighteen 
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feet eleven inches beam, six feet six inches depth of hold, 
and measuring fifty-four tons American and sixty-seven 
tons British admeasurement, known as the s 

‘* Black Foke !”’ thrust in one of the wags. 

“Ah, Marcelline, my smelling-salts!”’ 
burly herring-choker in a thin falsetto. 

Everybody guffawed over the double-barrelled flash 
at the Duke of Kent’s French dame, Madame de St. 
Laurent, and the auctioneer’s aromatic subject. She 
was a slaver—the schooner, not the French dame—a 
tender to a bigger Spanish slave ship, employed in running 
the contraband negroes into American ports. Slaving 
had been banned in 1807, and men-of-war hunted the 
slavers like pirates. That was how this one came to be 
auctioned off—a condemned prize. 

‘““Now, gentlemen,” protested the poor auctioneer, 
but the room was in uproar. Through the haw-haw-haws 
of the longshoremen and the heh-heh-hehs of the old 
water sharps there was a babble of ‘““—-Much-am-I-offered? 
—going at—going at—going—goinge—gone—sold, Capt. 
Enos Collins! ” 

“Yes, you’re sold, Captain Enos,’ tittered the crowd. 

“’Fore you burn the nigger-smell out of her you'll 
see there ain’t room in her to swing a cat,” expostulated 
one wiseacre. ‘‘ She’s so sharp you can’t stand anywhere 
in her hold except on her keelson.” 

“TIL lay you can’t stow a thousand kentles o’ fish in 
her,” volunteered another. ‘“‘ Good for nothin’ but runnin’ 
black ivory—except, perhaps, privateerin’.” 

“She might be handy for that,” soberly remarked 
Capt. Collins, watching the auctioneer write out a receipt. 

“Maybe you made money privateering on the Spanish 
Main twelve years ago, when you were first lieutenant 
of the Wentworth,’ chimed in the first objector, “ but 
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remember, this thing’s too small to send that far. She 
couldn’t carry stores enough for a cruise to the Main or 
the Chops of the Channel.” 

“You'll observe, sir,’ said Enos Collins, using his 
pet formula, “there may be opportunities of using her 
nearer home.” 

‘“ Privateering? ‘There are no French prizes nearer 
than Martinico!”’ 

‘“Packeting, perhaps,” said Enos Collins. ‘‘ We need 
a packet service between Liverpool township and Halifax.” 

Wherewith he closed deal and dialogue. He was a 
puzzle to most people, even then. He was always buying 
unwanted things at a bargain and selling them at a profit. 
At sea since eleven, master of a vessel in his ’teens, privateers- 
man in his twenties, he was in his early thirties at this time 
of writing, a shipowner and merchant, a magnate in his 
native Liverpool, and on the point of establishing himself 
in business in Halifax in the firm of Collins and Allison. 

Three other Liverpool men took a share with Enos 
Collins in the venture undertaken at the Split Crow. 
These were Benjamin Knaut, who had been lieutenant 
of marines with him on the Spanish Main, and John and 
James Barss, of another well-known privateering family; 
all now, like Capt. Collins, established in Liverpool, 
Nova Scotia, a hundred miles west of Halifax, as merchants 
and shipowners, after earlier adventures at sea. They 
fumigated their purchase with vinegar, tar and brimstone, 
registered her as the Liverpool Packet, and set her to 
carrying passengers and mails and mixed freight between 
Halifax and her new home port, under Capt. John Freeman. 
There was a Liverpool Packet plying for a hundred years, 
from 1760 to 1860, but not always the same vessel. ‘This 
was the second or third or fourth to wear the name: but 
the name she was known by was the Black Foke. 
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When she was lying in Halifax at one end of a coasting 
voyage, on June 27th, 1812, Capt. Richard Byron brought 
in his Majesty’s frigate Be/videra, all chewed up like a dog 
from a street-fight. He had been chased and pummelled 
all day by an American squadron of five ships under 
Commodore Rodgers. The United States had declared 
war on June 18th, but this was the first notice Halifax 
had of the fact. ’Iwas enough for the Liverpool Packet. 
She hove aboard five rusty cannon barrels which had 
been doing duty as gate-posts around the Halifax wharves, 
signed on all the Liverpool sailors and fishermen she 
could find at loose-ends in the citadel-town, and swung 
off for home under every stitch in the sail-locker. She 
was the first vessel into Liverpool with the news of the 
war; and there she completed her fitting out as a privateer, 
raised her crew to forty-five men, mostly fishermen, and 
waited, champing at her hawsers, while her four owners 
- tried to get a commission or letters-of-marque for her. 

There was the rub. Kindness, not cowardice, made 
Britain slow to take up the gauntlet flung down by the 
United States. It was hoped that by not acting as though 
a state of war existed a state of war might cease to exist. 
Five days after the United States had declared war, and 
weeks before the news of that declaration was received 
in England, the British ‘‘ Orders in Council,” which 
bore so heavily upon American commerce as to form a 
cause of war, were repealed. In Halifax, hoping all 
things and enduring all things, the Admiralty declined to 
consider even the attack which killed and wounded 
seventeen of the Belvidera’s crew an act of war—yet. 
Applications for privateer commissions had to wait. 
Instead of sailing to the New England coast with fire 
and sword the Liverpool Packet made her first war-voyage 
thither late in July as a cartel for the Government, a flag- 
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of-truce. The old Nova Scotia Royal Gazette has this 
in its waterfront column: 


“ Halifax, August 5.—Yesterday arrived the cartel Liverpool 
Packet, Capt. Freeman, from Boston, 7 days—passengers, Messrs. 
Coolidge and Parker, of Boston, and Capt. Kelly, late of the schooner 
Ann, of this port, captured and sent into Salem.” 


A bit of irony, apart from the distinguished presidential 
passenger list; for the Liverpool Packet, flying the white 
flag when she was all a-quiver to fly the Red Jack, was 
humbly employed bringing back from Boston the shipless 
master of a Nova Scotian vessel which had been snapped 
up by American privateers at the first hint of war and 
carried off, with her passengers and cargo, under the 
noses of patrolling British frigates. The Yankees struck 
their own and the prize’s topmasts, when nearing the 
patrol, so that, at a little distance, they were taken for 
fishermen, and no questions asked. 

On July 17th, 1812, Governor Sherbrooke had issued 
letters-of-marque to the fine big English-owned Halifax 
ship Caledonian against the French, for her protection 
in her voyages across the Atlantic. With this precedent 
as a lever the applicants at last pried out of him a letter 
of marque for the Liverpoo! Packe-—on August 20th, 1812, 
two months after the Americans had commenced privateer- 
ing on us. On the last day of August, the Liverpool 
Packet hoisted the Red Jack and put to sea as a privateer, 
victualled for sixty days, with 200 rounds of canister 
and 300 of roundshot in her magazine, four hundred- 
weight of gunpowder, two anchors, two cables, 300 lbs. 
of spare cordage, and twenty-five muskets and forty 
cutlasses for her forty-five men. She had five guns, 
one 6-pounder, two 4-pounders, and two 12-pounders. 


John Moody, Halifax importer of foodstuffs and general 
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merchandise, and Col. Joseph Freeman, of Liverpool, 
N.S., had joined with Enos Collins in providing the 
£1,500 bail for her good behaviour. The governor, honest 
man, only gave her a commission for “ apprehending, 
seizing and taking the ships, goods and vessels belonging 
to France,” for that was all he yet had power to do. On 
the back the warrant was endorsed: 


“BUSINESS OF GRANTING | 
LETTERS-OF-MARQUE AGAINST FRANCE, &c.” 


The Liverpool Packet never saw a Frenchman and 
never looked for one. A wink was as good as a nod, 
and “‘ &c.” as good as “all enemies of the King.” The 
Liverpool Packet sped after the first of these enemies she 
could find. 

On the 7th of September, 1812, she was on the Georges 
Bank, which is a fine place to get fish but a poor hunting 
ground for Frenchmen. The Georges were a most 
likely spot to encounter plump merchantmen homeward 
bound for Boston or New York and trying to strike 
soundings on the American coast at the end of a voyage 
from Europe. Here, when morning gilded the skies, 
the Liverpool Packet lay a-hull, like a spider in her web. 
Every sail was tightly furled, so that only the slender 
spars and low straight body etched a faint blur against 
the horizon. All unsuspecting, the 325-ton American 
ship Middlesex, of six times the Packer's size, sailed right 
towards her, on her way to New York. She had been 
lading in Britain when news of the war came, but she 
secured the protection of a British “license,” and sailed 
from the old-land Liverpool on August 1, with a cargo 
of coal, salt, earthenware and sundries. It seems quaint 
that England should have been exporting coal and salt 
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to America a century ago, but it was done. ‘The little 
Liverpool Packet halted the big American, scoffed at her 
license, and told her master, James M. Pollard, to “tell 
it to the Judge ” in the Court of Vice-Admiralty at Halifax. 
To ensure his doing so the Packet put prize-master Samuel 
Poole and a prize crew of eight or ten men on board. 

The sea-chests had scarcely been transferred to the 
new forecastle when another sail was sighted. She was 
also coming from the eastward and seeking soundings 
after six weeks’ seafaring. Seeing a large ship and a 
small schooner, both apparently American, hobnobbing 
with one another, she stood boldly on, until a puff of smoke 
from the bows of the schooner and a skipping cannon-ball 
brought her to in great haste. 

This was the ship Factor, of Providence, R.I., Samuel 
Low, master, homeward bound with wine, from Portugal. 
Her master did not know of the war when he sailed from 
the Douro, and he learned of it in unpleasant fashion in 
mid-ocean on the 20th of August, from the blundering, 
plundering Hero, of London, Capt. Samuel Stevenson, 
twelve guns and fifty men, bound from Quebec to Ports- 
mouth in England. The Hero, being a letter-of-marque 
ship, may have had the right to take the Factor with her 
into Portsmouth, for a prize court’s adjudication. But 
this was not what she did. She put a prize crew on 
board, with orders to follow her. ‘The prize crew broached 
a cask of the Factor’s wine. It tasted so good that they 
hailed the Hero, and both ships hove to, while ten hogs- 
heads, nineteen quarter-casks, and ten kegs of the juice 
of the Portuguese grape were hoisted out of the American 
ship’s hold and into the Englishman’s. Ransacking 
the Factor’s cabin the prize crew discovered twenty-five 
bags of silver dollars, specie to the amount of $29,879. 
This Capt. Low had received for his outward cargo of 
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Indian corn, sold to feed the British troops in the Penin- 
sula. ‘The prize crew dumped his money into the Hero’s 
longboat, and, telling Low he was now free to go to the 
devil if he pleased, rowed away and rejoined their ship. 
The Factor then headed back on her westerly course and 
the Hero steered on for Portsmouth. 

Poor Capt. Low was by no means pleased to be boarded 
by another British privateer. The Hero had left part 
of the cargo of wine. The prize crew from the Packet 
left little but the bungholes. ‘‘ They took daily and as 
often as they saw fit, wines from the casks on board,” he 
deposed afterwards, bitterly, “‘ which they appeared to 
drink as freely as water.” 

Not only had the thirsts of the prize crew and of the 
crew of the capturing schooner to be assuaged, but the 
Liverpool men had to have wine for their messmates in 
the Middlesex. ‘This they carried off in jugs; and that 
first day the number of trips the boarding launch made 
between the Liverpool Packet, the Factor, and the Middlesex, 
established a record for small boat trafic on Georges 
Bank. 

Putting it mildly, everybody was highly exhilarated— 
except Capt. Low of the Factor, and his one passenger, 
Mr. Thomas F. Leaming, of Philadelphia, merchant, 
who was bringing home $739 in specie, for a Mrs. Tuttle, 
widow of the late master of the brig in which Mr. Leaming 
had made his outward passage. An Oporto gold and 
silversmith also entrusted him with $5,200 worth of 
jewellery, and the Portuguese merchants who supplied 
the cargo of wine, consigned it also in his care. It now 
looked as though he would lose everything he owned, as 
well as all that had been entrusted to him. 

Who commanded the Liverpool Packet while this was 
going on? It is long since it happened, and the tales 
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are tangled. Capt. John Freeman may have been unable 
from age or illness to stem the tide of misrule which was 
whirling away the remnants of discipline from his un- 
seasoned crew. Success in capturing two large ships 
in a day would be as heady as the Oporto wine which 
passed so freely. It seems that Joseph Barss, junior, of 
Liverpool, took charge of the Liverpool Packet and her 
prizes. He was no tyro at privateering. He was thirty- 
six years of age. He had taken the privateer Lord Spencer 
to the Spanish Main in 1799, when he was only twenty- 
three, and he had commanded Godfrey’s famous Rover. 
His father before him was a privateersman, and so were 
his brothers. He put John Patch or Peach in charge 
of the Factor, with a dozen men, and ordered both Factor 
and Middlesex to follow him into Liverpool. Poor Patch 
was killed afterwards in the Liverpool Packet, as James 
Dexter Clements’ grandfather used to tell. He stood 
at his elbow when the musket ball went through his head. 

Joseph Barss brought the Packet into his hometown 
on the 13th of September, and was off to sea again on 
the 15th, forwarding the papers of the prizes to the Court 
of Vice-Admiralty at Halifax. British fair play is more 
than a catchword. ‘The American-owned ship Middlesex 
had sailed with an American-owned cargo for an American 
port, in war-time. But she had been given a British 
license for her voyage, having been caught abroad by 
the opening of the war. ‘That license held good. Ship 
and cargo were restored to her master, James M. Pollard, 
of New York. 

The Factor’s case was more complicated. An Ameri- 
can-owned ship, bound to an American port, without 
any protecting license; but her cargo—or as much as 
the wine-bibbers of two privateer crews had left—belong- 
ing to friendly neutrals, Portuguese merchants. Ship 
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condemned as enemy property, Enos Collins receiving 
£1,139 for the sale of her on January 25th, 1813; but 
cargo, as far as recoverable, restored to Mr. Leaming. 
The wine the privateersmen had guzzled and the bags 
of silver the Hero had carried off were alike beyond the 
Nova Scotian court’s jurisdiction; but with the cargo 
remnant, the jewellery and remaining specie were restored 
to the Philadelphia merchant. 

Joseph Barss found the Atlantic a wide yard to rake with 
a fifty-foot schooner. He was out for a week or more, 
on the hunt for homeward-bounders, before he saw any- 
thing worth while. On September 23rd he sighted 
something bluff in the bow, low in the waist, and high 
at each end like a hollow-backed horse. She had one 
tall mast about the middle of her, and another shorter 
one near the stern; square topsails on both, and a range » 
of jibs and staysails climbing out and up her steep bow- 
sprit. She was an old-time bombardo, the Maria of St. 
Antonio, owned, as her Spanish second mate explained, 
by “one Abraham, in Gibraltar, a Jew, but a good man.” 
She had gone to St. Michael’s, in the Western Islands, 
and loaded a cargo of wine, coffee, dyewoods and mer- 
chandise. Her few old brass 6-pounders were stowed 
along her keelson in the hold for ballast. She had known 
nothing of the war; so, off Madeira, she had fallen an 
easy prey to the privateer Marengo, of New York, Capt. 
Jacques Bedois, half French, half American, and flying 
the Stars and Stripes. A Marengo prize crew was trying 
to carry her to the States when the Packer sighted her, 
recaptured her, and carried her into Liverpool. 

For his third cruise Joseph Barss determined to gather 
where the grapes were thickest. His next swoop was 
upon the American coasting trade. Leaving Liverpool 
as soon as he had picked up his prize crews from the 
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Middlesex, Factor and Maria, he was off Cape Cod by 
October 14th. A fortnight later he was back in Halifax; 
but in the interval the American schooners Polly, Union, 
Four Brothers and Little Foe—the last-named the largest 
of the lot—had been taken in five days between Cape 
Cod and Cape Ann, and sent into Liverpool. They 
had all sorts of cargoes, for Boston, New York and Balti- 
more—rice, cotton, leather, shoes, and southern merchandise 
from Carolina; gin, peppers, hops, fish, oil and sugars; 
lumber; corn and flour; salt, earthenware, vinegar, 
cheese, cotton-duck, bonnets, and northern drygoods. 
The coasting trade was the great American transport 
method of the time, as vital as modern rail systems. So 
far the British navy had left it practically undisturbed. 
The Liverpool Packet’s five-day foray made New England 
furious—but the raider had vanished. 

What brought Barss into Halifax was the expiry of 
the sixty days for which his privateer was provisioned, 
and for which, presumably, her first commission held 
good. He also wanted an outright commission against 
the Americans. ‘This His Excellency the Governor was 
still unable to give. The Prince Regent had authorized 
letters-of-marque against the United States on October 
13th, but the proclamation was still on the ocean; it 
took weeks yet for it to reach Halifax. But Enos Collins 
knew that the Liverpool Packet would get a commission 
eventually. Heartened by his counsel Joseph Barss took 
her off to Cape Cod again on the wings of the winds of 
November. 

This was her fourth cruise. Luck was better than 
ever. On the roth she captured the schooner Edward 
and Hiram, on the 11th, the New Forge; on the 12th 
the Lucretia; on the 13th the Fulian; and on the 18th 
the brigantine Economy; all with good cargoes of food- 
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stuffs, and they all made port. Flour was bringing $20 
a barrel in Halifax then, and it was said to be worth £12 
a barrel in London. Boston and Salem newspapers 
raved that in one week the Liverpool Packet had captured 
eleven vessels off Cape Cod Light, and that on the 18th 
she fell upon a fleet of fishing schooners and took nine, 
six of them having cargoes valued at $50,000. The 
damage inflicted in two of her cruises, they said, would 
more than pay the cost of cutting a canal through Cape 
Cod which would save vessels from her fury. 

In Salem, Mass., excitement seethed higher over the 
Liverpool Packet than it had since the days of the witches. 
Salem was a thriving port, sending sailing vessels to all 
the world, and a dozen American privateers were using 
it as a base. ‘This made the Salemites all the more bitter 
that a Nova Scotian coaster should be able to. prowl up 
and down the New England shore and carry off prizes 
under the noses of the navy brigs, revenue cutters, and 
Yankee commerce-raiders. Capt. John Upton declared 
in town meeting, that since all the Salem privateers were 
at sea, he himself would lead an attack on the Liverpool 
Packer if someone would supply a vessel for the occasion. 

Seventy men were needed for the purpose, a compli- 
ment to Joseph Barss and his two score privateersmen. 
He would be the first. Where were the other sixty-nine? 

James McCarthy with his drum and Henry Hubon 
with his fife started a recruiting procession through the 
streets with Capt. James Fairchild waving the Stars and 
Stripes. By the time they had reached the waterfront 
the necessary seventy had joined the ranks, and Messrs. 
Knapp and White, merchants of the town, offered the 
use of their schooner Helen. 

That night cannon were hoisted into her, portholes 
were cut through her bulwarks, and provisions and ammu- 
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nition were carried aboard. At nine o’clock, on this 
12th of November, she was towed out of the harbour 
by enthusiastic townsmen. The wind was light, and 
as the volunteer privateer-takers had no fondness for the 
hateful task of pulling at the sweeps—and no sweeps to 
pull at—the He/en was still within sight from the wharves 
when the late November daylight broke. She got to 
sea as the forenoon passed, and came back, several days 
later, empty-handed. She had met a sloop full of 
_ prisoners, who gave her the news that the Liverpool 
Packet had sailed for St. John, N.B. There were dark 
suggestions of treachery, and hints that some informer’s 
whaleboat must have carried the warning from the 
shore to the lurking privateer. But the St. John story 
was just one of the amusing tales Joseph Barss was 
continually trying on his involuntary guests. The 
Liverpool Packet never went there in her life. If the 
Helen had persisted she would have found the scourge 
of Salem sooner or later “‘about three leagues off Cape 
Cod Light.” 

Next week the Boston papers had it that the Liverpool 
Packet had made twenty-nine captures in this one cruise, 
and left the coast for fresh hands, because her entire crew, 
with the exception of seven men, were now away in 
prizes. 

A little salt, please. ‘Twenty-nine prizes would take 
from sixty to eighty men to man with the minimum of 
safety. If the privateer captured twenty-nine Americans 
on this cruise she let many of them go and lost others 
on the way in. The five mentioned are the only ones 
that came to the Halifax prize court. Some of them had 
dried or pickled fish among their miscellaneous cargoes. 
But the swoop on the fishing fleet with the $50,000 lading 
seems moonshine. 

Cc 
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When Joseph Barss came steering in past the Dolphin 
into Liverpool to land his prisoners, and refill his breadbins 
and water barrels, his commission was waiting for him, 
with its thick red seal shining through its foolscap covers. 
It was not quite as ‘‘double-caulked, payed with lead 
and copper-fastened’”’ and otherwise watertight as he 
would have liked. It was the best His Excellency could 
do for him in the circumstances. It was dated November 
24th, 1812. War, it said, had been declared by the 
United States while negotiations were pending, and 
American privateers had already captured and plundered 
many British ships owned by Nova Scotians; never- 
theless ‘no authority has yet been received for granting 
letters-of-marque and reprisal to His Majesty’s subjects 
in this province.” But it recited the Prince Regent’s 
order to detain and bring into port all American ships 
except those protected by British licenses. 

‘“‘ Wherefore,”’ the document went on, “I do authorize 
and direct you, Joseph Barss, Junior, commander of the 
schooner privateer Liverpool Packet, to apprehend, seize 
and take any ship, vessel, or goods belonging to the 
citizens of the United States or bearing the flag of the 
said United States, and to bring the Ships, Vessels, and 
Goods into a British port, there to remain until His 
Majesty’s pleasure and final determination shall be known 
therein;”’ 

By the commission he was “strictly enjoined and 
required not to take, interrupt, or detain any ship or 
vessel which may be furnished with a British license, and 
to abstain from all Predatory Acts on Shore or upon 
any unarmed Fishing Vessel peaceably following the 
said Fishery.” 

A hundred years afterwards a heart may throb to the 
little human touch in the inscription on the bottom of 
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a copy of this commission which Joseph Barss filed with 
the prize court ere the year was out: 


by din Lee!) Cony 
JOSEPH BARSS, 
CAPN.”’ 


Yes, he was a captain now, not a mere master or skipper. 
Naval men always begrudged the title to a privateersman, 
or, for that matter, to anyone commanding anything less 
imposing than a frigate. But Joseph Barss was captain 
on his own quarter-deck, and he sailed out of Liverpool 
again the first week in December with head high and 
colours flying. 

West-sou’-west for Cape Cod was again the course, 
and on the gth of December, ten leagues off the land, 
the Liverpool Packet came up with her first victim of the 
fifth cruise, the North Yarmouth, Mass., schooner Chase, 
lumber laden for Norfolk, Va. 

A December gale gave the coasting trade a respite 
for a week. It blew so hard for seven days that Joseph 
Barss could not keep his station on the coast. This 
from the log of one of his prizes—the Two Friends of 
Boston: 


“* Dec. 1o—These 24 hours commences on thick cloudy Weather 
and fresh Gails from the northward. At 4 p.m. the Gail still 
increasing. At 5 p.m. Close Reeft the Mainsail and Gibb. At 
6 p.m. the Gail still increasing took in the Mainsail and Gibb and 
hove too under the Foresail. At 10 p.m. Strong Gails. At mid- 
night tremendious Gails and Sea on. Latter part sumwhat more 
clear Weather but no abatment in the Gail. So Ends. 


“Dec. 11—These 24 hours commences on sumwhat cloudy 
Weather and tremendious Gail and Sea on, the seas breaking over 
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the vessel from Stem to Stearn. The wind halls more to the West- 
ward but no abatment in the Gail. At midnight sumwhat more 
modrat. At 7 a.m. made Sail. Latter part cloudy. And so ends 
the Sea Day after the Gail.” 


The Liverpool Packet beat out to sea and fought this 
gale, hove-to under “balanced foresail,’”’ that is, with 
the sail reefed down until only a small beens of it 
showed. As soon as coasters reappeared she swooped 
upon them. One tried to run ashore on Cape Cod and 
threw overboard her cargo of beef and pork. She was 
the Three Friends, of Boston, and her master, Otis Fall, 
explained that he took the Liverpool Packet for an American 
privateer, hunting for contraband trade with the British. 
His cargo, he said, was really intended for delivery to 
Samuel Cunard, founder of the great steamship line, in 
Halifax, the Three Friends being one of many American 
vessels engaged in shameless traffic in supplies for the 
national enemy. 

Another prize, the E/iza, of Boston, was coming home 
from Philadelphia with a cargo consisting of flour, sugar, 
buckwheat meal, apples, cider, cider brandy, tobacco, 
sole leather, whitelead, twelve marble tombstones, seven 
“plate stoves,” one keg of snuff, two churns, one 
plough, some pig and scrap iron, a bundle of books, 
twelve hogsheads of gin, four thousand sides of 
leather, sixteen g-pounder cannon, and fifty kegs of 
gunpowder! 

Cape Cod yielded a rich harvest in these December 
days, and the New England newspapers shrieked. On 
the 16th of the month, they declared, the Liverpool Packet 
intercepted a whole fleet from the Vineyard Sound and 
took eight schooners and a brig, laden with corn and 
flour. She had so many prisoners that she gave up the 
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brig and some of the schooners to carry them to their 
homes. 

“That an insignificant fishing schooner of only 35 
tons burthen,”’ raged the Boston Messenger, cutting the 
size of the privateer in two in its wrath, and perhaps 
doubling the amount of injury inflicted on American 
commerce, “that an insignificant fishing schooner should 
have captured and carried home eight or nine sail, valued 
at from $70,000 to $90,000, within twenty days of the 
time she left Liverpool, N.S., is shameful. A few weeks 
ago she captured, within ten miles of Cape Cod, vessels 
with cargoes worth $50,000.” 

So well acquainted with the New England coast did 
Joseph Barss prove himself that the rumour spread— 
false, of course—that he was a renegade native of the 
peninsula of Cape Cod. Now it is true that the Barsses 
had for a crest a codfish, a salmon, a pine tree, and a sheaf 
of wheat, and if you went back far enough into the 1700's 
you would find them British subjects, living at Barnstaple 
on the cape. But our Joseph was born in Liverpool, 
Nova Scotia, the year the United States declared their 
independence, and in Liverpool his father had lived from 
childhood. 

Cape Cod is a great sickle of sand which curls out 
into the Atlantic forming the southern bound of Massachu- 
setts Bay. For centuries it was a partition wall between 
Boston and the cities of the eastern states on one side, 
and New York and the Long Island Sound and Vineyard 
Sound harbours on the other. Its circumnavigation was 
the chief obstacle to commerce between New York and 
the east, At its north-eastern tip was Cape Cod itself, 
but the whole hundred-mile sandbank bore the name. 
This tip was a favourite landfall for vessels homeward 
bound from Europe, and this tip all vessels bound for 
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Boston and the east from the southern states had to pass, 
as well as the Hudson river packets for Boston, and all 
the small coasters. In the same way all the eastern traffic 
for the south and west had to round it. The vessels sought 
to shorten their voyages by bringing it as close aboard as 
possible. Joseph Barss’ habit was to pounce on them 
as they came around the corner. 


Chor ine tf 


THE LAW'S LONG EARS 


No privateer of the provinces ever came home with greater 
evidence of her industry than did the Liverpool Packet 
when, all iced up, and with her last two prizes, the Columbia 
and Susan, following, she rolled into Liverpool on December 
21st, 1812, just in time for Christmas. Twenty-one 
prizes were moored to her credit in the Liverpool river. 
Merry indeed was the Yule of the latest Vikings. Water 
street, Main street, Fore street and the Parade rang with 
their wild sea songs in lieu of waits and carols, and rum 
flowed in plenty. There was but one element lacking to 
make their celebration a success—prize money. 

None of the prizes had yet been condemned and ordered 
sold. The lawyers were still arguing about them in 
Halifax. With few coasters creeping past Cape Cod in 
the mid-winter blasts the privateersmen were content 
enough to sit around the blazing fireplaces of the Sloop 
and Crown-and-Anchor and other taverns in Liverpool 
and await the verdict. 

One great gale, early in the new year, almost robbed 
them of all their prospects. It came in with wind and 
snow from the north-west and seemed to rip the blankets 
off the frozen countryside. Then it suddenly grew 
very dark at sea, and the wind lulled. From the darkness 
came tremendous bursts of thunder and lightning, and 
the wind leapt to life again and came screaming in from 
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the south. The water in Liverpool Harbour sucked 
away as though the bottom had fallen out of the river. 
The prizes were left stranded, tilted at all angles. Then 
a great bore or tidal wave came surging up over the 
Dolphin reef and the stranded vessels tossed about like 
corks on the flood. They broke their moorings and 
surged on the reefs and shoals of the intricate haven. 
While the privateersmen were busy securing them the 
wind shifted rapidly around to the north again; and it 
was only by steering some of the prizes on to the rocks 
in the harbour that they were saved from driving out to 
sea. It was thus that the ship Factor was bilged. The 
Liverpool Packet herself was driven ashore. 

Scarcely had the privateersmen refloated and secured 
their ship and prizes when another storm burst on them. 
This wind was of lawyers’ raising, and it came from Halifax. 

“Samuel Hood George, Edward Brabazon Brenton, 
and Brenton Halliburton, officers and agents duly author- 
ized to recover, seize, collect and take the rights and 
perquisites of admiralty’ had filed a claim for eighteen 
of the twenty-one prizes. This formidable legal battery, 
including, in Sir Brenton Halliburton, the Chief Justice 
of the province, alleged that the Liverpool Packer, private 
armed schooner commanded by Joseph Barss when these 
vessels were seized and brought into Liverpool, was 
not duly commissioned or authorized as a letter-of-marque. 
"Twas a fine bit of hair-splitting (with perquisites in mind) 
over the fact that the first commission was made out in 
Capt. John Freeman’s name, and the Governor had not 
been able to issue letters-of-marque specifically against 
the Americans. The argument amounted to this, that 
these prizes were to be looked on simply as enemy vessels 
the Admiralty had gained possession of, as it might have 
seized American vessels lying in a British port at the time 
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of declaration of war. There was nothing about con- 
demning them for sale for the captors’ benefit. So far 
as the Admiralty officers were aware no such animal as a 
captor existed. As for the first three prizes, they were 
already so plastered with claims the Halifax bigwigs 
left them out of the picture. 

Governor Sherbrooke did his best, but the Receivers- 
General won the first round. The Court of Vice-Admiralty 
in Halifax gave judgment in their favour. There was 
an appeal. And, not to suspend the reader’s interest 
until it perishes of hempen fever, on November 14th, 1814, 
Enos Collins and the owners of the Liverpool Packet received 
£21,814 from the Admiralty for the vessels their privateer 
had taken in the year 1812. The total valuation of the 
prizes was £27,019, but court officials, from the bellman 
and the cryer to the judge and the proctor-for-droits were 
not sparing in their charges, and over £5,000 dribbled 
away in fees. The plumpest prize was the schooner 
Columbia, the last one the Packet had taken on her last 
cruise in 1812. She had had to stand right into the 
flicker of the Chatham lights to get her. Fortunately 
it was night. She brought £4,771. 

The poor privateersmen, who fought on a share system, 
taking one half of what came to the vessel, had to wait 
a long time for their money. The first they got was 
in January, 1813, when there was a distribution of about 
£12 a share, from the proceeds of the sale of the Factor. 
Of the £21,814 which eventually came from the Admiralty 
the owners would receive {10,907 for their share, from 
which they would have to deduct outfitting and pro- 
visioning expenses of perhaps £2,000 for the season, 
leaving a profit of between $40,000 and $45,000. The 
forty-five men would divide the remaining £10,907 by 
shares, perhaps seventy altogether, six for the commander, 
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four for the lieutenant, three each for the prize-masters, 
petty officers two, seamen one each, boys a half-share, 
and so on. If this was the division Joseph Barss earned 
about £1,000 by his trusty cutlass in the year 1812, and 
his seamen about £156 apiece; and had to wait two years 
to get it. 

On the t1oth of February, 1813, Joseph Barss got 
letters-of-marque from Governor Sherbrooke, guaranteed 
shot-proof against all the legal batteries in Nova Scotia. 
The result from all his hard-wrung captures, with the 
exception of the driblet from the Factor, was still in 
abeyance, but Enos Collins told him that the eighteen 
prizes would come out all right. He had great faith in 
his star, and Joseph Barss had great faith in Enos Collins. 
So, ere February ran out, in a refitted Liverpool Packet, 
he raced two new Liverpool privateers to the New England 
coast, for what was his sixth cruise. One was the big 
Sir Fohn Sherbrooke, the other the Retaliation, which got 
her commission on the same day he got his new one. He 
was first to strike. On the shivering sth of March, on 
his old station, three leagues off Cape Cod Light he picked 
up the American schooner Friendship, coming home to 
Boston from Oporto. 

““T have a license and pass from Admiral Herbert 
Sawyer,” protested Pelham Gibbs, her master. 

“Never mind showing them to me,” said Joseph 
Barss. ‘ Do you think I am going to allow you to go on 
to Boston with the news that I am off Cape Cod again? 
I shall take you out of your vessel and send her on to 
Halifax. Let the prize court settle it.” 

The Liverpool Packet sent seven prizes back to Liverpool 
in nine days, in spite of the competition of the new cruisers. 
One of her victims, the Albany packet sloop General 
Greene, commemorating a Revolutionary hero, was snapped 
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up within two miles of the lighthouse. Even that close 
in there was no safety. 

Capt. Boddily, of the schooner Bunker Hill, arrived 
in Boston on March 20th without his ship. He told 
how, fourteen hours out from Newburyport, he too had 
been captured by the Liverpool Packet and his vessel 
ordered for Nova Scotia. 

The privateer, he said, captured the same day the fine 
sloop Reliance, with a cargo, and the schooner Hero, in 
ballast. The latter was given up and came into Plymouth 
with the crews of the captured vessels. He gave this 
little picture of the Liverpool Packet in the raw March 
twilight: | 

“He left the privateer on Wednesday, about 5 p.m., 
close in with Cape Cod Light, in company with the 
privateer schooner Retaliation, a fine vessel of about 90 
tons, full of men, which had joined her the same day 
from Nova Scotia. They had just brought to and 
boarded the brig Richmond, Boston for Philadelphia. 
The Packet had about twenty-five men left, having, as 
her captain said, manned out eight vessels since he came 
off the Cape. She was then going, in company with 
the Retaliation, in quest of the privateer brig Sir Fohn 
Sherbrooke, which they said had arrived off the Cape from 
Nova Scotia, where she was to cruise. When the Reta/ia- 
tion hove in sight the crew of the Liverpool Packet were 
all at quarters, taking her to be a schooner from Boston, 
of which they had received correct information. The 
Retaliation, it was said, had been off Boston Light.” 

Joseph Barss’ intelligence system was as good, of its 
kind, in 1813, as the British navy’s in the Great War. 
How he managed it none knew, but he seemed to feel when 
the war-brigs and coast patrol were coming, and when 
and where the fattest pluckings were to be made. He 
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was here to-day and gone to-morrow; not only gone, 
but so far away it seemed impossible that the Black Joke 
and the Liverpool Packet were one and the same vessel. 
The Black Joke nickname had clung like tar. ‘The priva- 
teersmen used it and she was known by that name to James 
F. More, Queen’s County magistrate, who, as a lad, 
often saw her in Liverpool, and whose brothers were 
privateersmen. Her crew delighted in mystifying their 
captures. James Lovett, mate of the Economy of Boston, 
taken by the Liverpool Packet, came solemnly into court 
and swore that the Economy “‘ was taken by the privateer 
of Liverpool in this province called the Black Foke brig, 
commanded by James Bates.” ‘The little schooner was 
sporting square topsails, and thus disguised her rig and 
her name as well as the name of her commander. The 
Economy had been to Alexandria for corn, flour, sugar 
and tobacco, and was homeward bound. Her mate took 
the Liverpool Packet for an American privateer at first, 
“for she looked exactly like their Virginia pilot boat, 
except her having waistcloths”’ (to conceal her midship 
guns and large crew), ‘‘and many of the Virginia boats 
he knows are fitted to act as privateers,”’ 

Some of the Liverpool Packet’s feats of changing position 
were marvellous. She must have sailed like a witch. 
No spot was too perilous for Joseph Barss to reach if 
there was a prize to be made. On a Sunday he swooped 
inside of Halfway Rock, in Casco Bay, off Portland, Me., 
and captured the American schooner Lydia, outward 
bound for Cuba—practically under the bowsprits of the 
United States brigs-of-war Argus and Enzerprise. On 
Monday he captured the sloop Consolation—well named, 
for she was laden quaintly with pork, flour, salt, tobacco 
and gin—off Point Judith in the Vineyard Sound. Half- 
way Rock and Point Judith are two hundred and fifty 
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miles apart by sea. The Liverpool Packet must have 
made the water smoke under her keel. How many 
yachts—and the Liverpool Packet was smaller than most 
sea-going yachts—have ever logged two hundred and 
fifty miles in twenty-four hours—to say nothing of chasing 
and capturing two prizes and dodging pursuing men-of-war 
in the interval? 

Joseph Barss soon had to run back to Liverpool for 
more hands, but as March went out like a lion he stormed 
his way back to the New England coast on his seventh 
cruise. 

Cape Cod was fished out for the time. He tried Maine. 
A very large sloop, the Defiance, of Marblehead, of twice 
the Liverpool Packet’s burthen, had taken the convoy of 
an American privateer schooner for safety. Losing sight 
of her in a fog she thought the Packet, when she appeared, 
was her returning protector. She was rudely undeceived, 
and a quantity of fourteen foot ash oars in her mixed 
cargo of spars, flour, lumber and shingles made a welcome 
addition to Joseph Barss’ supply of sweeps. Using his 
captive as a decoy he mingled with a fleet of American 
coasters working north. ‘The most promising of these 
was a brig of 130 tons. Waiting until she had to tack 
offshore at dusk the Liverpool Packet closed with her 
and cut her off. She was the Yohn of New York, once 
prize to the Marengo, with $20,000 worth of flour in 
her hold. ‘The coasters, taking fright, fled for Portland 
and the brigs-of-war. The Liverpool Packet swung off 
for home at once with her two valuable prizes; but she 
was soon back on the shore. 

So the spring passed. Boston newspapers said the 
privateer had captured one ship, two brigs, four schooners 
and two sloops in the month of April. Early in May, 
declared American Shipping Intelligence: 
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“The evil genius of our coasting trade has of late changed her 
cruising ground from Cape Cod to our north shore. About five 
o'clock on Saturday afternoon she took, near the outer harbour 
of Gloucester, the schooner Fanny, bound from Boston to the east- 
ward, having on board a cargo of corn, tar, cordage, etc. 

“On Saturday morning she took a sloop with wood, and sent her 
into Gloucester with prisoners. 

“The privateer continued off the harbour until Sunday after- 
noon, when the inhabitants, provoked at seeing their port thus 
blockaded, sent out the brig New Orleans, manned with smart and 
experienced men, in pursuit of her, on which the privateer made off. 

‘* But the brig chased until she got within a mile and a half of 
her, when it fell calm, and the privateer, by the sweeps (from the 
Defiance’s cargo!) and night coming on, escaped. 

“The brig returned next morning, with no further success than 
having driven her from the mouth of the harbour. The armed 
boat Fefferson and privateer Frolic also sailed from the port in quest 
of the Liverpool Packet but returned, equally unsuccessful.” 


So daring were Joseph Barss and his men that they 
went into Tarpaulin Cove in the Elizabeth Islands, in 
the thick of the Vineyard Sound traffic, and anchored 
for the night. Next day was a fine Saturday in May, 
so they had a picnic on shore. A fast-sailing sloop was 
fitted out in Falmouth, Cape Cod, by Capt. John Crocker 
and seventy volunteers, to capture the Packet, but the 
wind was light and the Liverpool men were better hands 
at the sweeps. The grim Black Yoke nabbed a large 
foretopsail schooner, low-decked and deeply laden, from 
the West Indies, off Falmouth, in full view of the American 
privateer Little Dick, of Cape Cod. She then chased 
a New Bedford packet sloop into Wood’s Hole. She 
sent in her boarding launch and tried to cut the packet out, 
but Uncle Sam’s mails were vigorously defended with 
muskets, and one of the poor picnickers of the preceding 
Saturday got a bullet through his head. He was carried 
to Edgartown, in Martha’s Vineyard, and buried there. 
The Liverpool Packet also raided Holme’s Hole, where 
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the Little Dick had lain, and tried to cut out a brig and a 
schooner which had taken refuge there; but, putting an 
axe to their cables, they drove ashore, and so baffled the 
marauder. 

Prize after prize from the Packet came into Liverpool 
and was forwarded to Halifax for condemnation. Some- 
times, if they were especially valuable, she convoyed them 
herself along the Nova Scotian shore, for Yankee privateers 
hovered off Sambro Lighthouse, and Joseph Barss had 
no mind to lose his captures in this way. He came into 
Halifax with the John and the Defiance on Sunday, May 
23rd, 1813, after putting into Liverpool for them on 
completing his ninth cruise. When he sailed again 
the following week he had nailed the “ monitions” of 
the Court of Vice-Admiralty on the mainmasts of thirty- 
three prizes. 


CHAPTER III 
TOO OFTEN TO THE WELL 


Ir is early morning on the coast of Maine, early morning 
of June 11th, 1813. The Liverpool Packet is lying a-hull 
as was her wont, with all sails close-furled, waiting to 
see what the day will bring forth. Only thirty-three men 
are left aboard; a quarter of the crew is away in prizes. 

Good news from the look-outs, straining their eyes 
against the rising sun. A sail! A sail standing in from 
seal ‘The privateer lies motionless as an anchored fisher- 
man until the course of the stranger has brought her to 
leeward. ‘Then she suddenly blossoms forth in full 
regalia of chasing canvas, fly-by-night, ringtail, bluedevil, 
shadowsail and what not, and skims after the newcomer. 

The stranger sights her as soon as the muslin is abroad, 
but instead of continuing her course she hauls up imme- 
diately so as to meet the pursuer. She is a large schooner 
with square topsails, and there is something uncanny 
about the way she cuts down the distance. If Joseph 
Barss has read the Ancient Mariner (the poem is now 
fifteen years old) he may be quoting to himself: 


*“* Alas! cried I, and my heart beat loud, 
How fast she nears and nears! ”’ 


This is no merchantman, bound from the Havannah, 
as they had thought. She 1s altogether too eager to 
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make the acquaintance of the worst-hated harrier on the 
Atlantic. 

“ Boys!” says Joseph Barss suddenly, “an American 
privateer! Up with the colours. We’ll give him a 
race, if we can’t give him a fight. All hands ’bout ship! 
Haul aft the main sheet, in with the fancy kites, stand 
by your head-braces and jib sheets. Are you all ready 
forward? Light up! Light up! Let go and haul! 
Har-r-r-d a-lee!”’ 

“ Lee-O! Lee-O!” respond the crew. ‘“* Helm’s a-lee, 
sir,” answers the steersman. The Red Jack rises to 
the fore-truck, the British ensign flames from the main 
peak. With slatting and thundering of thrashing canvas, 
banging of blocks and whine and purr of travelling gear 
the schooner prances up saucily into the eye of the wind 
and ramps off on the other tack. 

The stranger has tacked too, and the Stars and Stripes 
blow out in brave array from topmast head and gaff end. 
She is near enough to show her teeth and her tonnage, and 
the older privateersmen have a guess at her identity. 
The Thomas, of Portsmouth, N.H. At least double the 
size of the Liverpool Packet, and heavily armed. Ten 
big guns, five to a side, and four more swivels on the 
rail. 

Puff! Boo-oOM! the first of the carriage-guns speaks. 
A cannon-ball ricochets over the wavetops like a skipping 
stone, and plumps into the water with a hugh splash, 
within a quarter of a mile of them. 

“A twenty-four pounder, sure,” everyone swears. 

But Joseph Barss knows better. ‘‘ Only a twelve,” he 
avers, ‘“‘and if that’s the Tom, of Portsmouth, as I think 
it is, the heaviest she’s got!” 

“Certain sure, it’s only the Tom,” chorus the prize- 


masters, simulating vast satisfaction to hearten the crew, 
D 
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but knowing they are no match for the enemy. ‘“‘ Let 
the old cat come and we'll trim his claws and whiskers! ”’ 

The Liverpool Packet cannot bring her own pair of 
short-range twelve-pound carronades to bear without 
turning half-way around. 

“Overboard with them!” says Joseph Barss, as the 
pursuer gains, “we want no useless ballast.” 

There are two 4-pounders also, pop-guns for forcing 
coasters to heave to. They are jettisoned as well. 

Only one gun remains in the privateer, the long-range 
six-pounder known as Shiny Sam. They drag him, 
seemingly licking his round lips, back to the stern, 
and knock open the cabin windows, and thrust his 
muzzle out. Soon he begins the thunderous process of 
belching shot the size of baseballs, singly, at intervals; 
for a long-gun is slow to work, and the smoke-filled 
cabin is a crowded place to ply worm and rammer and 
sponge. 

For hours the race goes on. The cannon balls from 
the great schooner come nearer; one plops into the water 
ahead, and it is only after its splash that they notice the 
circle of blue sky through the goosewing of the fore top- 
sail. But the next salvo strikes the water in the Packer's 
wake. . 

‘We've got the heels of her if she is twice as big!” 
shout the Liverpool men joyously. Eldad Nickerson, 
prize-master, shakes his head. 

‘She'll outsail us unless it freshens,” he says. ‘‘ She’s 
Baltimore-built, clean as a whistle, just out of port, copper 
so smooth an eel would break his neck trying to slide 
along it. We're furry and foul with months and months 
in the water.” : 

‘Cheer up,” says Joseph Barss. “‘ Every time the 
stern-chaser fires we jump ahead. Every time he fires 
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his guns he checks. Every time the breeze freshens we 
drop him. Should it fan out we’ll try the sweeps.” 

The June breeze, with maddening mildness, blows 
just strong enough to render the long oars useless. A 
shift of two points puts the American to windward. She 
eases sheets, sailing faster for every foot of rope paid 
out. The Liverpool Packet wriggles and writhes and 
twists; but the big schooner has the weather-gauge, 
and every change of course brings her nearer. She 
has ceased firing, realizing that it spoils her speed and 
the end is near. Save for perforated sails and stranded 
ropes neither vessel shows much effect of five hours’ 
cannonading. 

They have used all the six-pound shot in the Liverpool 
Packet’s magazine, and they try wrapping four-pound 
balls in canvas. The insulted six-pounder gags, chokes, 
and splits at the muzzle. The schooner is so close that 
they can make out the wicked ears of the carved tomcat’s 
head which surmounts her stem. 

Joseph Barss looks along the deck of the Liverpoo/ 
Packet, at his younger brother Isaiah and the Liverpool 
boys who have gone to school with them. ‘They are all 
crouched under the waistcloths now, with muskets cocked. 
In a few minutes the enemy will be abreast, and it will be 
close action. He has taken his brother and these boys 
from their homes and families for the hazards of privateer- 
ing. ‘They have done well by it. Thirty-three prizes! 
It would be a fine thing to go down fighting, with the 
Red Jack flying defiantly at the fore until the waves 
swallowed it; a fine thing for Joseph Barss. But priva- 
teering is not like the King’s service. There, of course, 
it is your duty to fight while there is anything left to fight 
with, and longer if you can. Supposing he fought the 
Packet while there was a cartridge to fire, and then blew 
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her up? Easier for him than to face a Yankee marshal. 
They had it in for him, “the evil genius of our coasting 
trade,” as the Boston newspapers had called him. But 
what about Seth Freeman’s wife, and all the wives of all 
those Freemans, Malachi and Sam and Benjamin and 
James—all widows? And Eli Page’s old mother, and 
Siphorus Cole’s little girls? Would they take it more 
easily because Joseph Barss thought himself a hero? His 
own wife, and the troop of little boys and girls in Liver- 
pool who called him daddy—what of them? Would his 
aged father feel content that he had been robbed of two 
sons by a desperado’s daring? 

‘““ Haul down the colours,’”’ says Joseph Barss suddenly, 
seizing the ensign halliards himself amid a shower of 
musket balls. 

Down flutter the flags and the great pursuer rushes 
by, shortening sail as she comes. As both schooners 
round-to they fall foul of one another. The Liverpool 
men run forward to fend off with the first thing which 
comes to hand—boarding pike, rammer, gun-butt, hand- 
spike. The Yankee tars, thinking their quarry has, in 
desperation, turned to try to carry them by boarding, leap 
on board of her, covered by the blazing muskets of their 
own marines. 

‘No quarter! No quarter!” they scream. “ They’re 
fighting foul! They struck their flag! Kill the pirates! 
Shooting’s too good for them!” 

“Don’t fire!’’ Joseph Barss roars at his own men, 
but too late. It 1s not in Nova Scotian blood to turn the 
other cheek twice. ‘The Packet’s men are outnumbered 
three to one, but they are not going to take a beating 
lying down. Muskets with which they have been fending 
off they swing to shoulder, and fire as fast as flint can 
flash the powder. 
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How many men fell in the Liverpool Packer’s death 
agony is not known. William Thomas, Patrick Train 
and Lewis Folsom were Americans who were killed. 
John Patch was one of the Liverpool victims. Fortunately 
flintlocks were not weapons of precision, even at close 
range, but several were killed and many were wounded 
on both sides ere Joseph Barss’ trumpet succeeded in 
ending the fray. 

On an old map of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, printed 
in 1813, one may trace the march of Joseph Barss and 
his beaten men, on the last occasion when some of them 
put foot to earth for many months. 

With bunting blazing the triumphant Thomas and her 
lacerated prize came steering in from sea past Fort Con- 
stitution and its ancient white lighthouse. "Iwas a 
Saturday afternoon; five weeks to a day since that frolic 
in Tarpaulin Cove. Capt. Abraham Shaw, of Portsmouth, 
owned the Thomas, and Capt. Thos. M. Shaw, for whom 
she was named, commanded her. They hauled in to 
Shaw’s wharf, close by the old Portsmouth cemetery at 
Point of Graves, on the waterfront. Even then the 
cemetery was filled with death’s-head-decorated slate- 
stones a century old and more. 

The privateersmen killed in the fight were carried 
ashore, to the muffled throb of the victor’s muster drum. 
Then the prisoners, bloody in their bandages and with 
rusty handcuffs a-clank, were turned over to the United 
States marshal; and, guarded by militiamen with fixed 
bayonets, their march began. Past the Liberty Pole 
on the waterfront they go, where the Portsmouth men 
defied the Stamp Act, forty years before. They turn 
up the narrow, tortuous unpaved streets, where the wooden 
houses themselves seem to jostle one another for a glimpse 
at these scourges of the coast, the long-hunted hunters 
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from ‘“ Dam’d Scotia.” . Through Puddle Lane the ~ 
prisoners are led, up Jefferson and Pitt streets to the State- 
house Square, with the crowd following them and over- 
flowing on the steps of the Statehouse, and even bulging 
old North Church to the top of its third-storey windows. 
From Ark street and Rosemary lane and Penhallow street 
the people swarm, following the desperate, manacled, 
taciturn Nova Scotians through Fetter lane and Prison 
lane and Congress street. At last, amid hoots and jeers, 
and goaded by the bayonets of the marshal’s men, they 
disappear into the black square of the open door of the 
old long jail on Islington street. 

Here was the bread and water of affliction bitter for 
Joseph Barss for weary weeks and months. In the laconic 
chronicles of the time “‘all of his crew were treated with 
great severity by their captors, some of whom were heard 
to express regret that they had not been put to death at 
once.” Perhaps a mutual regret. 

For other privateer prisoners there might be shite 
and liberty to come and go about the town until exchanged. 
The sojourn of captured American commanders in Halifax 
or St. John was often short and seldom severe. Some 
came there again and again, being promptly paroled, 
exchanged, and recaptured. But for Joseph Barss, the 
terror of the seaboard, there were fetters and fresh water 
and hard tack—nothing more. He was too savage a wolf 
to let loose on the New England flock in exchange for 
some rover released by Halifax to sniff wistfully again at 
the provincial farmyard gate. And yet of the hundred 
vessels he had overhauled in his nine months of privateering 
not one, as far as minute scrutiny of all known records 
shows, registered a complaint of cruelty or outrage. Joseph 
Barss may not have been gentle, but he seems to have 
been just. 
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The Portsmouth Gazette’s account proclaiming the capture 
of the noted privateer the week before ends thus: 


“TRAITTORS—On board the Liverpool Packet was a man 
named Samuel York, said to belong to North Yarmouth, who has 
acted as pilot in her marauding expeditions on the eastern coast.— 
He states that the Liverpool Packet and the Sir ‘fohn Sherbrooke 
are partly owned in Boston, and that if he must suffer he will not 
be alone in punishment.” 


Samuel’s fate is not as definitely recorded as Sapphira’s 
husband’s, 

Month after month the captive Joseph Barss spent in 
Portsmouth in close confinement, even after the rigours 
of imprisonment were relaxed for his crew. Sir John 
Coape Sherbrooke, Governor of Nova Scotia, interceded 
for him; at first without effect. At length he was released 
and exchanged, but on such severe terms that he never 
got to privateering again. 

By one of the strange twists of fortune the first vessel 
Joseph Barss commanded on regaining his freedom was 
the vessel which had deprived him of his freedom—the 
Portsmouth privateer Thomas. His Majesty’s frigate 
Nymph found her prowling off Cape North, three weeks 
after she took the Liverpool Packet, and ran her down after 
a struggle of thirty-two hours. ‘The privateer had heels 
as well as claws; more heels than claws, indeed, ere the 
chase was done, for she threw overboard eight of her ten 
Carriage guns in the effort to escape. She was sent into 
Halifax as a prize, and there purchased by Liverpool 
privateersmen, headed by Joseph Barss’ father, Squire 
Joseph Barss, member of the House of Assembly for 
Queen’s, who still mourned two sons in chains. It was 
not unnatural that he should send her out against the 


enemy which he himself had fought in the Revolutionary 
War. 
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Renamed the Wolverine—probably for the same reason 
as she had been nicknamed the Tom, from her feline 
figurehead—the fierce old grimalkin rewarded her new 
owners with eight American prizes ere the year was out. 

When Joseph came back from his prison house it seems 
that he took the Wolverine to the West Indies for one 
voyage, not as a privateer, but as an armed trader, sailing 
with the Barbados convoy for England and Halifax, and 
getting back to Liverpool on August 20th, 1814. But 
his presence on the high seas in any capacity was regarded 
as an infringement of the terms of his strict parole. A 
Boston despatch of October 28th, 1814, in the Acadian 
Recorder, said: 


“The privateer brig Harpy, Capt. Nicholls, has returned after 
a short cruise of twenty days, with a cargo of drygoods. We learn 
that she has taken three ships and a brig . . . and a schooner in 
ballast, which was destroyed. On board the latter was Capt. Barss, 
formerly of the Liverpool Packet, who broke his parole some time since. 
The Harpy brought in between 60 and 70 prisoners.” 


Remember, this is the testimony of those who were, 
for good cause, Joseph Barss’ enemies. There is no 
evidence in the records of the Court of Vice-Admiralty 
to support the accusation that he broke his parole either 
by commanding a privateer, or sending in a prize, or in 
any other way. If he was one of the sixty or seventy 
prisoners in the Harpy’s talons he may have lingered in a 
Boston prison-hulk for the remainder of the war. 

Joseph, however, survived his sea-sorrows, and went 
to Kentville, on the side of Nova Scotia opposite from his 
Liverpool home and birthplace. He had many sons 
and daughters—Elisha, Eliza Ann, Amelia, James and 
Joseph (the twins), John William, Thomas, Mary and 
Simon. John William’s grandson is Walter De Wolfe 


Barss, of Halifax, commemorating in his name Olivia De 
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Wolfe, daughter of Judge Elisha De Wolfe, of Kent 
Lodge, Wolfville, N.S., who was the bride of Joseph, 
the privateersman. Miss Margaret Barss, of Wolfville, 
a grand-daughter of the great Joseph, an old lady of 
eighty-four in the year 1926, possesses a clock which 
belonged to her adventurous ancestor; a present to the 
privateersman from a West Indian negro whom he rescued 
from the cruelties of slavery. 

The family tradition is that a few years after his marriage 
Joseph Barss took passage for Liverpool, N.S., in a vessel 
from Halifax, sailing in company of a fleet. It was in the 
fall of the year, and a great storm scattered the convoy. 
Other vessels bound for Liverpool eventually made port, 
much shattered, but the one in which Joseph Barss had 
sailed was not heard from, and was given up for lost. 
His wife put on widow’s weeds, and a memorial service 
was held for him in the church in Liverpool. But the 
ship had not foundered. Able to sail only before the 
wind, she drove south and south until she made port in 
the West Indies. Here the other passengers, having 
no confidence in the captain of the vessel or her sea- 
worthiness, and knowing Joseph Barss’ ability, begged 
him to take them home. All contributed, and among 
them they bought a vessel for the purpose, made Capt. 
Barss commander, and got her ready to sail. When 
about to cast off a negro came to the wharf and 
implored Joseph Barss to take him along too. He 
had no money, but his distress seemed great, and the 
young Nova Scotian consented. The black man ran 
back to bring his clothes for the voyage, and when he 
reappeared he bore not only a bundle of clothing but 
this grandfather’s clock, which, he said, he had come 
by honestly, and which, in gratitude, he asked his deliverer 
to accept. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE PITCHER MENDED 


In the late twilight of the 27th of June, 1813, the American 
privateer Young Teazer, of New York, was blown up in 
Mahone Bay, on the south shore of Nova Scotia, about 
fifty miles east of Liverpool and forty miles west of Halifax. 
Twas her first lieutenant did the deed, as the toils of the 
British net were closing around him. All but eight of 
her crew were killed. 

Two months after the Liverpool Packet was taken by 
the Thomas some shore-fishermen from Ragged Islands 
were hailed in the August dusk by a small schooner which 
seemed to start up out of nowhere. A man stood on 
her rail, outlined against the last of the light, very much 
of an American privateersman by his swagger and his 
whiskers and his talk. 

“IT swan you boys act like you’d seen a ghost,” he called, 
with a great laugh. ‘“‘ Well, so you have. But don’t 
you be scared none. What I want is facts and fish, and 
Pll pay for both. First, any men-of-war about? ” 

The fishermen said the coast swarmed with them, 
which was true. It seemed a good way to shorten a 
dangerous interview. 

‘““Now mind,” said the stranger, “ll pay for what I 
get—dollars for good and bullets for bad.’ He cross- 
questioned them minutely about vessel after vessel, showing 
that he knew all those which might be in the vicinity. 
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Then he tossed them a handful of silver dollars and bade 
them throw a quintal of fish on board. With that the 
backed sails in the schooner filled again and she nimbly 
gathered way. As she left the floundering shallop the 
amazed fishermen read a bravado of gilt letters on the 
black stern: 


YOUNG TEAZER’S GHOST 
PORTSMOUTH 
N.H. 


- She vanished into the darkness even more quickly than 
she had appeared. It might have all been a dream—but 
the silver dollars remained. 

“Never knew but one vessel that c’d git along that 
way in a ca’m,” ruminated Haddocker Hiram, “and that 
was the Liverpool Packet. Why, the danged thing’s 
clean out o’ sight.” 

He was right. Wm. B. Dobson, captain of the destroyed 

Young Teazer, had escaped the fiery fate of his command 
and crew, reached Portsmouth, and taken over the prize 
of the Thomas when she was sold at auction. The late 
“evil genius of the American coasting trade,’ was back 
in Nova Scotian waters as an American privateer. But 
she had little luck. She hovered off Yarmouth until 
September, but Dobson brought her back to Portsmouth 
without a single prize, and gave up privateering altogether. 

Capt. John Perkins, of Portsmouth, succeeded to the 
command of the Young Teazer’s Ghost, ex-Liverpool Packet, 
alias Black Joke, and originally Spanish slaver. With 
sailor’s superstition he decided it had been bad luck to 
change her name, and particularly bad luck to call her, 
so to speak, after the dead; so he had her registered as the 
Packet again, the Portsmouth Packet. He sailed early in 
October for the Bay of Fundy; and on the sth of the 
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month the British brig-of-war Fantéme—a capture from 
the French, manned in part by St. John, New Brunswick, 
volunteers—chased him for thirteen hours and finally 
brought him to off Mount Desert. 

So the little wonder-schooner was again in British hands. 
She went through the mill of prize court proceedings at 
Halifax as the Portsmouth Packet, with never a hint in the 
record that she was a recovered Nova Scotian privateer of 
which every Britisher should be proud; and it was Enos 
Collins and his partner Joseph Allison who bid her in, 
on November gth, 1813. They paid £420 for the sea- 
hawk which had brought in prey worth $150,000 ere 
she made her one ill-fortuned flight. They gave her her 
old name. 

But what was the Liverpool Packet without Joseph 
Barss? And Joseph was still pining in his Portsmouth 
prison. A young United Empire Loyalist from New 
Brunswick, Caleb Seely by name, had made a success 
of privateering in the small schooner Star of St. John. 
He wished to invest his prize money in the recovered 
Liverpool Packet, and was accepted as partner and com- 
mander. He got his warrant from Governor Sherbrooke 
on November 25th, 1813, and ere December was out he 
was back from Block Island on the American coast with 
three prize sloops, the Patriot, Mary Ann, and Nancy 
Sanders. Seth Freeman, one of Joseph Barss’ stand-bys, 
was his sailing-master. 

"Tis said that in four days Caleb Seely captured vessels 
valued with their cargoes at $100,000, and that he manned 
out so many prizes in December that when he took the 
last one, the sloop Traveller, he had only five men left 
on board. All of which, it is hoped, is true; but prize 
court sales records confirming it are not available. At 
any rate he followed precedent, and had the Liverpoos 
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Packet home for Christmas, as Joseph Barss had done the 
year before. In January, 1814, he sailed again for New 
England in company with the Resaliation. 

Caleb Seely was in command of the Liverpool Packet 
for eleven months, and in that period he sent in at least 
fourteen prizes which reached the Court of Vice-Admiralty. 
Others which he captured may have been snatched from 
their prize crews by American cruisers, or lost at sea on 
the way in. Both dangers were ever present. Acadian 
Recorder, July 6th, 1814: 

“Arrived, brig Union, from Dominique, 32 days. On the 
3rd, off Cape Sable, in company with the Lapwing, for Halifax, 
fell in with a sloop, dismasted, no person on board, loaded with flour 
and rye. They saved about 30 barrels flour. ‘They suppose the 
people were taken off by some vessel. “The sloop is thought to be 


a prize to the Liverpool Packet. Another of her prizes, flour-laden, 
_ was reported ashore near Yarmouth.” 


Many other American vessels he halted, examined, and 
released; for, although with multiplying provincial 
privateers and a tightened blockade by the navy prizes 
were becoming scarce, Caleb Seely was not a hard man, 
gleaning the corners of the field. This is what hostile 
papers of his time had to say of him; even when they 
could not spell his name or did not know it: 


‘““New London, May 18 (1814)—The packet Emeline, from 
New Haven to New York was boarded on Friday last at daybreak 
by the celebrated privateer schooner Liverpool Packet, commanded 
by Captain Scela. The Liverpool Packet has 5 guns, and has now 
on board 25 men only. The Emeline had on board upwards of 
100 barrels of beef, 15 boxes of cheese, some sugar, and a few other 
articles of small value. The trunks of the passengers were examined, 
but nothing taken out. Mr. W. speaks in high terms of commenda- 
tion of the conduct of Capt. Scela.” 


Salem Gazette, May 19th, 1814: 
“Sloop Sally, from Boston, bound for Portland, was taken by 
a privateer schooner of five guns, five miles east of Thatcher’s 
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Island. Could not learn the name of the schooner nor her master.” 
(One of Caleb Seely’s frequent pleasantries; what follows was 
another.) ‘‘ Her people appeared to be principally Americans 
(from the privateersmen wearing American uniforms and imitating 
American dialect). “The captain was well acquainted in Boston, 
and was called by several names. “The same privateer afterwards 
took the following vessels: 

Sloop ‘Fohn, from Salem bound for Kennebunk; 

Schooner 4un, from Eastport, bound for Boston, with a cargo 
valued at $58,000, amongst which were 225 boxes of tin; 

A topsail schooner, bound westward, could not learn name. A 
number more vessels were in sight, of which she might capture as 
many as she could man out.” 


Boston heard that the Liverpool Packet took eight 
schooners and sloops in May and seven early in June, 
burning some of them because she had manned so many 
prizes that only Capt. Seely and three men were left on 
board when she swung off for Halifax. 

Under Caleb Seely’s command the Liverpool Packet 
ranged from Boston Light to within an hour’s modern 
trolley ride of New York. Long Island Sound had no 
terrors for her, and she scrambled there for coasters with 
the prize-money-hungry blockading fleet of the British 
navy; successfully, too, but without bitterness. Caleb 
Seely was never undignified. He was only twenty-seven 
when he was harrying the shores of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut and New York. 


“‘ He is like a pleasant dream to me, a tall man, good 
looking, with most genial graceful manners,” said his 
grand-daughter, Miss Letitia French Agnew, who was, 
in 1926, living in the charming old home Caleb Seely 
bought from Simeon Perkins, junior, in Liverpool, one 
hundred and four years before. Caleb Seely was born 
August 31st, 1787, and died February 14th, 1869, a fine old 
man of eighty-one. He gave up privateering in October, 
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1814, and became an extensive shipowner and merchant 
in Liverpool, at first in partnership with his friend, Enos 
Collins, whose sister, Phaebe, he married, and later on 
his own account. 

The last war commander of the Liverpool Packet was 
Lewis Knaut, of Liverpool, son or nephew of one of her 
first purchasers, Mr. Benjamin Knaut, and a prize-master 
in her under Caleb Seely. He got letters-of-marque and 
reprisal on October 20th, 1814, the fifth set made out 
for the privateer, and went to sea with her late in the year, 
in company with the Ro//a, and a small sloop named the 
Dolphin, which they used as a tender. Prizes were few 
and fewer for all privateers now, but Lewis Knaut sent 
in at least four ere Christmas Eve, 1814, when the peace 
treaty which ended the war was signed. 

The Fair Trader was the fiftieth capture which the 
Liverpool Packet got before the prize courts, and, subject 
to further light, this was the last. Forty-four of these 
were condemned and sold. In addition she is known 
to have taken and released many others. Sixty-two are 
definitely on record. She has been credited, indeed, 
with an even hundred captures. The value of her prizes 
has been estimated at $1,000,000. 

That figure cut in four is probably nearer the truth. 
James F. More, who knew her and her owner, Enos 
Collins, well, took some pains to specify when he wrote 
a history of Queen’s County, that Mr. Collins did not 
profit greatly by his privateering ventures. Later writers 
have been more flamboyant in their claims for the Liverpoo/ 
Packet. Possibly they have copied American writers, 
who, in exaggerating the success of their own privateers 
against British commerce, have averaged the value of each 
captured ship and cargo at $20,000. What the Liverpool 
Packet was paid for her captures in the year 1812 is a 
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safer guide. Eighteen of them were valued at £27,019, 
and the privateer’s owners received £21,814. That 
averages £1,200 apiece, and applying it to the forty-four 
prizes which were condemned by the prize courts in the 
three years of the war the earnings of the Liverpool Packet 
would be £52,800, or $262,500. While not a fabulous 
sum it was a very large amount for a small schooner, of 
the same general dimensions as a harbour tug, to earn 
in thirty months, and it may have been the cornerstone 
of that fortune which eventually placed Enos Collins at 
the head of the list of the rich men of this continent. 
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CHAPTER | 
DOWN THE BAY OF FUNDY 


GIRDLED with granite, St. John, New Brunswick, sits by 
the shining sea. Her streets climb sturdily to steep 
skylines. The bosom of the Bay of Fundy heaves and 
falls in five-fathom respirations at her feet. Literally and 
figuratively the city is founded upon a rock. The stubborn 
stone has to be blasted ere the home builder can lay his 
hearth. ‘The sexton’s shovel strikes sparks from uncom- 
promising flint when the householder goes to his last 
resting-place. 

Ten thousand United Empire Loyalists came hither 
in 1783. ‘They left in the new United States of America 
neighbours who had been friends, wealth won honourably, 
homes into which they had woven their heartstrings. 
They found a frowning land of meagre promise. They 
chose it because, more than friends or wealth or homes, 
they loved the British flag under which they had been 
born. 

Many who came with the fall fleet in the year of exodus 
from New England perished in the terrible winter of 
1783-4, which the Loyalists had to pass in tents by 
the frozen shore. ‘These were buried in the Graveyard 
Battery at the harbour mouth. Others sleep in that 
stony acre of God behind the King’s Square in St. John, 
known at this day as the Loyalists’ Burying Ground. 
The city they began was rooted in the rock of their sacrifice 
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as solidly as it was set in the limestone and granite the 
Loyalists had to hew. 

Sons of a city so founded were certain to leap to the 
defence of the Union Jack when it was menaced by the 
increasing and multiplying Stars and Stripes. In 1812 
when the British navy had to be kept up by combing the 
prisons of England, and merchant seamen fled impress- 
ment as they would the plague, young men of St. John 
volunteered for service in H.M.S. Spartan and H.M. 
brig Fantéme and in the privateer-chasers Brunswicker 
and Hunter which the province patriotically provided. 
Privateering—its practice and its prevention—was the 
magnet which drew many of the second generation of 
New Brunswick Loyalists to sea, as it did those gallant 
Nova Scotians who inherited alike Vineland the Good 
and the spirit of the Vikings who discovered it. 

You have followed the career of that Nova Scotian 
sea-hawk the Liverpool Packet. Will you ship, for just 
one cruise, in a still smaller privateer, the 47-ton sloop 
Dart, of St. John, New Brunswick? 

It is Saturday afternoon, May 22nd, 1813, and Capt. 
John Harris is getting his crew aboard the Dart as she 
lies at the Mill Bridge. Rum is cheap—one-and-eight- 
pence a gallon, cheaper than milk to-day—and the Customs 
House officers have to help some of the twenty-five 
hilarious privateersmen down the gang plank. But at 
I p.m. the wharf-lines are cast off, and the sloop drops 
out into the harbour with the tide, as far as the Beacon, 
there to lie till Monday brings clearer heads and a clean 
ship. , 
The Dart looks like chaos afloat as she drops down 
the harbour. Her greatest width is only eighteen feet. 
Her twenty-yard length is split, for the most part, by 
the fifty-foot mainboom. The after third of the deck is 
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raised, to form living quarters for the officers and prize- 
masters. Forward of the break thus made are two fat little 
iron carronades that can throw six-pound balls. There 
are two more of these, forward of where the three shrouds 
supporting the mainmast, with their lattice-work of ratlines, 
come down on each side, near the round of the bows. 
With shot-racks, match tubs, cartridge boxes, rammers 
swabbers and what not surrounding it, each little four-foot 
gun, on its wooden truck or carriage, takes considerable 
space. Bulwarks enclose the vessel, high for the width 
of her. Amidships they are topped by the canvas screens 
painted black and called waistcloths. They are not 
bullet-proof, but in action they conceal the men at the 
gear and guns from sharpshooters. ‘The combined height 
of waistcloths and bulwarks is about six feet, and they 
make the short space between the mast and the cabin- 
break, known as the waist, seem even smaller and more 
well-like. Perched in sockets along the rail capping the 
bulwarks, swivel guns, with barrels about three feet long, 
protrude. The bulwarks are lined with long white-ash 
oars or sweeps, hung in beckets. 

The main hatch makes a square opening in the waist- 
deck, and gives access to the hold. Here the stores are 
to be stowed on top of the stone ballast, and here the 
crew will keep their seachests and sling their hammocks, 
when they settle down. A bulkhead cuts off the cabin, 
where the twenty muskets are kept, and the powder. 
Twenty shining cutlasses hang in racks around the single 
mast. Forward, as far from the magazine as possible, 
is the galley, or sea-kitchen. The men will eat on deck 
or in the hold, seated on their seachests. Their dining 
equipment is simple; pannikins into which their grog 
is poured from wooden gallon-pots, shaped like churns, 
and messkids for their soup or meat. Sea biscuits serve 
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as plates, sheath- or clasp-knives do the carving, and fingers, 
as the proverb reminds us, were made before forks. Each 
seasoned privateersman preserves his pewter spoon with 
more care than he does his musket. 

Two men might well feel crowded running about such 
a deck at any time. How twenty-five men do it while 
it is encumbered with the privateer’s sixteen-foot boarding 
boat, with a swivel in the bow, the yards for her square 
topsail and studding-sails, the cordwood for her galley, 
the casks for her water, and all the unstowed stores for 
a two months’ cruise, is somewhat of a mystery. But | 
providence looks after its own, the mainboom jibes without 
knocking anyone overboard, and without mishap the 
Dart at last swings to her anchor under the Beacon. 

It takes till Monday to get the water barrels filled, 
the wood piled around the galley, the seachests lashed, 
and two hundredweight of gunpowder packed under 
the cabin floor, out of the way of sparks from five and 
twenty privateersmen’s pipes, to say nothing of the galley 
stove. But at last all is shipshape—and marvellously 
less crowded—and against a brisk head wind the Dart 
begins to beat down the Bay of Fundy towards the hostile 
coast of Maine. 

Two hours out we meet an American schooner, prize 
to H.M.S. Rattler, bound in for St. John—cheering 
sight. The wind freshens and blows a gale from the ~ 
northward. We heave the Dart to under a “ balanced 
mainsail,’ which would puzzle some yachtsmen. The 
old style balance-reef runs from the jaws of the gaff across 
the mainsail to the middle of the leach. When it is 
tucked in only a small triangle of sail is left. Up to 
Musquash, N.B., by midnight, and three miles offshore, 
so we stand off sou’ west—and on Wednesday fetch the 
northern harbour of Grand Manan. 
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This is the last touch with New Brunswick. We 
pick up a few more hands in the island, refill the water- 
casks, and steer for Maine. 

Before we make our first prize the Dar?’s career is 
almost brought to a full stop. She chases a schooner 
into Little River, near Machias, Friday evening; and 
though it’s an American privateer rendezvous and militia 
rallying-place, jogs off and on in the dusk while James 
Ross, the first lieutenant, gets the boarding boat over 
the side, and pulls away with six of the boys, each armed 
with cutlass and musket. A privateersman’s eyes being 
as good as a cat’s any night he picks us up again in the 
dark, and tells us he has drawn a blank. The schooner 
is the Sally, of Eastport, Maine, a tricky Yankee trader 
protected by a British license. So he has left her. Out 
we stand to sea on a light breeze before the watchdogs 
of the port awake. 

At half past two in the morning, when night and fog 
make it as dark as the inside of a wolf’s throat, two towers 
of sail suddenly stride across the helmsman’s sight. “* Boom! 
Bang!’ come a pair of shots. The double apparition 
vanishes as quickly as the flashes. The water leaps ahead 
of the Dart as if she were in the breakers, and she shakes 
as though she had jarred on a rock. 

‘“There’s a twelve-pound shot in my bunk!”’ yells 
one of the larboard watch, rushing up from below, “ and 
the forecastle’s filling with water! ”’ 

One of the cannon balls fired by the stranger has caught 
us on the larboard bow, and we’re swamping. 

Capt. Harris rounds to and lets go an anchor. Ere 
the sails can come down a boat leaps alongside, burning 
a blue flare. 

“From His Majesty’s ship Razer, Capt. Gordon,” 
explains a middy. ‘‘ Looking for Yankee privateers and 
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took you for one. Come aboard with us, and we'll soon 
have you fixed up.” 

Our captain leaps into the boat with action as vigorous 
as his language. Swaying against the night he finds two 
vessels hove to—the Rattler and an American prize she 
has made, the Ploughboy. Capt. Gordon is apologetic 
and sympathetic. To catch a Yankee, he explains, you 
sometimes have to shoot first and speak afterwards. He 
was standing offshore with this latest prize he had taken, 
when he sighted the Dart. Taking her for an American 
privateer because she was so close inshore he had given 
her his bowchasers. 

“Lucky it wasn’t your broadside!”’ growls Capt. 
Harris. 

The boat comes back with the Rattler’s carpenter, and 
with shot-plugs and sheet-lead he makes shift to stop up 
the hole in the bow, which the Dar?’s crew has already 
stuffed with a blanket driven in with a handspike. It 
is a hard thing to get at, “‘ between wind and water,” 
working from a pitching boat by lantern light; but in the 
grey of the dawn the privateer heaves up her anchor and 
the man-of-war hoists in her boat and departs. We steer 
south along the enemy’s coast. The Raver stands off 
for St. John. 

By three in the afternoon the Dart is hove to again 
under balanced mainsail, with the wind blowing a gale 
and the pumps a-going. Every time she plunges her 
bows into the sea the water gushes through the shot-hole. 
and no one can get at it from the outside. All that day 
and all night she lies, like a wounded gull breasting the 
billows. Next morning, in a lull, and thick fog, we hear 
the roar of breakers, so making sail again, we blindly 
stand out to sea with pump-brakes clanging and scuppers 


gushing bright brine. 
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Towards noon it clears a little, and from his perch 
aloft Capt. Harris makes out the shadow of an island, 
and identifies it. It is Wooden Ball Rock, one of a group 
of wild islets ten or twelve miles offshore. There is a little 
port on one of them—Matinicus. An enemy harbour, in 
enemy territory, but ’twill serve, if not over-crammed with 
Yankee privateers. So for Matinicus we steer. 

The fog blows off, and there are more than islands to 
be seen. Sails, too. Possible prizes! Leaking and all 
the Dart speeds after them. But the fog shuts in again, 
and darkness finds her groping her way over the Saddle- 
back Ledges in a failing wind. She drifts with the tide 
until again the roar of breakers announces another invisible 
shore. Weary with a day’s pumping and chasing the 
privateersmen man the sweeps which hang under the 
bulwarks, and until long after midnight they pull like 
galley-slaves against the heavy swell. Morning comes, 
but no light, and no cessation of labour. It is still thick 
at noon. 


“At Meridian,” inscribes Capt. Harris in his log, “heard ye 
Roar of ye Seal Rock to windward.” 


Here is our privateersman of the War of 1812 at his 
best. He recognizes where he is by the tone of the ravings 
of the surf, and steers by the sound until he has brought 
the Seal between him and the breaking sea. In smooth 
water on the north-west side of the island he lets go his 
anchor and attacks the troublesome leak. Water barrels, 
shot-cases and the four little carronades are trundled to 
the stern of the sloop till she sits up on her tail like a 
puppy-dog begging. ‘This lifts the shothole high above 
the water, so that the cooper and carpenter can work at 
it from a stage rigged over the bow. By five this evening 
they have it thoroughly plugged and caulked, and on we 
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steer merrily outside the danger-isles which proved our 
solace. 

Crisp clear weather next morning for the rst of June; 
and three sails in sight, scurrying for shelter under White 
Head. It is mid-afternoon by the time the Dart catches 
up with the hindermost. Such a craft has since vanished 
from the coast utterly, unless it survives in those quaint 
two-masters known around St. John, N.B., as “ jakes.” 
She is a jebacco-boat, so called because Jebacco, on Cape 
Ann, was where they were first built; apple-bowed craft, 
sometimes with square sterns and sometimes with sharp 
ones, no bowsprit at all, but two masts, the foremost right 
in the eyes of her, and trying, apparently, to look over the 
bow, and see the great patch of crimson which always 
decorates the cheek of such a beauty; the mainmast jerking 
backwards, as though repudiating such vanity; and one 
sail on each mast making up the whole rig. 


“2 p.m.” writes our commander, “ boarded jebacco-boat Fair 
Play from Portsmouth for Eastport (near the New Brunswick 
border) with women passengers and a cargo of potatoes and one 
barrel of pork. Released her after taking the barrel of pork and 
some potatoes.” 


Trifling toll, in view of the fact that Capt. Harris might 
very properly send the Portsmouth ladies and their craft 
all the way to St. John in the charge of rugged privateersmen. 
But on we speed after other prey. Next log entry: 


**Boarded schooner Union, from Portsmouth for Penobscot. 
Had nothing in her. Released her.”’ 


The third one of the chase rounds the Musk Ledges 
and flees into Penobscot Bay. Up the bay, with a fair 
wind, the Dart flies after her. At nightfall she pops into 
a little port in North Fox Island. Surrounded by hostile 
shores from which may leap at any moment militiamen, 
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coastguards, revenue cutters and American privateers, 
the Dart daringly heaves to and sends off Mr. Ross again 
in the boarding boat. He comes back after a while, with 
three barrels of sea biscuits and a box of cotton yarn greatly 
hampering his rowers; but the chase, he says, is hard 
and fast ashore, abandoned by her crew, and not worth 
bringing out. So we call it a day. 

Next morning we chase another jebacco-boat between 
Matinicus and Metinnick isles, and all the way up to 
White Head, but she sails like a witch, and four shots 
fail to bring her to. ‘They say only silver bullets will 
slay warlocks. As we have none in our shot-racks we 
stand offshore, and in the afternoon come up with the 
American schooner Foanna, of Matinicus, from Boston 
to Eastport, with fifteen hundred bushels of corn. Alex- 
ander Newcomb is her master, and he waves an importa- 
tion license at us, made out to Messrs. Moody & Co., 
of Halifax. He storms and raves at our interference. 
Like the lady in Hamlet he protests too much. Capt. 
Harris records: 

“Put Nathaniel Ricker, prize-master, and three hands on board 
ye ‘Foanna and ordered her for St. John. Allowed the master to 
go on shore in his boat. He wished to continue in ye Prize, but 


he made use of such threatening language that it was thought prudent 
to send him ashore.” 


Gifted indeed the seafarer who can curse his way to 
freedom out of the clutches of a privateersman, but here 
behold him. 

Then we work west and south, chase a fleet into Portland, 
Maine, and stand offshore till we sight some more sails. 
They are American fishing boats. We heave to among 
them peaceably and catch a supply of fresh cod and 
haddock, to vary our diet of salt pork and sea biscuit. 
And they go on with their fishing. 
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‘God Save Great George Our King,” writes Capt. Harris 
at the head of the log next day. It is June the 4th, 1813. 
Poor old George III is seventy-five years old, blind and 
in his dotage. But it is his birthday, and Capt. Harris 
is too good a loyalist to let the occasion slip. So the 
Dart merrily chases an American brig that is standing 
in for the land, close hauled on the wind, and pursues her 
for eight hours, until she vanishes in the hazy moonlight. 
At midnight we halt a sloop from Portland to Boston 
with wood. As the log puts it: 


* Let her go." 
Just before dawning the lights of Cape Ann, which 


the Americans keep burning even in war time, show up. 
Daylight reveals two vessels creeping through those 
dangerous reefs mockingly named the Salvagers. One, 
with black sides and cherry cheeks, is a jebacco-boat. The 
other, much larger, must be intended for a privateer. 
Her straight sheer, raking spars, long level bowsprit, and 
ports in her side, all proclaim the letter-of-marque of the 
favourite Virginia pilot-boat model. A dainty craft, 
apparently brand-new, and not yet equipped. Capt. Harris 
vows to have her. 

But the reefs intervene. No sense in tearing the 
Dart’s bottom out crossing them. So we tack to the north. 
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We have not alarmed the pair, and they tack after us; 
but just when we think they will clear the Salvagers and 
come out into open water they tack again into Sandy 
Bay, an indentation on the northerly face of Cape Ann. 
We tack also, but just too late. They dodge into 
the bay and leave us kicking our heels outside the 
Salvagers. 

All afternoon we jog off and on like a fisherman. A 
large ship shows up on the other side of the cape. Jebacco- 
boats come and go. One smack warns us not to venture 
past the two lighthouses which mark the ocean side of 
the cape—the big ship is an English frigate. ‘‘ The 
American frigate Chesapeake—taken—chased—British 
frigate Shannon.” Capt. Harris would give an eyetooth 
to know the outcome of this great sea-duel of the 1st of 
June, but the distance is two great to catch all of the hail, 
and he dreads getting closer and being identified as a 
British privateer. 

In the gathering dusk the Dart heads for the welcoming 
beams of Cape Ann lights again. By midnight it is hazy 
and she is close in with Halibut Point. Every sail is 
furled, so as to show as little as possible against the night 
sky, and William Owen, our second lieutenant, and seven 
men, silently slip over the side into the boarding boat. 
They are equipped with muskets, cutlasses, pistols, and 
the swivel gun, and they vanish without a word. 

The cocks are crowing on the shore when they come 
back. “‘ We’ve been around Sandy Bay from horn to 
horn, sir,”’ reports Mr. Owen, “and not a sign of either 
schooner or jebacco-boat inside.” 

“Come aboard,” says Capt. Harris. “‘ Make no noise. 
All hands to the sweeps.” 

With the oar-looms muffled in canvas, for two hours 
the Dar?’s crew sweat at the sweeps, slowly working the 
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sailless sloop out past the light on Thatcher’s Island, as 
you come ’round the corner to Gloucester. At dawn a 
light breeze, and the weary rowers joyfully hoist sail. A 
schooner is standing from the westward. ‘Too small and 
frowsy to be the escaped pilot-boat model, but worth 
investigating. Off speeds Mr. Ross in the boarding 
boat with half a dozen hands to examine her. 

The sun’s rays, bursting from an eastern cloud, light 
up gleaming spires of new canvas, close inshore. There 
they are, the vanished jebacco-boat and consort, working . 
their way along by the hook which forms Gloucester 
Harbour! Will they pop into Gloucester? No chance 
of cutting them off, anyway. Capt. Harris sends all hands 
below out of sight, after covering up his guns, and heads 
the Dart on a parallel course with the prey. 

At eight o’clock Mr. Ross gets back after a six-mile 
row before breakfast, with not even a barrel of biscuit 
this time to show for his pains. 

‘“ Mary, of Dorchester, old, empty, not worth taking,” 
is his growling comment on the schooner he has investi- 
gated. 

“Come aboard quietly, and keep out of sight,’ says 
Capt. Harris. “Don’t flurry yon game!” and he jerks 
a thumb towards the opposite side of the Dart. Lieu- 
tenant Ross, gaining the rail, sees the prey in the 
distance and nods. 

With the boarding boat trailing astern the Dart creeps 
quietly along through the smooth summer morning, 
gradually converging with the quarry. To our great 
joy they stand on past Gloucester for Boston. At the 
Halfway Rock, right off Salem Harbour, we are up with 
them. 

“Over you gol” calls Capt. Harris to Mr. Ross, and 
up the boat’s crew leap, and into the launch and away, 
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pulling like mad for the American schooner. We have 
our own hands full with the jebacco-boat, for with a 
freshening breeze the Dart rushes alongside her, and 
half a dozen of our fellows make a flying leap, seize 
her helm, and make her accompany us as we shoot out 
to sea. The militiamen in Salem are ringing the town 
bells and dancing with rage on the shore as the coveted 
pilot-boat model also alters course and follows us, towing 
our boarding boat. The boys have taken her without a 
struggle. 

Out at sea off Eastern Point, abreast of Gloucester 
again, we heave to and take stock. Mr. Ross comes 
aboard and says the schooner prize is a brand-new vessel 
built in Portland for a privateer, but she has not yet cut 
her teeth. She is on the way to Boston, with a cargo of, 
lumber, and her owners expected to sell her there or get 
guns for her. As yet she has none. The jebacco-boat 
is the Superb, of Portland, owned by the same family, and 
has a cargo of salt for Boston. ‘The schooner has a lady 
passenger—which is awkward. 


*“'Ye Schooner proved to be ye Washington of Portland, from do., 
Elisha Sawyer, master and owner, and cargo of lumber, a beautiful 
pilotboat of 65 tons, entirely new, pierced for guns, completely 
fitted, and, I expect, was intended for a Privateer. Meridian, light 
airs, off Gloster Point.” 


So Capt. Harris enters up his log, with puckered brow. 
The lady passenger interests him not one whit. He never 
asks her name. When he gets a safe offing he bundles 
her into the red-bowed Superb, along with the prisoners 
he has taken in the Yoanna and the Washington and the 
Superb herself, and sends them all on their way to Boston 
with the cargo of salt and his blessing. 

We sight the sixty-ton fisherman Luce of Boston, but, 
“in view of her calling,” as our log records, let her go 
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again; and then a cord-wood schooner, deep-laden for 
Marblehead. 


‘‘ Being poor men to all appearance we allowed them to proceed,” 


notes Capt. Harris. AQ little later in the afternoon of this 
eventful day 


“sent Wm. Owen, second Lieutenant, and two Men on board 
ye Washington and ordered her for St. John having previously put 
on board one Swivel, two Muskets, two Cutlasses and 60 Rounds. 
She being so fine a Vessel and having a warlike Appearance we judged 
proper to Arm her.” 


At six o’clock in the evening the Washington is out 
of sight to leeward, on the way home, and next morning 
the Dart is peacefully browsing among the jebacco-boats 
fishing west of Cashe’s Ledge off the American coast. 


“Went on board a Boat and got some fresh fish,” writes Capt. 
Harris, “‘ for which I gave them A Bottle of Rum.” 


A few hours later the Dart makes the haul of her career. 

A ship is sighted, trying to close with the land. For 
two hours we chase her, flying a long American streamer 
from the truck, so that she will think us a Yankee privateer. 
The law won't let us use our own naval pendant, but there 
is nothing against using foreign colours as a ruse. Every 
ship in the King’s navy does that. So we come up under 
the Stars and Stripes, and give her a gun, on which she 
obediently heaves to. The lads in our boarding boat 
wear American crossbelts. She takes us for a Yankee. 
No wonder. Apart from the flag and the “ uniforms ”’ 
the Dart was American built. Ten months ago she was 
the privateer Actress, flying the Stars and Stripes all the 
time, until H.M.S. Spartan nabbed her and took her into 
St. John. 
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The ship is the Cuba, of New York, with sixteen hundred 
barrels of flour on board, which would be worth $32,000 
in St. John, and £16,500 in London, so they say; although 
it is only invoiced at $16,901, for delivery in Portland. 
Her skipper cannot understand when he is told we’ll 
have to take him in; and when we begin to take him 
towards New Brunswick instead of towards Maine he 
is all the more muddled. Then he makes what he calls 
a clean breast of it. His log book and papers, he declares, 
are ‘‘false and coloured” to deceive American privateers 
and revenue cutters. He is really carrying the flour for 
Collins and Allison, of Halifax. 

“A poor landfall you were making then,” says our 
sarcastic Scotch lieutenant, James Ross, “for you would 
have hit Portland, Maine, if we hadn’t stopped you. 
You'll come to St. John with us.” 

Capt. Harris says so too. He wastes no time on fisher- 
men and paltry coasters, but he knows a fat prize when 
he sees one, and he is not going to lose the Cuda. He 
decides to convoy her in, as a protection against those 
American privateers her skipper professes to dread. 

The Cuba is deep laden and sails slowly. The nimble 
Dart has much to do to keep from running into her in 
the darkness of the nights. At noon on the 9th of June 
to the joy of all hands we sight the north-west end of 
Nova Scotia, and the Dart hoists out the boarding boat 
and sends some spare jibs for “ steering sails ”’ or studding 
sails, to quicken the pace of the prize. At midnight it 
is clear, and we can make out the loom of the land in 
New Brunswick. 

Then the fog, like a smothering blanket. At 2 a.m. 
the Cuba, only a cable length ahead, vanishes as though 
the ocean had swallowed her. The Dart dares not fire 


signal guns, lest the sound should bring a swarm of enemy 
F 
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privateers. Back and forth she ranges in almost frantic 
search. But no Cuda. After two anxious hours the 
roar of the surf tells Capt. Harris he is close in with the 
rocks, with a falling wind, and a Fundy tide that may 
rise or drop forty feet in six hours. 

‘““Must be off Musquash,” says he. He lets go his 
anchor, and prays for the day. 

Morning breaks late, cold and grey. At seven, in 
the thinning fog, we see Musquash Head, as our captain 
said; and, not far away, the Cuba safely at anchor, rising 
and falling on the long rollers! 

Both vessels heave up and make sail at once; but while 
the Dart can skim like a sea-swallow over the swells in 
the light air, the sluggish Cuda, although pointing sea- 
wards, settles back foot by foot and fathom by fathom 
towards the shore. Forced within a mile of the perilous 
Musquash Head Lieutenant Ross, her prize-master, again 
lets go his best bower and grimly hangs on. Back stands 
the Dart, and the boarding boat scurries over to the Cuba 
with a small anchor and cable, to kedge her out into deep 
water. While the bower anchor holds her the kedge 
is carried out ahead in the boarding boat to the full length 
of the cable. Then by walking the capstan round the 
privateersmen heave up the big anchor, and then haul 
her out till she is over the kedge. Dropping the big 
anchor again they heave the kedge up and shift it still 
farther out. 

In this way, after two hours’ heavy work, the Cuda. 
is got clear of the rollers; but not before she has speared 
her dolphin-striker clear through the boarding boat as 
it hovers under her bowsprit, waiting to shift the small 
anchor! But all’s well that ends well.. The breeze 
strengthens, both vessels spread their sails, and offshore 
we gallop into the menacing fog. At half past ten we 
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sight Negro Head, and know we’re almost home. A 
pilot is hovering in his smack. Capt. Harris sends him 
aboard the Cuda, and steers on rejoicing. An hour later 
Partridge Island, at the mouth of St. John harbour, 
looms up. In the channel is the Washington, standing 
out to welcome us! At noon all three of our little fleet, 
the Cuba, the Washington and the Dart, pass Partridge 
Island, and salute the fort with volleys from the muskets 
and swivels. Plump! Plump! Plump! go three anchors 
in the harbour of St. John. After nineteen strenuous 
days the Dar?’s first cruise is done. There’s about $500 
in prize money coming to each man as soon as those prizes 
are sold. 


CHAP PRI 
OFF BOSTON LIGHT 


Capt. Harris had only one reason for returning to St. 
John at this particular time, and that bis to get his $30,000 
prize in safely. With her moored under the protection 
of the St. John blockhouses he was desirous to be off to 
sea again. Not so his crew, who had had their fill of 
pulling at the sweeps and walking the capstan round, 
and preferred the circumnavigation of the St. John bars 
for a change. 


“Friday, June 12th—All hands Ashore.” 

‘Saturday, 13th—Some hands stripping ye Washington.” 
‘Sunday, 14th—-Got Some of our men Aboard.” 

“Monday, June 15th—Got part of our Crew on Board, filled 


our Water.”’ 


These log entries are eloquent of the commander’s 
impatience. He made the best of his enforced delay by 
replenishing stores and stowing them, replacing the tem- 
porary repairs to the larboard bow with permanent ones, 
and having a new pump made. He also increased his 
armament by taking on board a twelve-pounder carronade, 
which brought his “great’’ guns up to five. How he 
found room for another in his collection is a mystery. At 
six o’clock Tuesday evening, to his further annoyance, 


‘““Mr. Ross, first Lieut., Garret Tool and George Ernest deserted 
ye Vessel,”’ 
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The fact probably is that Messrs. Ross, Tool and > 
Ernest did not report for duty at the hour specified. 
Resolved to make an end of delays Capt. Harris forthwith 
shipped Doane Snow as second lieutenant and Mr. Vail 
as carpenter, manned the sweeps with what crew he had, 
and rowed out of the harbour. 


“Wednesday, June 17th—Standing across ye Bay of Fundy 
towards Annapolis Gut, intending there to get ye vessel in Order 
and ye crew Sober, and some more Officers.” 


Crossing the Bay they saw the fleet from Halifax for 
St. John off Point Lepreaux; a splendid sight, with the 
burly deep-sea ships and coasting schooners all convoyed 
and protected against American privateers by diligent 
gun-brigs flying the King’s pendant. At five the Dart 
threaded the Gut, the narrow passage which opens into 
the wonderland of the Annapolis Basin. Anchoring 
off Digby, Capt. Harris engaged a Capt. Burnham 
as prize-master and made sail again, coming to an 
anchor at midnight two miles from ancient Annapolis 
Royal. 

While the carpenter and boatswain with their gangs 
got the new pump and the new carronade and the new 
yards for the sloop’s square-sails into working order next 
day, Capt Harris shipped John Fowler, of Annapolis, as 
another prize-master, John Ruggles as lieutenant of marines, 
and a local doctor as surgeon. Saturday evening he stood 
out of Annapolis Gut into the Bay of Fundy, really bound 
on his second cruise at last. 

Off the west end of Nova Scotia at dusk was sighted 
a sail which hoisted the code-lanterns of the Royal Navy. 
The Dart answered with the secret sign for a British 
privateer, and the stranger signalled that she wished to 


speak. The King’s ship was the Dar?’s old friend of the 
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said it with signals, not cannon balls. She sent a boat’s 
crew to warn the Dart that the famous Liverpool Packet, 
most successful privateer in the provinces, had been 
captured at last. ‘The American privateer schooner 
Thomas had taken her into Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

Capt. Harris was undaunted. His log entry reads: 


“10 p.m.—Stood West.” 


The Dart had a stormy passage westward to the enemy 
coast. 


‘“* Monday, June 21—Strong Gales and short high sea. In flying 
jib, three-reefed Mainsail and bonnet off the jib. Hauled by the 
Wind, the Vessel much under Water. g p.m. Hove to under 
balanced Mainsail.”’ 


Under such sail as this, day after day, sometimes hove 
to with the jibsheet hauled to windward, sometimes under 
way, and always reefed down, the Dart ratched across the 
Bay of Fundy towards Massachusetts, sounding occasion- 
ally, but getting no bottom with seventy-five fathoms of 
leadline out. 

John Harris kept his crew busy, blow high, blow low. 
“People Employ’d on Sundry Jobs” his log records 
again and again. ‘The boatswain and his gang made 
reefing gear and set up the stretching rigging, the car- 
penter fitted the pump and carronade slides, the gunner 
and his gang set the swivels, the new lieutenant of marines 
and his men—privateersmen picked out for musketry 
work—made pistol cartridges, and the other hands busied 
themselves on bags for grape shot, pouches for cartridges, 
and shot for the swivels. 

It was late in the week—Thursday afternoon—when 
they got their first intimation that they were really approach- 
ing their old haunt. After the leadsman reporting “no 
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ground” at seventy-five fathoms again they spoke an 
American fisherman out of Cape Ann, and she said that 
the cape bore west-south-west from where they were, 
six leagues distant. So on the Dart stormed, and that 
evening, in wild weather and a thick fog, got soundings 
in twenty-five fathoms. 

It rained as though the ocean had been upset overhead 
that night, and the wind let go at last, leaving the sloop 
tumbling about madly on a confused sea. Next morning 
things improved. Fishermen were in sight in the north- 
east. 

““And ye Sun made his Appearance, which gave us new Life, 
having been 5 days and Nights enveloped in Fog. Employ’d fore- 
noon drying and cleaning after ye Fog. Meridian, all well on 


Board, some Vessels standing by Cape Ann to the north. Stood 
by the wind to ye North West to Cut them off.” 


Believing the shore free of British privateers for the 
time, twenty American coasters, which had been storm- 
bound for a week, were trying to make a run of it to the 
north and east. ‘The Dart slanted in after them past the 
Isles of Shoals. Little Boar Head, Star Island, Appledore 
and Smuttynose had no terrors for her. Capt. Harris 
threaded the shoals and ledges as though born among 
them. His most promising prey, a loaded vessel, dodged 
into Portsmouth, lair of the terrible tomcat that had leapt 
on the Liverpool Packet; so he tacked out again, and soon 
afterwards came up with three of the flying fleet. They 
were paltry schooners. He let them go. ‘The next one 
he overtook was a fat old coaster of forty-four tons, the 
sloop Experiment, on her way from Boston to Bath. Her 
mixed cargo of sugar, tobacco, coffee, gin, rum and dye- 
wood made her worth keeping, although she was a terrible 
tub, half as broad as she was long. Capt. Harris hurriedly 


placed his new prize-master, John Fowler, of Annapolis 
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Royal, and two hands, on board, and sent her on for 
St. John. 

Those of the fleet who could not get into Portsmouth 
squared off before the wind, and after these the Dart next 
sped, setting her big squaresail (in place of a modern sloop- 
yacht’s spinnaker) and her square topsail and studding- 
sails on each side, and the ringtail on the edge of the 
mainsail, and a shadow-sail under the boom. With the 
wind now broad at her back once more she passed 
Star and Smuttynose and Appledore and their outlying 
shoals. Before she caught up with the remnants of the 
fleet she sighted a large vessel, a brig, standing out 
from the land to the northward. As she might be more 
valuable than the whole fugitive fleet Capt. Harris hauled 
up for her and after a two-hour chase brought her to with 
a shot from his twelve-pounder. To his disgust she 
was a neutral Swede, out of Portsmouth for Cayenne, 
French Guiana, and untouchable. All this chase yielded 
was the information that the terrible Thomas had sailed 
out of Portsmouth just an hour ahead of her, and that 
the U.S. brig-of-war Enterprise was still lying in the 
harbour. 

“Lucky we tacked offshore when we did, instead of 
chasing that big loaded vessel in farther,” chuckled Capt. 
Harris. ‘“‘ Now for the heel of the hunt!” 

By nine that night he had caught up with the schooner 
Becky, which had been trying to get from Marblehead 
to Kennebunk. She was only a small coaster, and the 
best use Capt. Harris could find for her was to make her 
take Capt. Boardman and his crew, prisoners from the 
Experiment, who were still on board the Dart. 

Next morning, June 26th, the privateer overhauled the 
rest of the scattered coasting fleet, one after another, but 


although she boarded five—the sloops Fane, Hannah, 
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Industry, and Betsey, and the schooner Stark—not one was 
really worth manning. 

Seeking nobler prey the Dart stood past Boon Island 
on the coast, making no scruple about going through her 
daily gun drill as she did so. But her watchful commander 
noted that there were people on the shore who could 
identify him as a privateer, from the gunplay; and a 
jebacco-boat went from vessel to vessel which he had 
overhauled, as if collecting information, and then stood 
away for Portsmouth. 


“* Judged she went with Intelligence of us to ye U.S. brig Enter- 
prise. ‘Therefore judged it Most Prudent for us to be Off and stood 
to ye N.E. (as though going home) intending to get out of sight 
of Boon Island before I hauled off the coast. A number of Coasters 
in sight but none appeared worth Boarding.” 


Once below the sheltering rim of the horizon the Dart 
hauled to the south and west again, and was soon rewarded 
with the sight of a ship out at sea and steering westward 
for Boston. She was broad on the Dar?’s weather beam, 
twelve miles off, apparently hopelessly to windward. 
The privateer chased her all afternoon “ with all exertion, 
coming up and weathering on her fast.”’ 

Boston was humming like an angry hive with American 
privateers and ships of the United States navy refitting 
or waiting the opportunity to slip to sea and avenge the 
Chesapeake. ‘This was less than four weeks after the great 
Chesapeake—Shannon duel off Boston Light. But the Dart 
dashed on, with British colours flying, and chased the 
stranger inside of pilotage waters and up to the lighthouse. 


“At Sunset, ye Ship being 3 miles to Windward of us still,” 
continues the Dar?’s log, “‘ we could count eight guns on the Side, 
and somewhat suspected her to be an English letter-of-marque, 
taken, and being carried into Boston as a Prize. ‘Turned all hands 
to quarters, and everything prepared for Action.” 
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The little sauce-box was prepared to fight a sixteen-gun 
ship in charge of an American prize crew, under the rays 
of Boston Light, with the whole U.S. navy in the ringside 
seats | 


“9 p.m. Saw ye Boston Pilot boat go alongside ye Ship and 
sheer off and on”’—as pilot boats do, when bargaining or putting 
a man aboard—‘“‘ Came up with him (the ship) on his Starboard 
Quarter, hailed, and ordered him to bring to,” (that is, to stop), 
‘and thinking he did not round to quick enough, and judging they 
were preparing to Fire into us, we gave them the Bow Gun” (the 
new twelve-pounder). ‘‘ They rounded to, and she proved to be 
the American ship Union, Capt. Paul Post, from Cadiz for Boston, 
with a cargo of salt, fruit, and block tin.” 


Flinging a large prize crew aboard under command 
of Doane Snow, the new second lieutenant, Capt. Harris 
squared away for the eastward, under all the sail the ship 
and the sloop could carry—with the master of the Union 
volubly arguing the legality of his seizure. At 11 o’clock 
the lights of Boston, for which the Uxion had been steering 
all the way from Portugal, bore south-west by west over 
the ship’s stern, receding. “* Distance,” said the Dart’s 
log, “three or four miles.” 

Here was vindication of John Harris’ policy of refusing 
to fritter away his crew on valueless coasters. Had he 
““manned out” the fleet he chased and overhauled off 
the Isles of Shoals, with two or three men in each, his 
crew would have been so depleted that he would have 
had to return to St. John, and the half-dozen prizes he 
would have brought in would not have averaged £200 
apiece on condemnation. By conserving his men he was 
able to bring to this promising prize and man her with 
sufficient sailors to get her into port with reasonable luck. 
The Union took eight hands from the Dart. Three others 
had gone in the Experiment, so that fourteen men were 
left on board, just enough to work the privateer; not 
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enough to fight. As with the Cuda, Capt. Harris reasoned 
that the surest way of getting this valuable prize home 
safely was to go along with her; so both vessels headed 
for St. John. 

“Capt. Post showed me a license from H. Wellesley,”’ 
confessed Capt. Harris to his log, but even that great 
name did not prevent him from “considering ye block 
tin as an Article of war.” 

At seven next morning was sighted a third vessel, a 
brig steering west. Capt. Harris rowed across to the 
Union, told Doane Snow to carry on for St. John, and, 
returning to the Dart, set every stitch he could carry in 
pursuit of the stranger. 

Soon the Union was out of sight. While the wind held 
moderate the privateer gained on her quarry. At noon 
she seemed to be coming up fast. As the day passed the 
wind increased, and the brig, being much the larger 
vessel, held her own. ‘Coming on to blow Fresh, she 
held us a Taut Chase,” Capt. Harris put it. Swinging 
everything he had in the Darz’s sail locker he followed the 
chase all the way back to where he had captured the Union, 
off Boston Lighthouse. It being broad daylight, and 
knowing the alarm had been raised by the Boston pilot 
boat which had gasped at his daring exploit of the night 
before, he had to give over the hunt here and strike out 
to sea again. 

At this very moment the look-outs sighted another 
brig, coming out of Salem, farther along the coast. Off 
after her he went, chasing her past Cape Ann, and coming 
up with her in the evening. Another Swedish neutral, 
bound for Cayenne. 

‘Let her proceed,” says Capt. Harris’ log tersely. 

He also let the Dart proceed for St. John, as fast as she 
could fly. With a fresh breeze he drove her hard, all 
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that night and all next day, through a thick fog. By 
eight o’clock next evening he got soundings in thirty- 
seven fathoms. 

“Midnight, calm and hazy. Heard ye Roar of ye Shore and saw 


ye land to ye South-east. Ye Ebb of tide running strong, came to 
anchor in 14 Fathoms. Judged ye land to be Cape St. Mary’s.” 


Another sample of privateer seamanship. After a 
mazy chase of two vessels in opposite directions, and a 
blind drive across from Boston in a fog, he hears the 
breakers bellowing at midnight, notes the tide race tearing 
past the bows, and says, confidently: ““ We must be off 
St. Mary’s Cape, at the west end of Nova Scotia. Let 
go the anchor till we get more wind.” 

Lifting fogs confirmed Capt. Harris’ diagnosis. As 
soon as he got a breeze he steered northwards. He was 
in that long arm of the sea which lies between Digby 
Neck and the Nova Scotian mainland. ‘Taking advantage 
of its smooth water for a certain distance he emerged into 
the Bay of Fundy through the narrow Petite Passage, 
twelve miles or so from the spot where he had last spoke 
the Rattler. i 

Then it blew “a gagger,” and the Dart, on the last lap 
of her homeward voyage, had to double-reef. But ere 
sunset Partridge Island and the home port came in sight. 


“Out reefs, set Flying jib,” wrote Capt. Harris, “set ye Square- 
sail, discharged ye Guns and at 10 p.m. came to Anchor in 8 Fathoms, 
Partridge Island bearing north-east, one Mile distant.” 


"Twas an anxious night for all hands. Had the Union 
got in ahead of them, or had she got ashore in the fog, 
or been retaken by a Yankee privateer? With first day- 
light they began to scan the harbour for her. Some 
square-rigged masts showed against the dawn. Too 
tall for that Boston trader’s; a man-of-war’s. Ere sun-up 
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Capt. Harris put off in his boat. A naval officer’s beauty 
sleep had no sanctity for the Dart’s commander. He 
hauled alongside H.M.S. Rattler at once. 

_ “ Have you seen anything of our prizes, the Union and 
the Experiment ?’’ was his first question to the officer of 
the watch, after presenting his compliments to Capt. 
Gordon. 

“You'll find them both in the harbour at the Upper 
Cove,”’ was the comforting assurance, “‘ and Capt. Gordon 
hopes you will consider this early morning call as squaring 
accounts for that roundshot in your larboard bow.” 

Capt. Harris grinned and rowed on. At noon that 
day he let the ink dry on the quill after writing: 

“July ye 1st.—At 5 a.m. went on board H.M. ship Rattler, 
from thence on Board ye Union, from thence on Shore. Meridian, 
moderate breeze and clear. Got ye Dart into ye Harbour and 
moor’d her. ‘Thus ends ye Cruise of ye Dart. JOHN HARRIS, 
Captain.” 

A modest flourish, much less than some masters used 
to attach to each day’s “transactions ”’ in the log book. 
The fashion then was to punctuate each twenty-four 
hours with something in the nature of ‘‘ And so ends the 
Sea Day, All Well on Board the good ship So-and-so,”’ 
sometimes abbreviated into “So ends,” sometimes spun 
out with patriotic sentiments or sea-savoury aphorisms. 

Were this a work of fiction it would close at this point, 
with the announcement that the Unxion proved such a 
valuable prize that Capt. Harris was able to retire from 
the sea on the proceeds of the sale of her cargo and the 
Cuba’s and his other prizes. But unfortunately the Vice- 
Admiralty Court records do not read that way. British 
justice is not infallible, but it has a reputation for honesty, 
and it displayed it here, in favour of an American ship 
and American merchants, and against a gallant British 
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sailor, although Americans were at that time enemies of 
Britain. 

The license given by ‘‘H. Wellesley’’ held good, even 
to the extent of protecting Boston profiteers against British 
privateersmen. ‘The British Admiralty which was being 
denounced by American demagogues as the instrument 
of world-tyranny, decided that the Union had delivered 
her outward cargo of foodstuffs in good faith (and at 
good prices) and had sailed with her homeward cargo in 
full reliance on a British official’s assurance, properly 
given, that she should not be molested from the time she 
left Boston till she returned. Accordingly she was 
acquitted by the prize court and restored to her owners. 

After this episode Capt. John Harris disappears from 
the Dart’s narrative. It is to be hoped he took over that 
saucy pilot-model privateer the Washington, and made 
many more prizes. 

On July 14th, 1813, a new warrant or commission 
was issued for the Dart, with James Ross as commander. 
This would indicate that Messrs. Robert Shives, James 
Hay, jr., and James Throop Hanford, of St. John, the 
Dart’s owners, did not hold it against her former first 
lieutenant that he had been logged as deserting when 
Capt. Harris was on the eve of putting to sea on his second 
cruise. Wm. Owen went with Capt. Ross as chief mate 
or first lieutenant under the new commission. 

Capt. Ross lost little time in getting the Dart back 
to her hunting ground, and in number of captures he 
was even more successful than his predecessor, although 
their value was smaller. On July 29th, 1813, he captured 
his first, the laden sloop Meguoit, close in with Portland, 
and he is said to have taken fourteen in a row, only returning 
to port when manning out prizes left but three officers 
and four men on board the privateer. 
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On September 24th, 1813, the Salem privateer Orange 
was driven on to Fox Island in Machias Bay, on the coast 
of Maine, by the Dart, and destroyed by the boats of 
H.M. brig Lmulous and H.M. schooner Bream, two 
great terrors of American evildoers. 

Capt. Ross was a humane man. When he captured 
the schooner Camden, of Bangor, Benjamin Downs, her 
master, told him that both he and his mate were suffering 
from illness, and begged that they and his nephew, a 
boy who completed the schooner’s crew, might be allowed 
to go at the first opportunity. At considerable risk of 
capture James Ross landed them near their own homes 
on Wood Island on the coast of Maine. 

As happened with many privateers, British and American, 
the Dart ventured once too often. On October 22nd, 
1813, as she hovered off Point Judith, with most of her 
men again away in prizes, she was attacked by an American 
revenue cutter out of Rhode Island, manned with volun- 
teers. The remaining handful of St. John men fought 
bravely, but William Owen, prize-master of the Washington, 
of which Capt. Harris was so proud, and first lieutenant 
under Capt. Ross, was killed, and the Dart was taken. 

It should be remembered that the Dart, like several 
of the provincial privateers captured by Americans, only 
became a provincial privateer through being captured 
from the Americans originally. For each provincial 
privateer which fell into American hands in the War of 
1812, at least four American privateers were captured 
by the British. Salem alone lost sixteen privateers in 
this way. 


“AND SO ENDS.” 
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Loc Boox No. 3 


SHAVING MILES AND SUCH 


Enscrolling the badness of Abimelech, whose Wily 
Reynards began by bereaving a man of his breeches 
and a baby of its boots, and ended by murdering an 
islander in his own home. 
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ABIMELECH Riccs and his desperadoes of the Wily Reynard 
were perhaps at the bottom of the scale of American priva- 
teersmen; although New Brunswick people awarded the 
palm to the shaving mills and their shaggy crews. 

A shaving mill was an open boat, manned by as many 
as thirty men, pulling sixteen oars, and mounting a small 
cannon or swivels, besides the muskets of the crew. The 
shaving mills excited the abhorrence of their own country- 
men, but they carried on their depredations under 
commissions from President Madison, and they throve. 
For example: 

‘Boston, Oct. 18th, 1813—Arrived on Monday night, a Shaving 
Mill, the General Pike, carrying one 6-pounder and two swivels; 
but not being pleased with the reception they met with at this Port 


(their Shocking Appearance creating general Disgust) they sailed 
again next forenoon.”’—St. John, N.B., Courter. 


The shaving mills were fitted out in Maine, and coasted 
around the Bay of Fundy as far as St. John. They were 
a pest among the small traders and unarmed vessels which 
might be becalmed offshore, and a terror to the inhabitants 
of Charlotte County, N.B. Here they frequently landed 
to replenish their stores, cook meals, and snatch sleep. 
Being open rowboats, without protection from sun, rain 
or snow, and having no living accommodation, their 
crews “camped out.” 
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They were strangers to the razor or scissors, which 
is probably the reason for the odd name of their craft. 
They did not confine their robberies to henroosts. An 
inventory of their plunder at Beaver Harbour and Penn- 
field, in Charlotte County, in June, 1813, includes antique 
dry goods such as homespun flannel, broadcloth, wildbore 
and dowlas, besides hardware—padlocks, cod-hooks, nails, 
buttons—and provisions, dried meat, molasses, sugar and 
coffee. This raid was made by the whaleboat Weasel 
of Castine, whereof Daniel Snow was commissioned by 
President Madison as commander. Ten or fifteen men 
landed at night, surrounded the store and dwellings of 
a Capt. Young and a Mr. White, and burst open the 
doors with crowbars. ‘They carried off even the clothing 
of the wives and children of their victims. ‘They also 
took the little schooner and all the fishing lines upon which 
a third resident of Beaver Harbour, Capt. Cross, depended 
for a living. Three brave New Brunswickers, Joshua 
Freeman, of Indian Island, Capt. Anderson and Sergt. 
John Colder, of the Charlotte County militia, manned 
boats and pursued the shaving mill and her prize. They 
recovered Capt. Cross’ craft and drove the shaving mill 
ashore on Grand Manan Island. 

That was what made it impossible to stamp out this 
pest—the ease with which these plunderers could row 
into shoal water, beyond the reach of gun-brigs or schooners 
sent after them. If pursued by boats they would dis- 
appear into creeks and coves and hide in the woods. At 
most, all that could be done was to destroy their craft— 
if the shaving mill, cleverly hauled up out of the water 
and covered with boughs, could be discovered. Their 
many oars made them immune from pursuit by sailing 
vessels in light winds and calms. 

New Brunswick settlers felt particularly aggrieved at 
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these depredations, because at the beginning of the war 
there had been a tacit treaty of neutrality on the Maine- 
New Brunswick border. On the part of the Americans— 
many of whom wished to continue their profitable illicit 
trade with the British provinces—this neutrality was 
unofhicial. Customs officers, garrison commanders, and 
privateersmen, did not recognize it. But American mer- 
chants did, and Sir John Coape Sherbrooke, lieutenant 
governor of Nova Scotia, gave it official sanction by 
proclamation, on July 2nd, 1812. 

So earnestly did the American border merchants accept 
the arrangement regarding neutrality that when the first 
Crowninshield privateer sloop Fefferson put into Eastport, 
Maine, on July gth, 1812, 

“the commander went ashore, where he was examined by the 
(American) Committee of Safety, informed of the agreement entered 
into to observe a strict neutrality, and advised to go away without 
molesting any person. ‘This he promised to do, but far from per- 
forming, went immediately to Snug Cove, where he took a British 
schooner, owned by Mr. Swann, and carried her direct to sea. He 
also cut the cable of a sloop, which fortunately got on shore, and 
this prevented her being carried off. “The ‘fefferson is numbered 


46, about 24 tons, armed with one swivel and small arms. ‘The 
captain’s commission is dated the Ist of July.” 


—St. John, N.B., Courier. 
Instead of observing neutrality, the report goes on, 


‘“* American privateers in the Bay of Fundy stop all boats they 
come across, and, report says, rob passengers of their money, Americans 
as well as British. Several of the inhabitants of Moose Island 
(American) who were removing their families have been taken by 
these privateers. “They have insulted the inhabitants on that island 
and threatened to destroy their homes.” 


One of the much denounced shaving mills out of Port- 
land, in Maine, captured a large English brig and came 
into Portland in triumph on her captive’s deck! 
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The Wily Reynard was not much larger than a whale- 
boat, but of different type; a fast-sailing decked-over 
pilot schooner hailing from Boston. She measured only 
twenty-two tons, mounted one gun, and. started out with 
a crew of twenty-three men. 

Her name has given the chroniclers as much trouble. 
as she gave the mariners and inhabitants of Nova Scotia. 
The American Maclay, following contemporary records, 
calls her the Wile Renard; Vice-Admiralty court papers 
speak of her as the Wiley Renard. Wild Reynard was 
another variant, and wild was her record. She had more 
than one commander, Riggs at one time, Lane at another. 
She made two cruises before she was caught by Capit. 
Broke, in his good ship the Shannon, in October, 1812. 
Her change of commanders may have been due to the 
evil reputation, part comic, part tragic, attaching to her. 
Hanging at the yardarm was a fate many naval commanders 
yearned to apportion to privateersmen in general, and 
the record of the Wily Reynard was such that some of her 
crew might well have been chosen as an example. And 
yet Abimelech Riggs, first commander of the Wily Reynard, 
was allowed to go with his second vessel, the Eunice, of 
Boston, when the Nova Scotian privateer, Sir Fohn Sher- 
brooke, brought both before the Court of Vice-Admiralty 
in June, 1813. Riggs had, after leaving the Wily Reynard, 
been running contraband foodstuffs for Wellington’s 
armies in Portugal from Norfolk, Va.—a sidelight on the 
subterranean passages of the war. The Eunice was owned 
by pillars of American patriotism in Boston. 


“The small shallop Three Brothers of Manchester was on 23rd 
July captured off White Islands by the pilot-boat-built privateer Wild 
Reynard, of and from Boston, carrying one 6-pounder, swivels 
and muskets, commanded by Abimelech Riggs. While the privateer 
was taking an inventory of the articles on board another shallop 
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hove in sight. This they brought to, and took out of her three 
barrels of Indian meal and one of tar, and put the crew of the Three 
Brothers and some female passengers on board—not before the 
men’s chests were plundered of everything of value in them, even 
to a small child’s pair of shoes, and a paper of pins belonging to one 
of the women. The other shallop they plundered completely— 
indeed, took from one of the poor men a tolerable good pair of 
trousers he had on.” 


Let us hope these vulpine robbers had the grace to 
give their victim the stolen paper of pins, in and for his 
extremity. The Halhfax Chronicle continues: 


** A number of hungry picaroon privateers have greatly distressed 
the coasts and fishermen of the province (of Nova Scotia) and its 
vicinity. “The schooner Peggy, Terrio, (that is, commanded by 
Capt. Theriault) from Sydney, with coals, after having been chased 
into one or two harbours to the eastward, was, on the 30th July, with 
several others, pursued into Pope’s Harbour by the Wiley Reynard, 
I gun and 20 men—only seven then on board. 

‘The privateer captain (ironical italics on the part of the news- 
paper) boarded the Peggy, snapped his rusty pistol three times at 
Terrio, a poor infirm old man; and his lieutenant, worthy of such 
a commander, beat one of Terrio’s sons in a most severe and barbarous 
manner, merely because, as the Rascall said, they had run the vessel 
so far up the harbour.” 

“The Wild Reynard,” said the Nova Scotia Royal Gazette, 
“rows 24 oars.—On board her are two Englishmen, who told 
Thos. Hearty, master of the shallop Three Brothers, they had deserted 
from an English ship-of-war.—One of them called himself Second 
Lieutenant Hopkins.” 


The rusty pistol was snapped too often by the Wily 
Reynard’s barbarous lieutenant or one of his gang. On 


the last day of 1812 the Nova Scotia Royal Gazette carried 
the following appeal: 


“IN DEEP DISTRESS 


“The Widow and Nine Orphan Children of the late Francis 
Clements, murdered on Sheep Island—the oldest not 17, and the 
second daughter has lost the use of her limbs and is entirely helpless. 
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Subscription lists have been left at the Exchange Coffee House, and 
at the Stationery Store of Messrs. J. & D. Howe, where the smallest 
donation will be gratefully received.” 


A “respectable gentleman of Yarmouth”’ afforded the 
explanation that on the night of October 8th a boat’s 
crew from an American privateer later identified as the 
Wily Reynard landed on Sheep Island at the mouth of 
the Tusket River, inhabited only by Francis Clements, 
a poor man, and his family. On hearing the voices 
Clements stepped out of his door. He had not gone 
five paces down the path to the water when a rufhan shot 
him through the head with a pistol. Then the gang 
rushed into his house, abused Mrs. Clements in a shameful 
manner, ransacked the place, and carried off the pigs and 
fowls and sheep. They dragged poor Clements’ body 
some distance towards their boat, but, abandoning it, 
put out to sea with their booty. 

When the Wily Reynard was brought into Halifax a 
few days later a man named Swaine in her crew was 
identified as one of Clements’ murderers. He was com- 
mitted for trial. What became of him I do not know. 
Giving a prisoner of war a well-earned hanging is not a 
simple matter when the enemy holds prisoners of war 
who do not deserve that fate. 

Naval men, as already stated, were most severe critics 
of privateersmen. They despised those of their own 
nation and hated those of the enemy. “‘ Give the privateers 
the stem!” was an old prescription in the navy, seldom, 
if ever, carried out. It meant to run a privateer down, 
to run over her, cut her in two. Naval pay was so low 
that officers were largely dependent on prize money, 
through the capture of enemy vessels. Some made 
fortunes through being placed on stations where there 
was enemy commerce to be intercepted. Every shilling 
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made by a privateer in prize money came out of a man- 
of-warsman’s pocket—so the navy felt. This may account 
for Nelson’s pronouncement in 1804: ‘‘ The conduct 
of all privateers is, as far as I have seen, so near piracy 
that I can only wonder any civilized nation can allow 
them.”’ Nelson never saw Nova Scotian or New Brunswick 
privateersmen, except when John Barss, of Liverpool 
(later first lieutenant of the Sherbrooke), went out of his 
way to warn him of the whereabouts of Villeneuve’s fleet. 
But his remark keyed the attitude of many lesser lights 
in the British navy towards a patriotic profession whose 
conduct was on the whole gallant and creditable. 

In spite of what shaving mills and Wily Reynards did 
on one side and candy-snatchers like Capt. Hickey, of 
the Atalante, did on the other (you are yet to hear about 
the Crown) all American privateersmen were not brutal, 
nor were all British naval officers bullies. 

While some privateersmen under the Stars and Stripes 
scrupled not to steal the pants of poor mariners they met, 
others observed all the social amenities. This latter 
class was not limited to the commanders of large privateers 
like the America or Alexander, which rivalled men-of-war 
for discipline and appointments. The following adver- 
tisement was inserted in the St. John, N.B., Courier of 
June 17th, 1813, by the commander of one of the humbler 
American cruisers, the two-gun sloop Wasp, of forty tons. 
She joined the great and growing group of captured 
prizes in St. John harbour about this time, after an eight- 
hour running fight and fifty-minute battle at close quarters 
off Brier Island in the Bay of Fundy. The Wasp was 
almost an even match for the little British patrol schooner 
Bream. ‘The pair fought it out, and the Bream won. 


“A CARD.—Lieut. Hare, Commander of H.M. Schooner 
Bream, is respectfully requested to accept the sincere thanks of 
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Captain Ernest A. Ervin, commander of the American privateer 
Wasp, of Salem, for the very courteous, friendly and gentlemanlike 
treatment received while a prisoner on board, the deportment observed 
toward him being more like a friend and countryman than that of a 
declared enemy. 


“St. John, June 13, 1813.” 


Nathaniel Ricker, prize-master of one of the Dar’s 
captures, the ‘foanna—the schooner whose American 
master got himself set ashore because he cursed his captors 
so hard—had had quite a different story to tell of this 
polite privateersman. Before joining the Dart Ricker 
had been the skipper of the schooner Friendship. On 
April 2sth, 1813, she was captured in St. Andrew’s Bay 
by the Wasp and carried into Machias. Capt. Ricker 
was said to have been put in irons, plundered of all his 
clothes and his money and his watch, and otherwise 
cruelly treated. When he came into St. John as prize- 
master of the ‘foanna and “‘saw in the papers” that the 
Wasp had been captured he was voluble over his past 
woes; but his own commander, Capt. John Harris of 
the Dart, took his pen in hand and published the 


statement: 


“I do affirm in justice to Capt. Ervin of the Wasp that upon 
the said Ricker being questioned by me on the above subject he said 
he was not plundered in the manner above stated and that his watch 
and money were not taken from him.” 


Capt. Ervin’s acknowledgment is in keeping with one 
of the articles of agreement entered in the log book of 
his privateer before he started on his cruise: 


“* Article XV.—The private property of any female prisoner, 
provided it does not amount to more than $600, shall, with the 
consent of the captain and his officers, be respected and untouched 
by the captors, and the restoration of any private property respected, 
provided it does not amount to more than $300, may be given up 
at the discretion of the captain and officers.” 
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Ill-worded but creditable. 

Lieut. Hare, captor of the Wasp after she had sent 
home a score of prizes, soon afterwards won the hand of a 
St. John lady, Miss Mary Stewart St. George. They 
were married on Wednesday evening, August 11th, 1813; 
and early in the following year he was promoted to the 
happily-named gun-brig Manly. He rose to the rank 
of post-captain in the navy, and was for many years an 
honoured citizen of St. John. 


“ SO ENDS THIS SEA DAY ALL WELL 
ON BOARD.” 
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ONE CRUISE,OR THE CRON 


Smallest of all the provincial privateers.— 
Showing how privateersmen had as much to dread 
from the King’s ships at times as from enemy 
cruisers.—Also, that two can play at the game of 
decoy. 


ONE CRUISE OF THE CROWN 


““SoLomMon JENNINGS comes here into court,” begins the 
faded foolscap of the Vice-Admiralty record. It has lain 
folded in its docket among scores and scores of other 
papers in a green painted pine box for more than a century; 
and it has a faint dusty smell of pine wood that has been 
drying a very long time, and ancient sealing wax, and 
old ink. 

What follows here is almost, word for word, a transcrip- 
tion of what was said there in Halifax a hundred and 
fourteen years ago and more by Solomon Jennings and 
his men. It is possible that this will tell their story more 
accurately than do the court depositions from which it is 
copied: for it is difficult to imagine a gnarled old time- 
expired man-o’-warsman, who had fought under Nelson 
and “‘ Black Dick”? Howe, and a Bluenose skipper who 
had captured American prize ships, and was himself taken 
by American privateersmen, decorating their original 
statement with the precise formalism of the “saids ”’ and 
‘“‘furthermores ” and ‘‘ whereases ’”’ in which the recorded 
depositions abound. 

You must know that this tale concerns the privateer 
schooner Crown “‘ whereof Solomon Jennings goeth master, 
by force of arms to attack, surprise, seize and take all 
ships and vessels, goods, wares and merchandise, chattels 
and effects belonging to any persons inhabiting within 
any of the territories of the United States of America, 
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excepting only the harbours and roades within shot of 
the cannon of princes or states in amity with his Majesty.” 

In this pious enterprise, according to the same attested 
information, “Thomas Perry goeth mate or lieutenant, 
John Selby gunner, James Alms boatswain, Charles 
Williams cook, no surgeon; and Thomas D. Hawthorne, 
Samuel Harris and himself, Solomon Jennings, of the 
said port of Halifax, are the owners and setters-out of the 
said schooner Crown.” 

“The said schooner Crown,” was probably the tiniest 
of all the ships which bore Britain’s warflag to sea in 1813. 
Thomas Smith, a baker, of Halifax, and Wm. O’Bryan, 
sailmaker, bound themselves to the King in the sum of 
£1,500 that Solomon Jennings and the Crown would 
behave themselves properly within the scope of the King’s 
regulations respecting private armed ships. For the 
schooner herself such recognizances hardly seemed neces- 
sary. Seven men, with arms outstretched, fingertips 
touching fingertips, more than measured her entire length. 
Two, similarly arranged, spanned her greatest breadth; 
and the boys, who formed a large proportion of her total 
crew of thirty, could scarce stand upright below deck 
without bumping their young heads. The grown men 
had to come up out of the hold to pull on their seaboots. 
The Crown was less than forty feet long, her deck was 
only thirty inches out of the water, and her square stern 
was so narrow that the tiller crowded the helmsman 
against the bulwarks. She had one g-pounder gun. 
Her little hold was crammed with an arms chest with 
thirty-five muskets and twenty cutlasses in it, the spare 
suit of three sails, casks of water and barrels of beef and 
biscuits for three months, two 100-pound kegs of 
gunpowder, and one hundred and twelve round cannon- 
balls. It was so full that the crew had no room to sling 
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their hammocks, and had to sleep on the seachests which 
contained all their worldly goods. 

Solomon Jennings, who ruled this narrow realm, came 
into court then, and (to heave the last of the legal ballast 
overboard) “‘ alleged, pleaded and articulately propounded ”’ 
that he, commander of the private armed schooner Crown, 
was cruising at sea, alone, ten miles south-west of Cape 
Sable, and steering a west-south-west course at half-past 
three of the morning of April 23rd, 1813. 

It was dark yet, but the wary look-outs, shivering at 
the mastheads, discovered a blur in the night, and soon 
were sure it was a ship of some sort hove to, that is, standing 
still under canvas, at two miles distance. 

Capt. Jennings called all hands, hove his own vessel 
to, and waited for the day. 

What would the stranger prove? Man-of-war or 
merchantman? And friend or foe? 

By five o’clock they could make her out to be a brigantine. 
She had no colours flying. There was something about 
the look of her side which suggested the squares of gun- 
ports. If an armed enemy, dare they attack her? Or 
would she pounce upon them with the first light? 

As dawn filtered through, the stranger, sighting the 
Crown, filled the backed topsail which had held her 
stationary, and ran off before the wind. As she turned 
the privateersmen could see that what they had taken 
for gunports were bales of cotton stowed on her quarters. 
No man-of-war then, but a merchantman, a prize, an 
American prize! 

She was five times the size of the Crown, but that did 
not matter. The privateer piled on all sail in pursuit. 
The wind had died away almost to a calm, so she manned 
her sweeps and crept up on the quarry. That was one 


thing the Crown could do well; ghost along in a calm, 
H 
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Thirty men and boys pulling on twelve long ashen oars 
could make her do four miles an hour when the water 
was smooth. 

At half-past five Capt. Jennings fired a musket, but the 
chase kept running away to the south-west. Then he 
fired three of his nine-pound cannon-balls after her. Two 
of them went over her, splashing the water ahead of her, 
and the third hit the tie or halliards of her fore topgallant 
yard, so that spar and sail blew out and fell like a loosened 
curtain below the topsail. She put her helm down and 
hove to again, with her head to the westward. The 
Crown passed under her lee, shortened sail, and took 
possession of her as four bells were striking—six o’clock 
in the morning. 

The stranger was the brigantine Sidae, of Boston, 
Rufus Curtis, master, homeward bound from Savannah 
with a cargo of cotton and reeds. Her skipper, being 
badly out of his reckoning, had hove to for the night 
when he got soundings, hoping that he would find where 
he was. He did. Capt. Jennings put a prize crew on 
board, with John Reyno as prize-master. They hand- 
cuffed the seven Americans, and ferried the prisoners and 
their belongings over to the Crown. At 7 a.m. the little 
privateer and her big prize both filled away, steering 
eastward together for Halifax, with a light wind, and not 
another sail visible to them on all the horizon. Breakfast 
was served to privateersmen, prize crew and prisoners 
alike. 

At half-past nine the masthead men of the Crown hailed 
that there was a sail to the north-east, steering towards 
them. Capt. Jennings at once hove both vessels to 
again and sent the seachests of the prize crew across to 
them in the boarding boat, so that if the two vessels were 
separated permanently his men in the Sidae would not 
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be left destitute of a change of clothing. Then, ordering 
prize-master Reyno to steer to the southward, he himself 
sent the Crown away on the northerly tack, so that the 
pursuing vessel would have to make a choice of which 
sail she would follow. 

She gave chase to the Crown, and while the wind was 
light the privateer almost held her own, but as soon as 
it breezed up in the afternoon the strange ship, a large 
three-master bristling with studding-sails, rapidly overtook 
the wallowing little bald-headed schooner. The Crown, 
getting in her lee, meekly hove to again for the fourth 
time that day. 

Capt. Jennings’ doubts about the character of his 
pursuer—at first he thought she was a large American 
privateer, like the Alexander of Salem—were relieved as 
she drew near, for she bore the long whiplash pennant 
of a British sloop-of-war, and therefore should be a friend. 
She was the /ralante, a capture from the French; fast 
as a gull when there was any wind stirring, and hovering, 
like a gull, along the sealanes used in war. She was 
many times the size of the Crown; so much larger that 
one of the score of sails she carried would have made the 
Crown’s whole outfit and left canvas over for sail covers. 

As the Crown rolled, cut off from the wind by the height 
of the man-of-war’s quarter-deck, a voice hailed sharply: 
“What schooner is that?’”’ ‘The speaker was Frederick 
Hickey, Esq., commander of the Azalante. 

“The Crown privateer, port of Halifax,” hailed back 
Capt. Jennings. 

“What is that other vessel? ”’ 

‘“An American brigantine, captured by the Crown 
last night.” 

‘“Come now, that won’t do!” roared the King’s 
officer. 
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’ 


“It JS our prize, sir,” answered one of the privateers- 
men—the vessels were so close now that conversation was 
easy. “Old John Adams sighted her last night in his 
watch—he had the deck from two till four. We hung 
on in the light wind all night. We was afraid to attack, 
sir, because he seemed to have ports, but in the morning 
we saw it was only cotton bales, and chased her and brought 
her to.” 

As the Aralanie forged ahead of the becalmed privateer 
her launch dropped into the water from the davits and her 
first lieutenant leapt in and was pulled quickly towards 
the Crown. 

“Show me that vessel’s papers,” he demanded, as he 
sprang on to the privateer’s low deck, “and tell me how 
you came by them.” 

Capt. Jennings was silent, for the excellent reason that 
he had not yet got the prize’s papers in his hands. He 
knew where they were, but in the haste of a strenuous 
day and in his lack of experience in prize-making he had 
not yet sealed them up. ‘This was his first capture, and 
he was only two days at sea. 

Rufus Curtis, the American master, was a prisoner on 
the Crown’s deck. He thrust his shackled hands into the 
breast pocket of his jacket and awkwardly drew forth 
a bundle of papers. These he extended to the Atalante’s 
lieutenant. The latter glanced at them and _ hastened 
back to his captain. Here was the making of prize 
money! ‘The privateer still had the prize. But the 
man-of-war had the prize’s papers. 

As soon as the launch tackles were hooked on, the 
Atalante made sail again after the cotton-burdened brigan- 
tine, leaving the Crown to labour along in her wake, like 
an urchin who toddles, wailing, after a wretch who has 
taken his sugarstick. Soon the man-of-war was up with 
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the Sidae in the fresh breeze, and ordered her to heave to 
and send a boat on board. 

John Adams, a scarred and crippled man-o’-warsman, 
was one of the prize crew from the Siéae who unwillingly 
rowed to the 4talante. 

‘When was this vessel taken?’’ demanded Capt. 
Hickey as the privateersmen made their bow on the 
quarter-deck of His Majesty’s cruiser. 

The old bluejacket scented the pursuit of prize money 
in the question. He could hear the Atalanie officers 
talking about their ship having sighted the brigantine 
before six o’clock that morning. 

‘“T can’t rightly say, your Honour,” he began, “ seeing 
as how I had no timepiece, nor none on board, only a 
sandglass.”’ 

“Nonsense,” said Capt. Hickey, “you know very 
well when she was taken, and you are going to tell us.” 

“Well, your Honour,” the old tar resumed, “I had 
the deck from two to four, as near as we could tell, keeping 
time with the glass, and it was in my watch we saw her 
first. Six miles off, I thought. Some said only two, but 
it was so dark we couldn’t tell. We sighted her half or 
three-quarters of an hour before daybreak, and when we 
could see a little we fired the nine-pounder to bring her 
to, but she wouldn’t bring to, not till we got within a 
quarter of a mile of her, and it was still very early, just after 
sunrise, when we boarded her 4 

“Stow that!”’ cut in Capt. Hickey. “Tell the truth 
as to when she was captured, my man, or you shall regret 
it. And remember, we had been in chase of this vessel 
for hours, and saw when you did board her, which was after 
nine o’clock.”’ 

“That would be the second time, sir, when we shifted 
the seachests and separated, after we sighted you.” 
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“Now for the last time, sirrah,” stormed the captain, 
‘when do you say that brigantine was captured? ” 

It was really a little prize court duel, being fought out 
on the quarter-deck. Capt. Hickey, a brave and com- 
petent commander, was playing the rdle of blustering 
attorney, trying to manufacture evidence for his client 
from the mouth of a hostile witness. His client was his 
whole ship’s company, every man in which stood to make 
a few pounds or shillings if it could be established that 
this prize belonged to the Aralanie by reason of that vessel 
having sighted it before the Crown interfered. Pitted against 
him was a sturdy witness who had been through the mill 
of the navy and knew all the tricks of prize court evidence. 
He, too, was an attorney, as well as a witness. He knew 
that on his words hung whatever prize money might come 
to Sol Jennings and Smith the baker, and O’Bryan, the 
sailmaker, and all the men and boys who had put their cash 
and their labour into the Crown as an investment. 

“When do you say that brigantine was captured?”’ 
once more demanded Capt. Hickey. Navy pay apart 
from prize money never raised a family. 

“Close after sunrise, sir,” said the privateersman 
doggedly. Then, looking him full in the eye: “I think 
it hard and a shame, sir, for a King’s officer to try to take 
away the rights of a poor privateersman—too poor, sir, 
to carry a watch in his pocket—when the privateer’s 
prize was captured and manned for Halifax long before 
the King’s ship could be in sight!” 

It was a good plea for a jury, but unfortunately for 
Attorney John Adams, privateersman and ex-bluejacket, 
this was a non-jury court. 

“Insolent!”’ roared Capt. Hickey, who had discipline 
to maintain as well as prize money to worry over. Then 
he played his last card. ‘The cat shall teach you man- 
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ners, my man. I press you here and now in the King’s 
name and for the King’s service. You shall stay aboard 
this ship, and, by Heaven, you shall learn discipline.” 

John Adams did not flinch. 

“I do not need to learn discipline, sir,” he replied 
coolly. “I have had the honour to serve His Majesty 
under Lord Nelson, at the Battle of the Nile. I was 
wounded and disabled there. I fought under his Lordship 
at the capture of St. Jago, and at the Battle of Copen- 
hagen, and at Teneriffe. I fought under Capt. Barclay 
on the glorious First of June, in Lord Howe’s action, 
when we whipped the French and Spanish. As for keeping 
me on board here, that is something you cannot do, your 
Honour. I have already served my King and country long 
and faithfully, and have been disabled in His Majesty’s 
service, and so earned my discharge. And I have it, 
your Honour, in black and white, and can produce it.” 

Capt. Hickey felt he was beaten, but he would not 
surrender while there was any powder in his magazine. 

“ Surgeon,” he snapped, “examine that man! ”’ 

Then and there they stripped the gallant old privateers- 
man to the skin. Even the money-hungry naval officers 
sympathized when they saw the marks in his body of his 
long and cruel war service, as he stood there, naked, in 
the April wind. 

“The King could not take him, sir,” reported the 
surgeon, “‘even if he were liable for service.” 

“Well the King can and will take a substitute then,” 
declared Capt. Hickey. ‘‘ You there,” calling on James 
Stewart, another of the prize crew from the Crown. “ You 
look a likely seaman. I take you here and now, in the 
King’s name. Remember, from this moment you are a 
bluejacket in the King’s service, on board this ship. Now 
—let me hear when the brigantine was captured.” 
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Stewart swiftly resolved to make the best of a bad 
situation. 

“Tl tell the whole story, your Honour,” he said, 
tugging his forelock. “I shipped in the privateer, and 
we wooded and watered at an inlet to the westward of 
Liverpool, in the province; Ragged Island Harbour, 
it’s called. It was the day before yesterday we sailed. 
At daylight this morning we fell in with this brigantine, 
and it must have been between eight and nine when we 
came up with her. "Tenny rate, your Honour, I was 
put aboard of her half an hour after we had taken her, and | 
went aloft to rig the fore topgallant yard, for it had been 
carried away. Then I saw a sail coming down before 
the wind, and it was your vessel, sir. I could tell she was 
a British man-of-war, but she was right end on, and I 
could just see your hull, and couldn’t make out whether 
you had two masts or three, whether you were a brig or a 
ship. You would be three or four leagues off then . 

Here a black look from Capt. Hickey checked Stewart’s 
remarkable tribute to his own eyesight, and he snatched 
at something to save him from the wrath to come. 

‘““T thought to myself,” he declared, “that with such 
lofty masts you might have seen us long before we saw 
you a 

“That will do, my man,” said Capt. Hickey. ‘‘ Go 
forward to your duty.” 

‘But, sir,” protested another of the prize crew from 
the Crown, who had come over with the boat from the 
Sibae, “when we shipped on this cruise it was on the 
understanding that as privateersmen we were exempt 
from impressment.” 

“T’ll teach you differently!” retorted the commander 
of the King’s ship. ‘‘Go forward to your duty, also, 
on board this vessel, and let me hear no more of what 
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you were told when you went privateering. You're 
bluejackets now.” 

With that the two trapped privateersmen were bundled 
into the Aralante’s forecastle, and so disappeared among 
the crew of the man-of-war. 

Capt. Hickey sent a midshipman on board the Sidae 
along with John Adams, in the boat in which the victims 
of this sea-tyranny had come to him at hissummons. But 
stout John Reyno, the prize-master from the Crownz, who 
had remained on board the brigantine all the time, refused 
to leave her, or to relinquish his command. The Atalante 
made sail, resuming her restless raking of the waters, 
and the Sitdae steered on for Halifax, the middy being 
treated as a passenger. 

It was months after all this happened that Solomon 
Jennings “came here into court’”’ and told his tale; and 
the reason for the delay was this. Learning of the fate 
of his prize and prize crew Capt. Jennings hauled up 
for Shelburne, N.S. to get rid of the seven prisoners he 
had on board, and to replace his lost privateersmen. While 
he was ashore, trying to persuade more men to ship, 
three of his old hands deserted, rather than go to sea 
again and be impressed by the next British man-of-war the 
Crown might encounter. To prevent the loss of his entire 
crew in this way Jennings hove up his anchor and put 
to sea forthwith. He had only nineteen men and boys, 
when he got off the Maine shore, but he made two or 
three captures of small coasters. What followed is told 
in this letter from Capt. Jennings to his fellow owners, 
from Wiscasset Jail, in Maine, April 30th, 1813: 


‘ Gentlemen—lIt is with extreme regret that I announce 
to you the loss of your vessel the Crowm lately under my 
command. On the joth day of April, while standing 
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for Pinquid Point, discovered a sail running to the east- 
ward; as I thought she might be loaded with supplies 
for Eastport I attemped to cut her off, keeping all my 
men below except two, with my jibboom rigged in, square- 
sail yard on deck, and gun housed, to decoy her. 

“When I got within musquet shot, finding I was too 
near the shore, tacked, and stood off, she being then about 
four points on my weather quarter, heading us very fast, 
not altering her course. I was then obliged to haul my 
wind close, to weather a ledge on my lee bow, after doing 
which I shortened sail to let her come up, seeing she was 
a large, deep-waisted sloop with only three men on deck, 
until half musquet shot, when I attempted to speak her. 
But what was my surprise when in an instant I saw her 
deck crowded with men, who had been lying down to 
their quarters, and the deep waist covered them. 

“I then ordered all hands on deck, to make sail and 
clear away the carronade. By this time they fired. I 
answered them (with musketry) and hoisted English 
colours, but the halliards were cut away out of Mr. Selby’s 
(the gunner’s) hands, who immediately bent them again. 

“ By this time I got my carronade going and the 
remainder of my people employed making sail, except three 
or four with musquets, and two to hand powder and guard 
five prisoners; but in spite of all my exertions their showers 
of musquetry cut away my small ropes so fast I could 
neither set my flying jib nor squaresail. 

““T remained in this situation for nearly an hour, when 
they attempted to board me. Shortly after a heavy shower 
of balls cut away the jib sheets, when the vessel lost way 
(coming up into the wind for lack of headsail). About 
the same time the signal halliards was again shot away, 
and the colours fell in the water, which gave the enemy 
fresh courage, who boarded me on the starboard bow; 
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when I was obliged to surrender to their superior 
numbers. 

“The sloop proved to be the Jucrease, of Bristol (Maine), 
which had been fitted out with six guns and eighty men 
to take the man-of-war schooner Bream, which had burnt 
a number of coasters, and the Jucrease, being a coaster, 
made an excellent decoy as well as a good sailer. 

*‘ What is most wonderful to relate is that there is about 
300 balls in our hull and spars, the sails and rigging of 
both vessels wonderfully cut to pieces, a number of balls 
through our hats and cloathes, yet there is not a man 
either killed or wounded on either side.” 

The Increase was commanded in this exploit by Capt. 
Samuel Tucker, a Revolutionary veteran who had 
commanded the frigate Boston. Even if Solomon Jennings 
and his handful of raw men and little boys had had old 
John Adams’ seasoning with cutlass and cannon under 
Nelson or any other seafighter it is doubtful if they could 
have beaten off odds of four to one in well-armed men, 
and six to one in guns. ‘Their surrender to such superior 
force after their colours were twice shot away was no 
disgrace. 

The court of Vice-Admiralty, which heard Solomon 
Jennings’ story finally, listened to affidavits on behalf of 
H.M.S. Azalante, and allowed her to be a joint captor, 
along with the late Crown, of the brigantine Sibae. The 
American ship and her cargo were sold for £5,062 IIs., 
so that Capt. Hickey’s high-handed clutch for prize 
money for himself and crew was not unavailing. The 
agents for the man-of-war and the owners of the privateer 
had nearly $25,000 to divide. 

The Atalante’s actual contribution to the success of the 
Crown was nil. Her interference wrecked the privateer’s 
career, 
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John D. Hawthorne, of Halifax, believing the decision 
of the prize court unjust, entered an appeal to the Lords 
Commissioners in London on behalf of the privateer and 
privateersmen. 

Capt. Hickey’s reputation rests on sounder ground 
than the picture of him presented in this particular court 
record; which is, unfortunately that of the rare type of 
naval officer who made the service hated by seamen and 
despised by civilians; greedy of perquisites, tyrannical, 
and insolent to those not protected by a uniform. Dr. 
Archibald MacMechan’s excellent account of the wreck 
of the Atalante, which occurred in the following November, 
shows him in better light. Hickey tore the bottom out of 
his ship when steering her for Halifax in a dense fog, 
fetching up on the Blind Sister Reef, off Sambro. But 
by his splendid discipline and his example of unflagging 
energy and courage every man on board was saved in the 
overloaded boats, although the Aialante went to pieces 
under their feet. 

Prize court records are silent as to an earlier cruise 
which the Crown is said to have made in March, 1813, 
in company with the Retaliation and the Liverpool Packet, 
into Massachusetts Bay, when three sloops were taken off 
Great Egg Harbour, and fifteen sail of coasters were 
blockaded in the port of Chatham. (Cruikshanks “ Colo- 
nial Privateers.’’) Mention of the prizes which yielded 
the five prisoners Solomon Jennings’ boys had to guard 
while they were passing powder amid flying bullets has 
also escaped discovery in the archives. Perhaps the 
prizes never reached port; for one in three to come in was 
a good average in privateer times. 
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The Teazer Light will haunt Mahone Bay till the dead 
man wriggles free from his roundshot in the sea off Great 
Tancook, to keep tryst with the twain who le buried under 
the footpath outside Chester churchyard, and the twenty-five 
who were scattered to the gulls and the sculpins. 

Hundreds have seen it; sober-minded, matter-of-fact 
Nova Scotians who have radio sets in their parlours, cars 
in their garages, and money in the bank. Explain it as 
you may, the Teazer Light is what they call it ; a solitary 
gleam which moves slowly along the wake thrashed a 
hundred years before by the toiling sweeps of the trapped 
privateer, past Blue Rocks, up Tanner’s Pass, and between 
Mason’s Isle and Rafuse Island. When it comes to the 
spot where the “ Young Teazer”?’ perished with her twenty- 
eight men the gleam expands into a dull red glare—and 
vanishes. 

They have tried to intercept this phenemonon by motor- 
boat, by searchlight and by automobile. All as vain as 
the pursuit of foxfire. 

Some have seen more. A fire-shtp, sailing 1n the clouds. 
A longboat, so real that the thudding of the oars could be 
counted by eel-grass gatherers at early morn, and the 
cross-belts and epaulets of the rowers noted. An antique 
schooner, so nigh that the beholders tacked thetr whaler 
at once, to avoid being run down. And all, all vanishing 
with no more trace than a foam-bubble. 

Let who can explain these things. They are mentioned 
here not to raise gooseflesh—lost art in an age which accepts 
accidents and rejects miracles—but because they have a 
connection with the largest and finest privateer the Mari- 
time Provinces ever boasted, the brig “‘ Sir Fohn Sherbrooke” 


of Halifax. 


CHAPTER I 
THE TEAZER HUNT 


As the Sir Fohn Sherbrooke cruised on towards Halifax, 
convoying the most valuable prize she had yet taken, 
the Loyal Sam, deep with indigo, cotton and coffee, she 
encountered H.M.S. Wasp. From the Wasp’s com- 
mander Capt. Joseph Freeman of the Sherbrooke first 
heard of the fame of the American privateer Young 
Teazer. 

Hitherto the Wily Reynard held the record for iniquity. 
Murder and outrage lay at her door when she ceased 
from troubling. This newcomer was more destructive 
than the Wily Reynard. She was, apparently, higher in 
the scale, yet things were recounted of her which left 
her surrounded with a sulphurous halo. 

Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde had not yet been created, 
but their ancestor might have been in command of this 
privateer, from the stories told. There was the man 
known as Frederick Johnson, who fought with a rope 
around his neck; dreaded and hated by the Young Teazer 
crew, and the terror of prisoners. 

‘““Had Johnson blown his own brains out,” wrote a 
contemporary American privateersman, “‘or tied a gun 
about his neck and thrown himself overboard, some would 
have mourned him, and none found fault. By all accounts 
he was not one of the most amiable men living; on the 
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contrary, the desperate wretch must have been possessed 
of the devil.” 

To Johnson’s account was laid the treatment of coasters 
and fishermen which had resulted in British naval com- 
manders receiving orders not to capture but to destroy 
the Young Teazer. It was upon him that the responsibility 
was placed for the Young Teazer having such plunder 
aboard as baby-clothes, books and sewing baskets. Had 
human finger-bones, encircled by rings, been discovered 
in her ballast Johnson would have got the blame. Some 
said he was a deserter from the British service. It was 
certain that he had been the acting commander of an 
earlier Teazer, in the first year of the war. Seven hours 
after he had dined with Commodore Rodgers, as a guest 
on board the United States frigate President at sea, he 
was supping on cold water and hard tack on board H.M.S. 
San Domingo, Admiral Warren’s flagship, and the old 
Teazer was roaring up in flames as a lure to recall the 
vanished commodore. The British seventy-four had 
happened along in the interval and captured Johnson and 
his command. He was carried to Halifax. If he was 
a “British deserter,” or even a British subject, the fact 
was not discovered. He was released on parole. In 
spite of his pledged word not to serve again in the war 
until regularly exchanged Johnson was at sea in the new 
privateer Young Teazer as soon as that schooner got her 
license to prey on British commerce. On her books he was 
carried as “ lieutenant,’’ a strange position for the man who 
had been commander of the privateer’s predecessor to 
accept, if all were open and above board—so sailors argued. 

The other half of the combination that ruled the terror 
of Nova Scotia was all fire and gallantry. William B. 
Dobson, named as captain of the Young Teazer, got the 
credit for her dash and daring. 
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“Capt. S. L. Perkins”—old Col. Perkins’ son—“ passenger 
in the Lark of Liverpool, detained and plundered off Indian Head,” 
ran the Acadian Recorder, “said the Lark had a number of Lady 
passengers on board, who were treated politely by the officer. The 
Young Teazer took away a boat, a sail, five oars, five musquets, one 
hatchet, and some salt. They had taken the schooner Greyhound 
of Liverpool, Capt. Gorham, for the West Indies; formerly the 
Little ‘foe, captured by the Liverpool Packet.” 


It was Capt. Dobson’s name that appeared at the bottom 
of a challenge directed to Captain the Hon. Thos. Bladen 
Capel, of H.M.S. La Hogue, British two-decker, demanding 
a meeting ship to ship, the Young Teazer’s five guns— 
three of them dummies—against La Hogue’s seventy- 
four, at whatever spot on the coast of Nova Scotia his 
lordship should consider free from interruptions from 
American privateers—a touch which rankled. Until the 
acceptance and determination of this challenge, the missive 
went on, the coasts of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
his Britannic Majesty’s dominions in British North 
America were declared to be under complete and entire 
blockade and embargo by the subscriber, William B. 
Dobson, commanding the schooner Young Teazer under 
letters-of-marque and reprisal from James Madison, 
President of the United States of America. 

It was a rollicking parody of the famous challenge 
of Capt. Broke to the commander of the Chesapeake, and 
of the “ paper blockades ” which flourished in the Napo- 
leonic conflict. Dobson was reputed to have taken the 
Young Teazer right into the lion’s jaws more than once, 
sailing up to Sambro Lighthouse off Halifax harbour 
under British colours when patrol brigs were flitting 
about, and picking off homeward bound vessels even 
after the pilot had come aboard. 

The Young Teazer was a specially-built privateer, 
hailing from New York; schooner-rigged, sharp, and 
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seaworthy; black-hulled, coppered to the bends to keep 


her clean of sea-growths and barnacles and makeher slip 
through the water. She had a carved alligator, with gaping 
jaws, for a figurehead. She was large, for her class— 
124 tons measurement, and about seventy-five feet in 
length; but she was so fine-lined that her crew could drive 
her at a rate of five knots in smooth water, when there 
was no wind, with her sixteen long sweeps. It was this 
uncanny ability to move about while other vessels stood 
stock still or drifted astern in the calms which accounted 
for her success. Half the Halifax squadron was after 
her—the ardent cruising brigs Manly, Borer and Wasp, 
the schooner Canso, the frigates Orpheus and Castor, and 
the great La Hogue, with her double tiers of guns. 

Capt. Capel, on his part, was not without a sense of 
humour. With British patience he tried, and tried very 
hard, to give his Lilliputian antagonist “the satisfaction 
of a gentleman.” He had more than one score to settle. 
Part of the crew of the Young Teazer slipped through his 
fingers by masquerading as British sailors when he over- 
hauled the Liverpool schooner Greyhound, just after she 
had been captured and manned with a prize crew by the 
privateer. They produced the Greyhound’s British register 
and muster roll and answered to the names of the Nova 
Scotian seamen there inscribed. The original seamen 
were, of course, prisoners in the hold of the fleeing Teazer — 
at this time. The seventy-four suffered the Greyhound 
to proceed, after the examination, and as soon as La Hogue 
was out of sight, in vain pursuit of the Young Teazer, the 
privateersmen swung off ona course for Portland, Maine. 

It had been salt on a sore to receive this saucy challenge, 
but Capt. Capel did not attempt to dispose of the matter 
by ignoring the annoyance on the ground that it was too 
trivial for consideration, 
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The tantalizing Teazer was next discovered at the very 
gateway of Halifax, hovering off Sambro Lighthouse 
and intercepting vessels. Capt. Capel again gave chase, 
and herded the privateer into the perilous waters of the 
Sambro Ledges—waters much more perilous for La 
Hogue, drawing some twenty feet, than for the Young 
Teazer, drawing half that or less. Needing a pilot, Capt. 
Capel signalled a Tancook coaster among the Ledges, 
which was fearfully getting out of the way of the chase. 
As she made no sign of halting he put a shot through her 
mainsail, which brought her to promptly enough. Her 
skipper, Ambrose Allen, of Chester, agreed to do his 
best, and Capt. Capel gave him £11 wherewith to patch 
his canvas. 

In light breezes the chase continued, until the seventy- 
four was in water so shoal her pilot expected every moment 
to be shot for stranding her. Then Capt. Capel anchored, 
and launched his boats. The Young Teazer ran into 
St. Margaret’s Bay, and, on the breeze reviving, doubled 
on the boats and stood out past La Hogue in the darkness. 
Needless to say, the daring Yankee omitted the formality 
of exchanging either broadsides or calling cards as he 
passed. As soon as the searching boats had made sure 
that the Young Teazer was not lurking behind some head- 
land inshore Capt. Capel went out to sea again, with the 
unaltered intention of affording the American the pleasure 
of a meeting as soon as possible. ‘The chase was somewhat 
in the nature of an elephant’s pursuit of a squirrel, but, 
in the phrase of the Victorian advertiser, no undertaking 
was too large for the British navy in the brave days of 
1812, no order too small to receive its most painstaking 
attention. 

There was said to be a reward of $30,000 for the Young 
Teazer’s capture. Capt. Joseph Freeman knew from 
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experience how such stories grew; a similar tale had been 
current when the first Teazer was ravaging. But in the 
absence of easier prizes he resolved to take part in the 
hue and cry after the daring privateer as soon as he saw 
the Loyal Sam safely into Halifax. 

Scouting ahead to keep the path clear, the Sherbrooke 
spied a topsail schooner hove to off Sambro Light. What 
if this should be the famous American? All sail was 
flung to the breeze, and hopes rose high as the stranger 
filled away and commenced to run. It might be the 
Young Teazer, discovered almost as soon as the resolve 
was made! But the schooner, instead of fleeing for the 
open sea, headed for Halifax harbour, spreading every 
stitch of canvas she possessed. After her sped the Sher- 
brooke, with many an anxious glance at her rich prize, 
lagging farther and farther astern as her deep hull dragged 
through the water. 

Slowly the brig gained on the schooner, for the wind 
grew lighter and lighter. At last she could make out 
what colours she was flying from the main peak. They 
had looked strange, at a distance. The reason for this 
was that she had two ensigns hoisted, the red British 
flag, with the Stars and Stripes below it. Capt. Freeman 
began to suspect that he was on a wild goose chase. It 
was too good to be true, that he should stumble on the 
most-wanted of all the American privateers so easily. 
This was evidently an American prize, being carried 
in to Halifax by some midshipman or master’s mate of a 
man-of-war, who had hove to off Sambro to get local 
pilotage. ‘That he was being well served by the pilot 
he had picked up was evident, for he stood right in past 
Chebucto Head, and when the wind dropped he anchored 
immediately under the guns of the battery at Mauger’s 
Beach. His pursuer, if a hostile privateer, as he doubt- 
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less took the Sherbrooke to be, could only take him by 
cutting him out against the combined resources of his 
Majesty’s troops in the Halifax garrison and his Majesty’s 
ships of war, anchored in the stream or off the Dockyard. 
The day was waning. 

“It would be a joke on the Maztilda,” said Joseph 
Freeman, “if the Young Teazer should snap up the Loya/ 
Sam in the dark while we are barking up the wrong tree.”’ 

‘“'Yes—and on us,” said John Barss, the Sherbrooke’s 
first lieutenant. ‘‘I don’t like the idea of getting so far 
away from her in a calm, sir, when a picaroon like the Teazer 
can go anywhere under her sweeps.” 

“Well, this fellow is disposed of, anyway,” reflected 
Capt. Freeman. “He'll have to report ashore, and if 
his papers aren’t all right he’ll be sunk the minute he 
attempts to get away from under the guns. Besides, 
he has no wind to move in, there, close inshore. I’d 
like to know his story, and whether he’s seen anything 
of this dashing Dobson and the Teazer, though.” 

“We can ask for that when we come in with the Loya/ 
Sam,” suggested the lieutenant. 

Whereupon the Sherbrooke slowly spun round upon 
her heel and steered back for her prize, outlined far off 
against the sunset. 

hanks to paltry airs and the set of the tide it was 
daylight next morning before the Loyal Sam and the 
Sherbrooke passed Point Sandwich and went on up the 
Narrows into the harbour. The anchorage opposite the 
battery was empty. 

“ Where’s the schooner that anchored here at sunset?” 
asked Joseph Freeman of the sentinel who gave the well- 
known cruising commander a respectful good morning. 

“She must be up in the harbour, sir; we hear her 
getting under way with sweeps, soon after the tide turned. 
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We knew she was a prize of yours, when we saw you 
coming in with her yesterday and the colours flying. 
Is this another? ” 

The stranger was not in the port. But a brig and a 
schooner were taken by the Young Teazer off Sambro 
Light that day! 

Instead of going on up Halifax harbour and paying a 
call on the governor when she manned her sweeps under 
Mauger’s Beach she had stood out to sea in the dark. 

Raging like the rest of the baffled bloodhounds Capt. 
Freeman resumed the chase. On the morning of Saturday, 
June 27th, he again sighted the quarry. He chased her 
till he lost her in the forenoon fog. Then Capt. Hugh 
Pigott, of the Orpheus, picked up the scent. He hunted 
the Young Teazer into Lunenburg, fifty miles west of 
Halifax. She stood across into Spindler’s Cove at the 
mouth of the harbour, tacked, and went out again with 
the wind free. But the Orpheus was to leeward, out to 
sea, and a larger mass of gleaming canvas showed up 
beyond the island of Tancook ahead. Three enemies 
in the offing—the Sherbrooke, the Orpheus, and this last 
and most formidable one, the insulted La Hogue; and 
countless enemies ashore, for the sound of signal guns 
told that the militia were aroused. 

There was one chance left for the Young Teazer—to 
lose herself among the islands of Mahone Bay, which 
was opening ahead of her to the eastward. It was land- 
locked. ‘Trapped in it she would surely have to surrender. 
But it was said to have one island for every day in the 
year, and by dodging among them until dark it was possible 
that she might pass out to sea again undiscovered. 

The great La Hogue stood in until her leadsmen’s warning 
brought her to anchor in ten fathoms on the Middle Bank, 
towards the end of the day. There had been little wind 
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all afternoon. From morning the thirty-six men left 
aboard the Young Teazer after all the prizes she had taken, 
had pulled their hearts out at the heavy sweeps. When 
their huge pursuer anchored they gave a sigh of relief 
and rested. But Capt. Capel, relentless as fate, lowered 
his ship’s boats again. Fanwise, with a carronade in 
the bow of each, they spread out so that the wide entrance 
of the bay was completely blocked. ‘Then having stretched 
the mouth of the sack, they proceeded to draw the string. 
Each oarstroke began to bring the five British boats 
together, with the doomed privateer as their focus. 

Pulling doggedly at the sweeps once more the crew 
urged the Young Teazer along a channel between two 
islands, while the afterguard argued whether they should 
try to fight off the boats in a boarding battle or run the 
schooner ashore and escape to the woods. 

Suddenly the saturnine lieutenant, Johnson, left the 
group and strode to the galley. One glance at his face, 
by the glow of the burning brand which he brought out, 
told the sweating rowers that it was not to light his pipe 
that he had visited the caboose. His countenance was 
contorted like a fiend’s. Fear of strangling in a noose 
at a British yardarm seemed to master the other terrors 
of a guilty conscience. Without a word he plunged into 
the cabin. The privateer’s powder magazine lay right 
beneath the cabin floor. 

A warning shout from the forecastle was lost in the 
roar of an explosion which shook the shores twelve miles 
away. The whole after part of the Young Teazer was 
blown sky-high. Of all her crew, only eight were not 
killed outright. One of these, finding himself in the 
water, swam till he reached the boarding boat which the 
schooner had been towing astern. Cutting the painter 
he picked up seven seamen; two of them horribly mangled. 
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The chase of the Sherbrooke and the career of the Young 
Teazer alike were ended. | 

Capt. Capel knew what had happened. He burnt a 
blue light, to recall the boats to La Hogue. They came 
alongside at midnight, bringing with them the dead body 
of one of the privateersmen—so scorched and disfigured 
that it would have been impossible for his surviving ship- 
mates to say whether it was the corpse of the desperate 
Johnson or not. He was buried in the deep, off Great 
Tancook, with a roundshot at his heels and a hammock 
for a shroud. White oak from the keelson of the wild 
ship in which he was slain was used to make a chancel 
cross for St. Stephen’s Church in Chester, where two 
more of the roving Teazers were laid to rest in the earth. 
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THE VANISHED COMMANDER 


VizwED by the mingled glare of torches, horn lanterns, 
and the rays of the low-hung moon, the wreck of the 
Young Teazer presented a terrible sight. The gaping 
jaws of the alligator figurehead grinned horribly on the 
folk of the countryside as they drew near in skiffs and 
dories. The foremast alone was left standing, back- 
tilted with the slope of the sinking hulk. It seemed an 
arm of agony, flung across the night sky paling to the 
Sabbath dawn. Mangled corpses were wedged, burnt 
and bloody, among the white splintered timbers and 
gleaming copper sheathing of the glittering black hull. 
Stout John Pentz, of Chester, on Mahone Bay, coasting 
skipper and militia officer though he was, fainted when 
his lantern revealed one awful mass of flayed flesh that had 
been a man—headless, legless, with two terrifying out- 
stretched hands. But it was he who gave this body and 
another Christian burial. 

The sea seemed choked with corpses as the boats came 
up. But what the searchers thought at first were drowned 
men floating were baulks of cork that had padded the 
privateer’s bulwarks, to make them proof against grape 
and check the equally deadly spread of splinters. 

Amid the mass of floating caps, buckets, oars, hammocks, 
knapsacks, broken planks and human bodies, were found 
books, and a basket of infant’s clothing, with a needle 
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case and scissors. Proofs, these, of plundered women 
passengers in some prize, or of a robbed farmhouse. In 
the floating litter bobbed and rolled as if bewitched three 
black cannon barrels—the wooden guns, camouflage 
armament with which the privateer had overawed more 
than one burly merchantman. 

Martin Rafuse, who farmed in 1813 the island in 
Mahone Bay now bearing his name, was staring into the 
night at the spot where the pyramid of flame had leapt 
up with the stunning explosion, when the keel of a large 
rowboat grated on the sand below him. Four or five 
men splashed into the shorewash and tried to lift out 
others, groaning and helpless. They were the eight 
survivors of the Young Teazer. Rafuse ran towards them, 
gun in hand, and they gave themselves up to him. They 
could do nothing else, for all were shaken by the crash, 
and two of them seemed to be dying of their injuries. One 
had lost both his feet. Another was so badly injured 
that one of his legs had to be cut off. Mangled and moan- 
ing he made a deposition before Magistrates Rudolf and 
Creighton at Lunenburg that Sunday. 


** Examination of Elisha Gunnison, carpenter of the late American 
privateer Young Teazer, taken June 28th, 1813. The said Elisha 
Gunnison deposes that on the 27th of June, being nearly off Lunen- 
burg saw a sail to windward. All hands were called to make sail 
and out sweeps. At 2 p.m. discovered another sail to leeward. 
At 4 p.m. both vessels took the wind, landlocked, and compelled 
us to run into Mahone Bay. ‘The sail which appeared to leeward 
of us proved to be His Majesty’s ship La Hogue (74) which chased 
us into the mouth of the bay and came to an anchor, and immediately 
manned and sent her boats after us. “The La Hogue’s boats being 
nearly three miles off it is supposed that the Teazer was blown up 
intentionally by some of the crew. The explosion was great and 
destructive. Out of thirty-six men who were then on board eight 
only were saved, including this deponent, two of whom were much 
hurt. All were thrown into the water, and one of them with 
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difficulty reached the boat astern, cut the painter and picked up the 
surviving seven, and immediately rowed the boat ashore and surren- 
dered themselves to one Martin Rafuse, residing on Anshutz’s 
Island in Mahone Bay aforesaid, who brought and delivered them 
at Lunenburg. ‘Their names are as follows; namely: 


John Michel 
John Carlo 
“Richard Vanvost 
** Joen Pleo 
“Lewis D. Mott 

‘““ Charles Wheatman 
“John Cahoon.” 


Shattered as they were, these men were not subdued, 
and their ferocious looks and language as they rattled 
their handcuffs terrorized the honest countryfolk who 
thronged Col. Creighton’s verandah for a glimpse of 
them. 

The name of William B. Dobson, commander of the 
Young Teazer, does not appear among this list of prisoners. 
Why this is so is not known. He survived the explosion. 
Within a few weeks he was prowling around the coast 
in another privateer, which he called the Young Teazer’s 
Ghost. It would seem that a miracle was required to 
preserve him, for the powder magazine would be under 
his feet as he paced the quarter-deck. Perhaps he saw 
the gleam of his lieutenant’s deadly brand and flung 
himself overboard. 

Gunnison, in his deposition, did not tell who it was 
who reached the towing launch and rescued the survivors. 
“One of them with difficulty,” he said, ‘“‘reached the 
boat astern, cut the painter, and picked up the surviving 
seven.” 

Significant reticence, possibly. And why was the 
painter cut when the whole stern of the Teazer, to which 
it was attached, had blown up? 
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Perhaps Capt. Dobson passed himself off as an ordinary 
seaman among the eight captured, giving the name of 
one of the killed, and, with the gallant connivance of his 
faithful survivors, escaped detection as the much-wanted 
commander of the much-hated craft. If he escaped by 
the loyalty of Elisha Gunnison he should not have left 
him with his wooden leg to beg at the door of the Presby- 
terian Church in Lunenburg, as the poor privateersman 
did every Sunday until the war was over. 

The wreck of the Young Teazer floated for hours, bow 
high in air, stern level with the water and sinking. It 
is striking evidence of the workmanship which went 
into wooden vessels when they were “ built on honour,” 
that this white oak hull, gutted by the explosion of several 
hundredweight of gunpowder within it, held together 
at all. A contract-built “war-baby”’ of a century later 
would have tumbled in staves. Perhaps the cork padding 
of the sides buoyed the hull up. At length the stern 
settled on the bottom, in water twenty-five feet deep, 
but the alligator jaws still gaped defiantly above the tide. 
The rugged farmers and fishermen of the militia, who had 
hurried to the sound of the alarm guns, lost no time in 
salvaging what they could before the wrecked invader 
vanished. 

Bitterly disappointed was Skipper Ambrose Allen, 
who was a sergeant of the militia and also pilot of H.M.S. 
La Hogue. Capt. Capel could dispense with his pilotage 
now, but he insisted on the skipper taking his own little 
schooner to Halifax with despatches giving an account 
of what had happened. Skipper Allen thought {11 _ 
was all very well to patch a shothole in his mainsail, but 
how would it recoup him for what he might have got by 
staying and participating in his neighbours’ Sabbath 
salvaging activities? 
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been above accepting a privateersman’s joking challenge, 
heard the indignant coasting commander out, and solemnly 
wrote him this certificate: 


“ HOGUE, at Anchor, 27th June, 1813. 


“The bearer, Ambrose Allen, having been employed by me to 
carry despatches to Hallifax, and has therefore been prevented from 
benefitting by the wreck of the Young Teazer, privateer, driven 
on shore by the boats of His Majesty’s ship under my command, he 
has therefore my permission and authority to recover from the said 
wreck all or as much as he could have got had his vessel not been 
detained and employed by me on His Mayjesty’s service. 


“THOS. BLADEN CAPEL, 
Capt’n. 


Skipper Allen left his claims in the hands of his brethren 
of the Blandford company of the 23rd Battalion of Militia 
at Chester, and sailed hotfoot for Halifax. 

The stripping of the wreck almost resulted in more 
bloodshed. The Blandford and Chester men’s rights 
were disputed by the militia officers of Lunenburg, after 
a boat’s crew from the anchored seventy-four had put 
in an oar, or several oars. A Capt. Wollenkaupt galloped 
through the streets all night, according to the Blandford 
men, in an effort to raise the militia of Lunenburg to take 
the wreck out of the hands of Ambrose Allen’s coadjutors. 
“Now, therefore, Moab, to the spoil!’ might well have 
been his text. But the sturdy Lunenburgers, with sound 
common sense, recalled how Lieut. McDonald had been 
shot through the head at La Have thirty years before in 
a militia dispute with privateersmen over the capture of 
the brig Sally. They rallied to Chester—but there was 
no shooting. Lot Church, captain of the Blandford 
company, with sixteen associates and £23 laid out “for 
Sundry expenses for hire of Vessels, for Labour, Victuals 
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and Liquor to get the said Wreck ashore,” dragged the 
hulk of the Young Teazer up on Naas’ Island in the Bay. 
Here he paid £41 Ios. for it at Admiralty auction, keeping 
his £23 bill as an offset. The seventeen ‘“ authorized 
wreckers,” including La Hogue’s reluctant pilot and 
despatch carrier, dutifully reported to the Hon. Alexander 
Croke, Judge-in-Admiralty at Halifax, one hundred and 
twenty-two items taken out of the wreck, from the remnant 
of a compass bowl to five mast hoops and a coffee pot. 
On the yellowed foolscap is a memorandum in lead pencil: 
“Sample of Wine, T.M.Co.’’—which doubtless did not 
make “Mr. Thommas Moody, Notary Publick and 
Actuary at Hallifax,” through whom the communication 
was addressed, any less zealous in pleading their cause 
before His Honour Mr. Justice Croke. 

Their inventory of necessity reads like the catalogue of 
a marine junk dealer, but it is interesting to the yachtsman 
in its intimation of details of the Young Teazer’s rig. 
Most of her sails were blown to ribbons or burned, but 
there was salvaged a storm tyrsail, such as all fore-and- 
afters love in this day; one topsail, doubtless a square one; 
one squaresail, with two “bonnets ”’ or extension pieces, 
laced on at the foot; a staysail; and a jib, which also had 
a bonnet, for light weather. The seventeen associates 
also reported boarding grapnels, to hold a seized prize, 
two barrels of handcuffs for prisoners, two cannon, three 
“quaker guns’”’ of wood, three skylights, and a pair of 
carriage wheels—which latter may indicate either another 
plundered homestead along the Nova Scotian shore, or 
merely a gun-mount. There were “ two daulphin grain,” 
that is, fish-spears, and three harpoons—which vindicates 
Fenimore Cooper. Much fun has been poked at him 
for making his privateersman, Long Tom Coffin, fight, 
eat, and sleep with a harpoon in his hand. 
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For a hundred years afterwards mementoes of the 
daring privateer of the fiery fate were to be found among 
the good folk of the shoreline of Mahone Bay and of 
Lunenburg; but where the figurehead with its gnashing 
alligator jaws went when the wreck was stripped no man, 
alas, knoweth. 


CRAP ik all 


THE SHERBROOKE AND THE SHANNON 


NotTwITHsTANDING all her zeal the Sir Fohn Sherbrooke 
got nothing whatever out of the Teazer hunt. It was a 
matter of conscience with Capt. Joseph Freeman to give 
all assistance in his power to the Royal Navy. Financially 
speaking, this virtue on his part was its own reward. But 
he was respected by naval officers, and enjoyed an equality 
with them accorded to few privateersmen. 

In April, 1813, he cruised for four days in company 
with H.M. sloop-of-war Rattler and H.M. schooner 
Bream, making eleven prizes—not one of which appears 
to the credit of the Sherbrooke in the prize-lists. Along 
with the Liverpool Packet in May he spent some time in 
a hard chase of the Portsmouth privateer Fox, which was 
eluding the vessels of the navy and ravaging Nova Scotian 
and New Brunswick commerce. The pursuit was as 
barren of profit as the Teazer hunt, but the Fox scampered 
across the Atlantic. He saw to it that his men fulfilled 
their privateering obligations. Honest Thomas Rees, 
the Sherbrooke prize-master who brought in the Mary, of 
Bath, with a cargo of gin and dried apples—both intact— 
tried his mightiest to comply with that requirement of 
every privateer’s commission that the master or commander 
and his mariners should make every effort to acquaint the 
commanders of His Majesty’s ships with the movements 
and force of the enemy. His cutlass, however, was. 
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mightier than his quill. This was the best he could do, 
scrawled in a bold hand on the back of his formal prize- 
master’s papers: 
*“ Nave in boston 
Presedent 
Congres Redea For Sea 


& the Constetutation R F Sea 
22imarch *tsr3.’ 


Not very impressive intelligence, but it was of importance 
to Admiral Warren to know that the United States Navy 
was represented in Boston at this date by the frigates 
President, Congress and Constitution, and that the two latter 
were supposed to be ready for sea. Thomas Rees prob- 
ably had as much trouble squeezing this information out 
of American prisoners as he had squeezing it into the 
space on the back of his deposition. 

On April 20th, 1813, the Sherbrooke captured the 
schooner Paulina, one of the prizes of the American 
privateer schooner Governor Plumer. On May 26th, in 
company with H.M. brig-of-war Bold, she recaptured 
another of the Plumer’s prizes, the ship Duck, from Water- 
ford. Next day, on Jeffrey’s Shoal, she came upon the 
Plumer herself, steering for the land, crammed with 
prisoners and booty, after three months’ cruising. The 
chase was long, the fight short, for the Plumer had but 
six guns to the Sherbrooke’s eighteen, and two thirds of 
her crew were away in prizes. 

The addition of the thirty-four men of the Plumer’s 
crew and fifty-two prisoners the Plumer had made would 
have crowded the ample ’tween-decks even of the Sherbrooke. 
For two days she kept the captured privateer with her, 
both as a lure for American vessels and as a floating pension. 
On the second afternoon, as they steered towards Halifax 
together, the famous “old blue duster” of H.M.S. 
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Shannon hove above the horizon. ‘This was the ‘‘ unas- 
suming ship”? which fought the Chesapeake off Boston 
Light three days later. The laconic log of that great 
naval hero, Capt. Broke, of the Shannon, has these terse 
entries: 

“Sat. May 29—At 4 p.m. spoke the Sherbrooke and General 
Flower her prize. The latter had 40 Irishmen aboard. ‘Took 
20 of the youngest. 

“Monday, May 31—Was a busy day, At 10 a.m. recaptured 
Hunter, Halifax schooner taken by Yankee, privateer brig. Exercised 
the Irishmen at small arms. At 8 p.m. Cape Ann north by west, 
7 miles.” 

The General Flower was, of course, the gallant Broke’s 
hasty entry for the Governor Plumer. The Irishmen on 
board her were emigrant labourers, passengers on the 
ship Duck, of Waterford, in Ireland, bound for Burin in 
Newfoundland. The Plumer had captured her when 
she was within two miles of safety in St. Lawrence Harbour, 
and had taken out most of the passengers as prisoners, 
and kept them in her hold while a prize crew endeavoured 
to run the Duck to Portsmouth, N.H., or the first American 
port they could reach. It was the pick of these bright 
Irish lads whom Capt. Broke accepted for the Shannon, 
leaving the others for Capt. Freeman if he wanted them 
as recruits. ‘They were probably attracted by the frigate’s 
Irish name and fine reputation, and joined voluntarily. 
While impressment was a bugbear of all who went to 
sea in the War of 1812, landsmen passengers were rarely 
molested, and Capt. Broke had already an excellent crew 
in his frigate. He had made that excellent crew with 
his own hands, so to speak, by six years of generous treat- 
ment and wholesome discipline. It is typical of the man 
and the ship that the raw Irish recruits got special exercise 
at pike, musket and broadsword as soon as Sunday was 
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over and the chase of the Hunter permitted. At 6 o’clock 
next evening they were in the thick of one of the greatest 
sea fights in history. 

Perhaps some of them gave their lives in that fight; 
for in the old Dockyard Cemetery at Halifax stands a 
weathered stone inscribed: 


“Sacred to the memory of the Brave Seamen who died at this 
Hospital of the wounds they received on board H.M.S. Shannon 
in the glorious action in which she captured the United States frigate 


Chesapeake on the first of June, 1813: 


Owen Callaghan 
Peter Lawson 
Francis Albert 
Francis Dixon 


John Anthony.” 


Capt. Joseph Freeman was not able to share, except 
thus indirectly, in the great sea fight off Boston Light. 
Capt. Broke’s orders were most peremptory, even to 
the officers of his own squadron, that the Shannon should 
be left unsupported, so that the encounter to which he 
had devoted his energies for months—yes, and for years 
—might be an evenly matched affair, ship to ship and 
yardarm to yardarm. After disburdening her prize of 
the surplus of human freight the Sherbrooke steered north 
and east for Halifax, arriving off the harbour on that 
same “busy Monday” which Capt. Broke chronicled. 
She sent the Governor Plumer into port with fifty prisoners, 
and turned about for another combing of the New England 
shore. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE YANKEE TRADER 


Two sloops of the same name, the Bessey, of Barrington, 
and the Bessey, of New London, were among the Sher- 
brooke’s March bag, which is said to have totalled fourteen 
sail. ‘The Betsey, of New London, was taken on the last 
night of the month, as she lay in fancied security at anchor 
in Tarpaulin Cove, in ten fathoms of water, close by 
another American coaster, the schooner Valerius. ‘This 
was before the Cove became a rendezvous for provincial 
privateers. The Sherbrooke had been seen offshore, and 
a watch was kept for her, but she hovered far out at sea. 
At dark Capt. Freeman manned the captured smack 
Rattler with a dozen picked privateersmen and sent them 
inshore. They entered the Cove without exciting suspicion, 
came alongside the Betsey, carried her without resistance, 
stood over to the schooner, captured her, and sailed out 
to sea with both vessels. The Betsey had brought a cargo 
of oranges to Providence, R.I., and had anchored for 
the night on her way back to New London with a cargo 
of hemp, cotton yarn and molasses. 

The Barrington Betsey, taken on the 26th of March, 
seventy miles out at sea, was just fifty feet three inches 
long; yet this cockleshell was breasting the gales of the 
spring equinox on the Atlantic, in a voyage from Warren, 
Mass. to Havana, in Cuba. She had lumber on deck 
and her little hold was crammed with beef, pork, gin 
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tobacco, cheese, shoes and leather; and she tried, so the 
condemnation proceedings record, “all in her power to 
get away.”’ The Bezsey’s ambitious voyage is only equalled 
in modern times by the “clearances” of Canadian rum- 
runners at the end of the first quarter of the twentieth 
century, when customs house books bulged with entries 
of twenty-foot launches “clearing”’ from Canada for 
Cuba and Mexico; craft that must have made the round 
trip voyage in twenty-four hours if the truth were told— 
which was not. 

But the Betsey’s Cuban objective was a bona-fide one, 
and merely illustrative of the patient daring with which 
seaborne commerce worked its laborious way in the days 
before steam. Many sloops and schooners trading to 
the West Indies and Europe from Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick and New England were no larger than the 
Betsey, of Barrington, of 43 tons burthen. They went 
on voyages lasting for months, facing the perils of wind 
and wave and attack by privateers, pirates, and the ships 
of war of the enemy. Their cargoes, of a few thousand 
dollars’ value, yielded scanty wages and small profits. 
Seamen shipped at from $15 to $30 a month. Captains 
got from $60 a month downward. The skipper of one 
of the Sherbrooke’s prizes would have been paid $80 for 
the round trip from Massachusetts to Georgia—had he 
completed it. He had been ten weeks on the voyage 
when taken. | 

The capture list of the Sherbrooke in her first swoop 
upon the American coast gives a cross-section of the 
commercial life of New England at the time. The day 
after she took the last Bessey, that is, on Thursday, April 
Ist, 1813, off Point Judith, near New London, in the 
Sound, she captured another of the many small vessels 
which bore the name of Fame. ‘This one was the Fame, 
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of Newport, packet sloop, carrying the mail to New York, 
along with a cargo of rum, brandy, and a cable. One 
of the letters was from ‘‘ Phebe Hammond, Newport,” 
to Mr. John Champlen, merchant, New York. 


‘““Coussen Champlen,” wrote the poor woman, “this horrid 
War has thrown all my Children all out of Business, so that I have 
None to help me. Neither Sailor nor Mechanick can get a day’s 
Work to do. I have been sick all Winter, hant been able to earn 
a cent. I need not be particular to say what 1 want, anything 
you have in your family to eat or drink will be acceptable.” 


¢ 


She went on to beg for “‘a little tea, coffee, sugar, or 
buckwheat, rice or flour, which can be made into gruel.” 

Messrs. Rhodes and Cahoone, Newport, R.I., also 
wrote to William Cahoone and Co., merchants, New 
York, in a business letter by the Fame : 


““Would to Heaven we had something cheery to communicate 
to or receive from you, or any other quarter.” 


On the morning of April gth, in thick weather, and 
within a mile of the beach of Rhode Island upon which 
the bellowing breakers pounded, the Sherbrooke snapped 
up the American ship Frederick Augustus as she was running 
in for Newport. The Frederick Augustus had been to 
Cadiz, with a cargo of wheat, rice, corn, meal, and flour, 
from Baltimore. The flour sold at $14 a barrel in Cadiz, 
at the end of 1812, and Lord Sidmouth had given a 
“protection”? for the return voyage to Newport, for 
which the ship loaded a cargo of salt. Arriving off Block 
Island the Frederick Augustus found the Sound blockaded. 
Her “ protection ’’ was shown to Sir Thomas Masterman 
Hardy, commanding the flagship of the blockade, the 
seventy-four Ramillies. He courteously returned it, 


warning Capt. Nathaniel Eldred, of the Frederick Augustus, 
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to be careful about showing the license, as the American 
authorities condemned such ships and their cargoes. 

Within an hour of leaving the Ramillies the Sherbrooke 
loomed up out of the fog. Capt. Eldred was certain she 
was an Amercan privateer, for she was so close in with 
the shore, and the Stars and Stripes swung lazily at her 
gaff end as she rolled in the swell. His opinion was 
confirmed when the boarding boat came alongside. The 
officers in it were in American uniforms. Yellow belts 
were a distinguishing feature. 

‘* Blow the fire! blow the fire!’ was the order Hercules 
Jones, the black steward of the Frederick Augustus, received 
from his skipper as he stood by the caboose. 

““"Wheeze! Wheeze!’’ went the bellows, and Puff! 
Lord Sidmouth’s protection vanished in a little curl of 
flame and smoke. 

Capt. Eldred was vastly relieved, for the moment, 
when the boarding officer, treading on his heels, said he 
was from the United States brig Argus. Capt. Freeman 
had no mind to have an outcry raised while he was within 
a mile of the Rhode Island shore, and accordingly had 
adopted the American disguise. Eldred was carried 
on board the Sherbrooke, for examination, and soon dis- 
covered that he was not dealing with a United States 
brig-of-war. Then he told the truth. 

“Your papers will prove that,’’ said Capt. Freeman, 
‘where is the license you say you have?” 

“ Burnt,’”’ insisted Capt. Eldred. 

“Tell that in Halifax,” answered Capt. Freeman, as 
the Sherbrooke and her prize hurried out to the open 
sea. 

But he was a just man, and next day he let the American 
skipper go ashore at New Bedford to notify his owners 
of their plight. They sent at once to Capt. Hardy, as 
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the Ramillies was watering at Block Island. Capt. Hardy 


gave a certificate which proved the existence of the license 
for the Frederick Augustus, and the Halifax prize court 
honourably restored her to her American owners. 

Although the Frederick Augustus eventually slipped 
through the Sherbrooke’s clutches, it was prizes such as 
this that were the aim of every provincial privateer. There 
was more prize money to be made from one rich ship 
homeward bound from abroad than in half a dozen small 
coasters. But the luck had to be taken as it came. It 
was nine days before the Sherbrooke made another prize, 
and that was a small one. 

She was the Carline, of Gloucester, of twenty-five tons, 
forty-one feet long, twelve feet wide, five feet eight inches 
deep. She had made one voyage to North Carolina from 
Massachusetts in the month of February, and was coming 
back north against the spring gales. This shallop, with 
two sails and a five foot hold and a crew of four men, was 
typical of scores which carried on the trade of New England 
with the Southern States, making perhaps six voyages 
ina year. The Carline commenced loading in Manchester, 
Mass., for Carolina in January. She was only coming 
home from this same voyage in April, when the Sherbrooke 
captured her. In two months she would move just half 
the contents of a modern freight car which would make 
the same journey in forty-eight hours. Her bills of 
lading are a moving picture of her life.and times. She 
had taken out a mixed cargo—casks of salt, barrels of 
cider, boxes of cheese, barrels of potatoes, quintals of fish 
salted and barrels of fish pickled, bales of clothing and 
crates of furniture. Neighbours and friends entrusted 
“ventures ”’ to the young skipper, Abial Burges, jr., and 
authorized him to sell what they shipped and invest the 
proceeds in homeward cargo. 
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chester, Mass., described in the invoice as a “ native 
citizen of the United States of America,” instructs Capt. 
Burges to sell the three barrels of cider, six quintals of 
salt fish and one barrel of pickled fish, she was sending, 
total value $24.75, to best advantage, ‘‘and invest them 
in such articles as you think most for my interest.” 


“Tf corn can be obtained for 40 cents, say 20 bushels, Snake root 
at 24 cents or 30 cents, the Remainder in flour, rice, tobacco, as you 
think proper. Wishing you a pleasant and prosperous voyage, | 
remain, with respect, your friend, 


“ABIGID HOOPER; 
“P.S. One barrel cider belonging to Mr. Smith to be sold for 


corn,”’ 


Why a coasting skipper did not go mad with his attention 
distracted between dodging enemy cruisers, Atlantic 
gales, and his own privateers on the scent of contraband, 
as well as carrying out a hundred commissions such as 
these, is an unsolved mystery. Abial Burges, jr., was 
faithful not in a few things, but in many. From his friend 
Miss Abigail he had also received a gun, invoiced at 
$24. This he had traded at Folly Landing, in North 
Carolina, and put to the credit of her account. He bought 
her $49 worth of corn for her total venture of $48.75. 

Mrs. Sally Hooper had shipped nineteen pairs of shoes 
—green morocco and black morocco among them—a 
$2.50 hat, two pairs of $1.25 gold earrings, and a $0 cent 
chain. For her he bought 424 bushels of corn. 

Neighbour Ebenezer Jappan had sent potatoes and 
halibut. Capt. Abial was bringing him back corn and 
beans and $4 in cash. Caleb Knowlton had sent out 
furniture—a $20 desk and a $16 “‘ beaureau,’”’ and a $4 
“mahogany light stand ”’ and a birch one at $2.50, and 
a bedstead at the same luxuriant figure. For this Abial 
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was bringing him back “75 bushels of corn at 50 cents ”’ 
for which he was charging him $45; proving the necessity 
of the “Errors Excepted”’ neatly marked above the 
young trading skipper’s signature on each bill. 

Nowhere outside of an elementary arithmetic book is 
there a choicer selection of small transactions than among 
the papers of the Massachusetts pinky Carline of the 
year 1813. The apology for wearying the reader with 
them lies in the fact that they are an accurate picture of 
the trading which thrifty New England carried on, even 
in wartime. Unfortunately, all these ventures in the 
Carline came to nought; for prize-master Cornelius 
Knowles, whom the Sherbrooke had obtained from the 
Liverpool Packet, took the poor little pinky into Nova 
Scotia. 


CHAPTER V 


THE PRIDE OF THE PROVINCE 


As was said in the beginning, the Sir Fohn Sherbrooke was 
the largest and finest of all the privateers of Nova Scotia. 

Eighteen long nine-pounders grinned from her gun- 
ports, nine on each side; and she had bridle ports cut in 
the bows, where two chase guns could be shifted, for 
firing straight ahead. Eighty cutlasses and boarding 
pikes hung in racks around her masts. Fifty muskets 
filled her arms chest. 

Little sloops and schooners “set forth in a warlike 
manner to take, seize and destroy,” with a keg or two of 
powder and a few dozen cannon balls. The Sherbrooke, 
for a sixty-day cruise, put a ton of gunpowder into her 
magazine, and sixteen hundred rounds of grape, canister, 
chain, bar, and round shot. While other privateers went 
to sea with one anchor and a frayed cable, trusting to the 
first prize they took being able to improve their stock, 
the Sherbrooke had three anchors and four cables. A 
300-fathom cable fit for the Sherbrooke costs $1,300 at 
the present time. Inher dayshempwasdear. A hundred- 
weight of extra cordage—barely enough spare rope for 
mainsail halliards—was sometimes all that was reported 
in the privateers’ declaration of equipment. The Sherbrooke 
had half a ton of it. 

These items are from the deposition Joseph Freeman, 
of Liverpool, Nova Scotia, commander of the Sherbrooke, 
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made when he got his letter-of-marque, on the 11th of 
February, 1813, at MHalifax—the fourth privateering 
commission granted by Governor Sherbrooke for the 
War of 1812. The Liverpool Packet, Crown and Retalta- 
tion got their commissions before the Sherbrooke. 
“Enos Collins, of Halifax, Joseph Freeman, and John 
Barss, Joseph Barss and Benjamin Knaut, of Liverpool, 
are the owners and setters-out of the said brig.’’ Seasoned 
privateersmen all, and extensively interested in the pros- 
perous Liverpool Packet, the only Nova Scotian privateer 
which had, so far in the war, struck an effective blow at 
the enemy’s commerce. The Sherbrooke carried a crew 
of 150 men, and a third of these were her “‘ marines,” 
sea-infantry who shot and fought with small arms while 
the seamen worked the sails and the great guns. Unlike 
the small privateers, whose crews were one hundred per 
cent. British born, the Sherbrooke shipped many foreigners— 
Hamburghers, Portuguese, Swedes and other neutrals 
whom the fortunes of war had stranded in Nova Scotia. 
This was privateering on the grand scale for the provinces. 
American and English private armed cruisers there were, 
as large and larger. One American privateer ship measured 
600 tons. But the average, and most successful, Nova 
Scotian and New Brunswick privateers in the War of 1812 
were craft of only the size of a modern tugboat—calculated 
for a swift raid, perhaps into the very heart of enemy 
harbours, and a speedy return to the home port, for refitting 
and replenishing of crews. American and English priva- 
teers, having to go far afield for their most profitable 
prizes, were of greater size and equipped to keep the sea 
for months, and to maintain a large crew for a long period. 
The outfitting of a privateer for extensive cruising was 
an enterprise of considerable moment; and the inventories 
of the articles required, as set out in several privateer 
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documents on file with the Court of Vice-Admiralty, 
contain many curious items. Privateersmen lived well 
in the larger vessels. Provision lists included beef, pork, 
fish and preserved meats like tongues; bread—ship’s 
biscuit, and loaves baked on board from time to time; 
rice, peas, beans, potatoes; wine, coffee and chocolate 
for the cabin table—tea was too scarce and dear; sugar, 
molasses and vinegar. A vessel very much smaller than 
the Sherbrooke had eighty watercasks and six tons of ship’s 
biscuit, sixteen barrels of rum, thirty of gin, five of strong 
beer, and a cask or two of wine. Liquor was a regular 
part of the day’s ration, and when crews had to be put on 
short allowance of water they were allowed to trade their 
rum for that necessary fluid, pint for pint. 

In addition to the expected items of cannon balls, bullets, 
grapeshot and gunpowder, the privateer’s stores included 
paper, flannel, and sheet lead for making cartridges; sweet 
oil and blacklead for gun lubricants; barrels of handcuffs 
for prisoners; matchrope and priming wires for the cannon 
and muskets; grappling hooks and grapnel chains, for seizing 
the enemy after running alongside; gaff chains, for slinging 
the spars overhead, so that they would not come tumbling 
down if the halliards were shot away; tomahawks, harpoons, 
lances, boarding pikes and hatchets, for hand-to-hand 
fighting; flints for the pistols and muskets; “ lanthorns ”’; 
lime to keep the watercasks sweet; bolts of canvas and 
palms-and-needles, for the privateer made and repaired 
her sails at sea; and many cords of wood. Replenishing 
the supply of fuel was one of the privateer’s problems. 
Any floating spar was eagerly salvaged, and prizes from 
southern waters were searched carefully for logwood and 
dye-chips for fuel for the galley stove. 

Capt. Joseph Freeman, who commanded the Sherbrooke, 
was a distinguished member of a well-known Nova Scotian 
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family. He was a colonel in the Queen’s County militia, 
and after this war was a member of Parliament for twenty- 
five years. He had commanded the Liverpool privateers 
Charles Mary Wentworth, Nymph, and Duke of Kent in 
the French wars, between 1798 and 1805. ‘The War 
of 1812 found him prospering as a mariner and merchant, 
forty-four years of age, keen, seasoned, ripe in experience. 
He was a strict disciplinarian, and kept his privateer in 
the same state of efficiency as if she had flown the whiplash 
pendant of the Royal Navy. Every Sunday morning 
the hands were turned up and he read them the articles 
of war. 

His command was the ex-American privateer Thorn, 
which had been captured by the British frigate Tenedos, 
October 31st, 1812, and sold in Halifax as a prize. Her 
privateering career was brief under both flags. Renamed 
the Sir ‘fohn Sherbrooke by her purchasers, in compliment 
to the governor of Nova Scotia, she first made a voyage to 
Boston and Portsmouth as a government cartel, with 
prisoners-of-war for exchange, sailing from Halifax on 
December 30th, 1812, and returning on January 13th, 
1813, after putting in at St. Margaret’s Bay with repatriated 
prisoners. Governor Sherbrooke’s powers regarding 
issuance of privateering commissions against the Americans 
having been fully implemented, on February 11th, 1813, 
letters-of-marque and reprisal were made out for Capt. 
Joseph Freeman in the governor’s namesake brig. 

In mid-March the Sir ohn Sherbrooke sailed on the 
heels of the Retahation and the Liverpool Packet for a 
focus of American coastal and foreign trade—Block 
Island, where Long Island Sound traffic converged with 
the navigation between the Eastern States and the South. 
By the time the “sun crossed the line” in the vernal 
equinox of March 21st the three Nova Scotians among 
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them had captured fifteen prizes which eventually reached 
port. The Sherbrooke, active and well equipped, brought 
nineteen prizes before the prize courts in three months, 
and these netted over $50,000. But a crew of 150 men 
consumed a surprising amount of rum and pork and 
beef and biscuit. Every day at sea was a large expense, 
and fast vessels of good capacity were making more money 
in the carrying trade. The David Porter, an American 
privateer much smaller than the Sherbrooke, forsook her 
prowling and got $23,000 freight for a 200-ton cargo 
of cotton from Charleston to Bordeaux. 

Messrs. Collins and Allison advertised the privateer 
for sale. 


** At Liverpool, on Tuesday the roth August next, the remarkable 
fast-sailing armed brig Sir ‘ohn Sherbrooke, burthen 278 tons, 
mounting eighteen long g-pound guns, with small arms, ammunition 
etc. She is a new vessel, completely fitted, and may be sent to sea 
at trifling expense. 

‘““At the same time will be sold the fast-sailing jebacco boat 
Rattler, burthen 27 tons, and a quantity of provisions belonging 
to the Sir Fohn Sherbrooke.” 


The Rattler was a captured Cape Ann smack which 
Joseph Freeman had fitted out as a tender, naming her 
after H.M.S. Raziler, a British man-of-war commanded 
by Capt. Alex. Gordon, with whom Capt. Freeman some- 
times cruised in company. This tender was very useful 
for cutting out coasters from small harbours where the 
approach of the large privateer would have caused an 
alarm and turned out the militia in force; but as he had 
no commission for her the men in her privateered at peril 
of their necks. On April 7th, 1813, the U.S. frigate 
Chesapeake (this was seven weeks before her capture by 
the Shannon) overhauled the American schooner Valerius, 
of Hallowell, in possession of five men who said they 
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had cut her out of Tarpaulin Cove, by a smack fitted out 
by the Sir Fohn Sherbrooke, but they had no papers to 
prove their case. They were taken out of the Valerius 
and put in irons. A fresh breeze of wind in Boston 
Narrows, in which the Chesapeake lost her main-topmast 
and foretopsail yard, with eight men aloft, diverted her 
commander’s thoughts of hanging the unprotected priva- 
teersmen, and they were landed in Boston jail. 

Sale of the Sherbrooke was a great event, and the Halifax 
papers of the week carried also this advertisement: 


“For Liverpool, N.S.—The sloop packet Fame, P. Collins 
master, now lying at Fairbanks Wharf; will sail from thence on 
Sunday morning next at six o’clock. For freight or passage, having 
good accommodations, apply on board. N.B.—The brig Sir 
Fohn Sherbrooke will not be sold until the packet returns to 
Liverpool.” 


As a letter-of-marque—armed merchantman, provided 
for her own defence with a crew only a fourth as large as 
she carried as a privateer—the Sir Fohn Sherbrooke made 
voyages to the West Indies and to Europe for a year at 
freights approximately as profitable as the David Porter’s. 
On October 27th, 1814, she was destroyed at Rockaway, 
N.J. The American privateer Syren had captured her, 
outward bound from Halifax for Alicante, with a cargo 
of oil and dried fish. A prize crew tried to get her through 
the British squadron blockading the New Jersey coast, 
and failing, ran her ashore and set her on fire. The 
Syren herself was destroyed in a similar manner twenty 
days later. The Sherbrooke and her captor were alike in 
their flaming death. 
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A FREEMAN'S RETALIATION 


Back to Liverpool at the end of 1812 came Capt. Thomas 
Freeman, bent but not broken by much seafaring, and 
much of that bitter. 

Thirteen years before he had left his bride of a month 
and gone a-privateering on the Spanish Main. He 
was sent home with a prize. For months he was posted 
as missing and at length given up for dead. He had 
been captured by Spaniards, flung into a filthy Spanish 
jail in the West Indies, rescued by a master Mason who 
recognised his sign of distress, and enabled to escape in 
an American neutral. She was seized for contraband, 
and carried into Jamaica. Thomas Freeman and his 
fellow privateersmen—for he had effected their escape 
too—were grabbed by the British pressgang; but at 
last he got home. 

A month after his return to his rejoicing bride he was 
outward bound again, as master of the Goodfortune. She 
was captured by a French privateer, recaptured by a British 
man-of-war, and carried into Antigua. When at length 
she came back to Liverpool, Nova Scotia, with her flag 
at half mast, poor little Sally Freeman again made sure 
she was a widow. But true Thomas was alive, recovering 
from Yellow Jack; it was a passenger who had died. 

Capt. Freeman continued to voyage south amid the 
perils of fever and picaroons and pressgangs, making 
money for his owners and a little for himself. In those 
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days each sea captain was not only a master mariner but 
a merchant trader. Ship and cargo were alike in his 
hands. He took both to the best market he could find 
at the ports specified, sold to as great advantage as he 
could, bought to the best of his judgment, and freighted 
his ship with a return lading which might prove profitable 
or poor-paying, according to the luck of the day when 
he got back. His rum and molasses, cocoa, indigo, 
cottons, silks and taffetas, or coffee, salt and hides, might 
arrive just in time to make a fortune for the owner or 
might prove a drug on the market. Sea traficking was 
a busy whirl of speculation. 

Thomas Freeman was homeward bound with a vessel 
from the West Indies in the summer of 1812 when he 
sighted the lofty royals of the United States frigate Con- 
stitution. He soon learned that there was a war on, that 
his ship and cargo were a dead loss, and he and his crew 
captives to this new enemy of Britain. For weeks they 
languished in the narrow wooden walls of the Constitution’s 
’tween-decks, while she cruised. Then one day there 
was a great sea-fight. After it was over Thomas Freeman 
and his fellow prisoners saw the shattered hull of the 
British frigate Guerriére rolling its gun-muzzles into the 
waves while the flames mounted higher and higher, and 
the last of the British crew were ferried across the heaving 
billows to join the dismal company already wearing the 
Constitution’s handcuffs. 

A British frigate captured! The like had hardly 
happened once in the twenty years of warfare Capt. 
Freeman could recall. A British frigate captured? It 
was as incredible to him as the loss of the British guns 
at the Tugela in the Boer war was incredible tous. ‘Thomas 
Freeman knew the Guerriére well; he had seen her in Halifax 
often. His reason would have told him that she was 
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no match for this Constitution, this ‘“‘ Old Ironsides’”’ of 
double her force. He soon learned that she fought till 
not a stick was standing, not a gun would shoot, till 
twenty-three men were dead and sixty-two wounded, 
and further fighting was mere butchery of her helpless 
survivors. But he continued to have a numb feeling, 
as though the universe had slipped a cog. A British 
frigate captured by an American! This thing ought 
not to be. Something must be done to offset it. 

And who fitter for the task than the Freemans, pioneers 
in all Liverpool enterprises? 


‘““Freeman’s boys they built a mill. 
Part of the time it did stand still, 
And when it ran it made no noise 
Because it was built by Freeman’s boys.” 


That was fifty years before. And had they not, when 
they conferred the great boon of a mill on the new-founded 
community, proudly subscribed themselves “ Free Men 
at Free Falls in a Free Country’? ‘To Thomas Freeman 
tradition, patriotism and family pride alike called for 
action. His elder brother Joseph, head of the clan, 
sagacious, deliberate, was then working out plans for a 
large privateer enterprise in the brig Sir ohn Sherbrooke. 
Thomas Freeman could not go as far as Joseph financially; 
but he would go as far as he could. 

First to find the money. One cruise in the Liverpool 
Packet in December, 1812, and that problem was solved. 
He brought in the Co/umbia as prize-master, just before 
Christmas; and on the 29th of January, 1813, he and 
Capt. Snow Parker, walrus hunter, privateer owner, and 
member of the House of Assembly, bought the Retaliation 
at Halifax. Revenge was her name when they bought 
her; good enough for the purpose, too; but she was a 
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condemned prize, and Capt. Freeman loathed to use 
the name as a legacy from the foe. Besides, Retahation 
better expressed his idea. 

She was only a paltry topsail schooner, not much bigger 
than that little wasp the Liverpool Packet, which had stolen 
so much honey from America. She was some sixty feet 
long; measured seventy-one tons British or sixty-five 
American, and had three guns, a long twelve-pounder 
on a pivot and two little four pounders. That had been 
her outfit as a Salem privateer, when the man-of-war 
schooner Paz picked her up on the evening of December 
4th, as the famous White Horses of the Jeddore ledges 
were showing their snowy crests. ‘There was satisfaction 
for Capt. Freeman in the fact that he was going to turn 
these American guns on American commerce. His 
share of the £530 they had to pay for her at the prize 
court auction took away most of the little hoard he had 
left after his last disastrous voyage; but he spent the 
balance cheerfully in laying in a pair of additional guns, 
twelve-pound carronades, and twenty muskets and fifteen 
boarding pikes and thirty cutlasses, for a crew of fifty 
men. 

By this time it was possible to get bona-fide com- 
missions directly against the Americans. When Capt. 
Freeman got his, on the roth of February, 1813, the big 
red seal of it looked to him like the morning sun rising 
in splendour. Others might smile at the idea of this 
little two-master going out to “square the yards” for 
the loss of H.M.S. Guerriére. Capt. Freeman took the 
thing seriously. Ere he was through New England 
did as well. 

He was not an old man; only thirty-seven. But what 
he had been through had sapped his strength. He 
dragged himself around amid the thousand details of 
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outfitting and, prematurely grey but full of grit, followed 
the Liverpool Packet for the New England shore after 
she went out in the first week of March, 1813. 

On the 11th of the month he made his first prize— 
the large American sloop Hunter, beating around Cape 
Cod for Boston, from Edgartown in the Vineyard, with 
a cargo of corn and staves. Next day he took the schooner 
William off Cape Cod. Her “ British license”? and her 
master’s tale that she was bound for Lisbon from South 
Carolina had fooled a British man-of-war which had 
halted her, but Capt. Freeman knew that Lisbon was 
not in the same longitude as Cape Cod and sent her into 
Liverpool. She proved lawful prize. 

Falling in with the high-liner of the profession, the 
Liverpool Packet, Capt. Freeman indulged in the merry 
sport of catching three sloops off Great Egg harbour, 
and blockading fifteen sail of coasters in Chatham, Cape 
Cod. On the 19th of March in the one day he made 
prize of the schooner Three Friends, flour-laden, and the 
brig Victory, salt-laden, and drove the schooner Betsey 
ashore near Gay Head on Martha’s Vineyard. 

Next day he chased the schooner Zenith on to the rocks, 
and on March 21st, captured another schooner. 

The Retaliation’s hold was now more crowded with 
American prisoners than the Comstitution’s had been with 
British ones; a matter of proportion, of course, for the 
Constitution was of twenty-five times the Retaliation’s 
burthen. Thomas Freeman had been a prisoner so often 
that he felt for the poor wretches who, like himself, had 
lost their ships and their liberty. He stood boldly across 
the Sound to Narragansett Beach, running in as close 
as he dared on account of the surf, and there landed his 
captives, close to their homes. Then, with a clean hold 
and a happy heart he swept back to his own Nova Scotia. 
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He was a sick man. Prizes worth at least $30,000 
were lying to his credit before the prize court. In two 
weeks he had more than retrieved all his losses in twenty 
years of seafaring; he had made a modest fortune on 
the £530 he and his walrus-hunting partner had staked. 
And if he had not burned and sunk the Consiitution he 
had hit the enemy where it hurt—in the pocket book. 
He would have liked to have gone back to the New England 
shore. But a heavier hand would strike the harder. On 
April 3rd, 1813, Joshua Newton, the Customs collector 
at Liverpool, endorsed the Retafation’s papers with the 
memorandum: 


“* Benjamin Ellenwood hath taken charge of the within mentioned 
private armed schooner Retaliation in the room of ‘Thomas Freeman, 
_her former commander, who by reason of indisposition cannot 
proceed on the cruise.” 


Ir revenge is sweet Thomas Freeman had a syrupy cup 
to sip before the year 1813 was out. Benjamin Ellenwood 
was one of the best of the Nova Scotian privateersmen. 
By July he had brought in nine more prizes with the 
Retaliation, besides those which he had driven ashore 
or which had slipped through his fingers by perils of 
the sea and recapture by the enemy. Nearly all the 
prizes were condemned, and about £11,000 added to 
the prize money coming to Capt. Freeman and Snow 
Parker, 

Two prizes were not condemned. One was the schooner 
George Washington, of New Haven, Conn. Even the 
name of the father of his country, who could not tell a 
lie, was not sufficient talisman against treasonable greed. 
The George Washington loaded a cargo of hoops and staves 
in the hold and livestock on deck in New Haven in February, 
1813, and cleared for the neutral Swedish island of St. 
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Bartholomew’s, in the West Indies. But where she 
went with her bullocks and barrels was to Bermuda, where 
the British naval station was urgently in need of such 
articles. In Bermuda her captain, Leveret Stevens, 
remained, and the mate started home with the schooner 
in ballast, a British trading license sewn in his jacket. 
A British seventy-four stopped him and let him go; so 
did a sloop-of-war. But when he picked up soundings 
on the Georges Bank on May ist, 1813, the Retaliation 
halted him, flung a prize crew aboard, and sent him to 
Halifax. The Court of Vice-Admiralty respected the 
pass given by the Governor of Bermuda and released 
the George Washington and her crew of eight men without 
costs. 

Another patriot who heated his irons in the fires of 
the opposing camps was Ethell Olmstead of Eastport, 
Me., on the Maine~New Brunswick border. He was 
much disturbed to learn that on the 19th of April, 1813, 
his brigantine Richmond of Boston had been captured by 
the Retaliation, her crew bundled into the captured schooner 
Sally and Polly and sent into Harwich, and the Richmond 
ordered for Bermuda by the privateer. So his captain, 
Winslow Thomas, told him, as soon as he could reach 
Eastport after being landed on the sand dunes of Cape 
Cod. 

Ethell Olmstead was indignant. True, he was an 
American citizen, and America was fighting against 
Great Britain for the freedom of the seas, free-trade-and- 
sailors’-rights, and all that, and this American vessel of 
his, with her American cargo of American wheat and 
American rye flour, had cleared from the American city 
of New York for the American town of Eastport, Me. 
But that was all bluff. He had a license from George 
Stracey Smyth, President and Commander-in-Chief of 
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the Province of New Brunswick, allowing him to import 
flour into that British province—where it was much 
needed for the army and navy, and fetched famine prices. 
“The flour was shipped at New York and cleared for 
Eastport for the Sole Purpose of going to St. John, N.Bk., 
and for no other intention whatever,” declared the shame- 
less Olmstead in a letter to James and Michael Tobin, 
Halifax agents, whom he hoped to have get him out of 
his trouble. 

David Hatfield, of St. John, was the real consignee of 
this cargo, and to him Olmstead wrote to “go through 
a form of Ransoming the Vessell as I intend keeping her 
in this Trade as long as possible. ‘The next shipment I 
hope will be from Baltimore. Keep it as Still as Possible 
about me being known.” 

He propounded a scheme whereby the vessel should 
be nominally redeemed, loaded with plaster in the Bay 
of Fundy, and cleared for the Bay of Passamaquoddy. 
Arrived there she was to wait at the Island of Campobello 
until a boat could be sent across to the rascal at Eastport, 
three miles away. He would then send her on to Baltimore 
with her cargo of plaster, and load flour, corn, rice, pitch, 
tar and turpentine, food supplies and naval stores in 
great demand in the British provinces. This cargo would 
in turn be cleared for Eastport, Me.—and delivered in 
St. John or St. Andrew’s, N.B. 

‘““If another License can be obtained,” concluded Mr. 
Olmstead, “* git it in such a way as not to bring Mr. Fenno 
or myself in the Scrape if any American Privetter should 
git hold of it.” Wm. Fenno, of Boston, part owner of 
the Richmond, was a guilty partner in his crime. “If 
the brig is ordered to Bermuda I am Fearful she will meet 
with Condemnation before I can have Time to Remonstrate 
against the Justness of her being condemned.” 
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However, all Benjamin Ellenwood, of the Retaliation, 
did was to give Ethell Olmstead a good fright and Winslow 
Thomas a long journey from Cape Cod to St. John and 
back to Halifax. The Richmond was “restored by con- 
sent,” and Messrs. Olmstead and Fenno probably con- 
tinued to make money by trading with their country’s 
enemies—as dozens of their compatriots did throughout 
the war. 

Benjamin Ellenwood was promoted to a larger and 
finer privateer named the Shannon. In December the 
Harringtons of Liverpool, went in the Rezaiation, Harris 
Harrington as commander, Stephen Harrington as 
lieutenant, and James Harrington as one of the crew. 
Harris Harrington was an alert and enterprising privateers- 
man, and fitted out a little captured jebacco-boat to act 
as atender. With her he captured the schooner Armistice 
off Wood Island, Mass., on June 12th, 1814, a long 
narrow schooner from Duxbury, new and very fast, which 
had slipped out of Boston, outsailed the blockading 
squadron, and was creeping along the shore for Machias 
in Maine. She did not suspect that the approaching 
jebacco-boat was a privateer. She had six passengers 
and a valuable cargo, the invoice of which reads like the 
inventory of a modern departmental store. In addition 
she had twenty-four barrels of gunpowder, three boxes 
of musket ball cartridges and a large chest of medicines, 
all intended for the American troops defending Machias. 
The cargo was worth, at the lowest estimate, £3,000. 

Other prizes sent in by Harris Harrington early in 
July, 1814, were the pinky Hero and fishing schooner 
Constellation. 


Tue Retaliation’s latter days are obscure, with a lurid 
ending. 
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She was robbed of some of her crew by H.M.S. Superd, 
a seventy-four blockading New London. Alexander More, 
eldest brother of James F. More, historian of Queen’s 
County, was one of the victims of the Superd’s pressgang, 
Capt. Joseph Burnaby, James Dolliver, and James Har- 
rington were others; a stupid and cruel proceeding, for 
these privateersmen were serving their country quite as 
effectively in the Retaliation as they could possibly do in 
the man-of-war, and they were supposed to be immune 
from the bane of seafaring, impressment. Burnaby was 
a veteran privateersman and a prize-master. He and 
More were able to escape from forced service in the King’s 
fleet by securing, at length, certificates which proved 
that they belonged to the militia of Queen’s County. 
Dolliver and Harrington were retained in the Navy in 
spite of all protests, and disappeared in the cogs of that 
efficient and relentless machine. They never returned 
to Liverpool, “‘but were long afterwards the cause of 
much anxiety and suffering to their afflicted widows and 
widowed parents.’”’ Dolliver’s father had been lost at 
sea and he was supporting a widowed mother. Harrington 
was a nephew of the commander of the Resaliation, but 
that did not save him. 

William Jones Potter, prize-master, who had been 
sent in with the Armistice, was left in command of 
the Retaliation as she lay, late in October, 1814, 
in that prosperous but perilous spot for privateers, 
Tarpaulin Cove among the Elizabeth Islands, off the 
south-west corner of Cape Cod. ’Iwas a_ good 
place to catch small craft making daylight runs from 
port to port, and larger vessels would here thread 
their way into the Vineyard Sound, or creep past the 
islands outward bound, before making a dash for the 
open sea. 
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Consternation spread along the cape. The dread 
days of the Liverpool Packet seemed to be repeating. 

Like the Liverpool Packer’s men in their pride the 
Retaliation’s had not hesitated to land on Nashon Island, 
where the Liverpool Packer's men had picnicked. Using 
this as a lurking place they would launch their boat on 
seeing small craft approach, and row out, and make prize 
of craft and crew. 

Capt. A. Lewis, from near Wood’s Hole, on the main- 
land, fell upon them with a crowd of volunteers and 
routed them. Some escaped, but Capt. Lewis took two 
prisoners, besides capturing eight muskets and recapturing 
three boats which had been taken. 

Perhaps Harris Harrington and Stephen Harrington 
were the prisoners taken. It would be like them, as captain 
and lieutenant, to defend the retreat of their men to the 
last, and like them as Harringtons to defend one another. 
This hypothesis would account for Wm. Jones Potter 
being later in command of the privateer. 

This chanced on a Wednesday. On Thursday, still 
lying in the Cove and defying capture, Capt. Potter sent 
away the boarding boat, with the sailing-master and four 
hands, all armed with muskets, in pursuit of the becalmed 
pinky Clementine, from Falmouth nearby in Cape Cod. 

““ Pack your clothes and come with us,” was the sailing- 
master’s curt order to Edward Crowell, the Clementine’s 
skipper. 

“All hands?” asked Capt. Crowell. 

‘All hands,” returned the sailing-master, “and be 
quick about it, if you want us to land you here on 
your own shore instead of sending you prisoners to 
Halifax.” 

‘ Boys,” said Capt. Crowell to his three men, as they 
dolefully gathered their belongings together in the little 
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cuddy, “‘do as I do when you come up on deck, 
and maybe we won’t have to go either ashore or to 
Halifax.” 

When he emerged from below, with his men following, 
two privateersmen with muskets stood at the gangway. 
They motioned with the musket muzzles towards the 
waiting boat. Capt. Crowell stooped as though to drop 
his bundle, seized one musket, hurled it overboard, 
wrenched the other from the second sentry, and presented 
it at his chest. He threw up his hands. His three men, 
brave and bare-fisted like he had been, tossed their bundles 
at the other privateersmen and grappled with them before 
they could use their weapons. Within two minutes 
from the moment the strategem was first mentioned the 
Clementine was again in the possession of her own crew. 
The five befuddled privateersmen were  trussed-up 
prisoners in her hold, staring into the muzzles of their 
own muskets. 

““T might have known,” moaned the sailing-master 
bitterly, “no Crowell ever quits while he has breath in 
his body. You’ve folks in Liverpool, haven’t you?” 

““Same family,” admitted Edward Crowell. ‘‘ Some 
of them went to Nova Scotia from Cape Cod sixty years 
ago.” 

Towing the Retalation’s boarding boat behind her the 
pinky filled away for Falmouth on a fresh breeze which 
had sprung up, leaving Capt. Potter to gnash his teeth 
and curse the folly of sending a boarding-crew away with 
a rum jar. 

He determined that the next bit of boarding he would 
perform in person. His crew was down to twelve men 
now, and it behoved him to be careful. He had not 
enough left to man his sweeps effectively, and the wind 
did not serve to leave his moorings in the Cove. 
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In Falmouth the arrival of the Clementine with her 
brave crew and their prisoners was hailed with delight. 
A Capt. Jenkins called for volunteers to go out after the 
Retaliation herself. ‘Thirty-two men offered, among them 
the quick-witted crew of the Clementine. Bringing along 
the captured muskets to augment the miscellaneous 
assortment of swords, pikes, pistols and guns, they embarked 
in the T'wo Friends, of Falmouth, a coasting sloop whose 
armament, apart from the hand-weapons brought by the 
volunteers, consisted of one little brass four-pounder. 

Where the Retaliation lay in Tarpaulin Cove was about 
ten miles from Falmouth. The Two Friends sailed at 
daylight. The wind failed when she got up with Wood’s 
Hole, the gap between the mainland and the string of 
islands. She manned sweeps and slowly plodded on 
until she opened the mouth of Tarpaulin Cove and saw the 
Retaliation lying there at anchor. 

Now to William Jones Potter, the Two Friends in the 
morning mist seemed no more than another coaster, 
crawling from port to port. He fired his long twelve- 
pounder twice at her, as a hint to heave to for investi- 
gation. 

Here the volunteer enterprise seemed to be lost. The 
one four-pounder in the sloop was useless against the 
carronades and long guns of the privateer; she could 
lie where she was and sink the intruder. But guile 
delivered Capt. Potter and his schooner into the hands 
of his foes. 

Perhaps Capt. Jenkins put all his men below as soon 
as the Two Friends came around the intervening headland 
and revealed herself to the lurking privateer. At the 
second shot he rounded to and let go his anchor, as any 
coaster might have done. A warier privateersman would 
have hailed across the intervening quarter mile of water 
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for the supposed sloop to send her boat with her papers, 
on peril of being blown out of the sea. Perhaps the 
I'wo Friends had no boat. In any event, after some 
delay Capt. Potter manned his own remaining launch 
in person, and with five privateersmen, armed with cutlass 
and musket, pulled across the four hundred yard gap which 
separated the vessels. His departure left only six men 
in the privateer. 

When the boarding boat came alongside the sloop 
and made fast, twenty men rose up from behind the bul- 
warks and twenty muskets pointed down into her. 

‘““Come aboard,” said Capt. Jenkins, of the sloop, 
“come aboard one at a time, after laying down your arms 
in your boat. If one of you refuses to obey you are all 
dead men,” 

In rage and despair the commander of the Retaliation 
followed his disarmed boat’s crew up over the rail and 
down into the hold of the Two Friends. As he could see 
now, she was crowded with men. 

“Now,” said Capt. Jenkins. “‘ Two hands to guard 
prisoners. Shoot if they stir. Twelve men into that 
boarding boat of theirs. The rest of us man the sweeps. 
Give the cable the axe, and pull for the privateer.” 

In a few moments the remaining six men in the Resalia- 
tion were attacked on bow and quarter, by boat and sloop 
rowing up to them at the same time. They saw what 
was coming and fought like demons. Even against 
odds of worse than five to one, and with American prisoners 
in their own hold breaking out against them, they made 
some resistance. Hurling aside his guards William 
Jones Potter was over the sloop’s rail and on to his own 
deck again almost as soon as the invading Americans. 
All was lost, and he knew it. His men from the boat’s 
crew could not follow him and they had no arms. ‘The 
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half-dozen left on board the Retaliation were fighting back 
to back. Seizing a burning fuse from the match-tub of 
the long twelve-pounder he plunged down the companion- 
way and tossed aside the cover of the magazine under the 
cabin floor. 

“No you don’t!” cried Edward Crowell, knocking 
him senseless with a musket butt. 

The career of the Retaliation was over. 
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MATILDA AND LOYAL SAM 


With some indication of what the rude forefathers 
thought of mining as a method of naval warfare. 
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MATILDA AND LOYAL SAM 


Tue Mazilda, fifty-ton privateer schooner out of 
Annapolis Royal in Nova Scotia, had been a month at sea, 
and all she had to show for it was a new hawser and a 
barrel of flour. 

These trophies she had wrung from a little dubiously 
American shallop called the Nymph, of Marblehead, 
which she had sent into Digby. John Burkett, jr., and 
the Matilda were both new at the privateering trade. 
John got his commission on the 11th of May, 1813, and 
it was on the 11th of June that he had seized the reluctant 
Nymph, which had the protection of a British importation 
permit. Her flour cargo was a temptation, for a month 
at sea had left the Mazi/da’s bread-bin as empty as the 
Mattlda’s prize-book, 

There had been no luck before taking the Nymph and 
none after. For five days following the Mazlda had 
been diligently and perilously combing the New England 
coast from Mount Desert to Portland. With half a mind 
to give up the cruise at the end of this day John Burkett 
tacked the Mazilda offshore on the morning of June 16th. 

Almost immediately his look-outs in the crosstrees 
sang out, ‘‘Sail ho! Sail ho!” Even from the fifty- 
foot elevation of the Mazi/da’s mastheads against the 
morning brightness could be made out two dots, or perhaps 
one should say a very tiny dot and an up-ended dash. 
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John Burkett, jr.. was not slow in deciphering this 
code-message. A ship, a large three-masted vessel, was 
the dash. The dot spelled a brig, a two-masted square- 
rigger, miles farther out to sea. The ship was racing 
for Sequin Light at the mouth of the Kennebeck, on the 
Maine coast. ‘The brig was in pursuit. Both had to 
beat against the moderate June breeze into which the 
Matilda was nosing. : 

There was a chance, just a chance, that the Matilda 
could cross the bows of the oncoming ship and cut her 
off from the port. If both ship and brig should prove 
American the Nova Scotian privateer would indeed be 
in a trap; two enemies on one side, blocking escape to 
sea, and on the other the hostile shore. But with a great 
deal of luck she might catch the ship and sail off with her 
before her consort or chaser got within striking distance. 

‘When you’ve been out a month and got nothing it’s 
time to make your own luck,” was John Burkett, jr.’s 
conclusion. 

For hours then, with every sheet trimmed to the exact 
inch for best results, and picked helmsmen steering as 
through the eye of a needle, the Matilda clawed to wind- 
ward. As the sun crossed the yardarm, in the old phrase 
for high noon, the breeze weakened and shifted. ‘The 
Matilda was then to leeward of the ship, in a disadvantageous 
position; but she was between her and the land. The 
ship, nearly six times her size, looked British-built; but 
she was flying Stars and Stripes, and standing on for 
the American port. The brig was far off, seven miles 
to leeward, but pertinaciously beating in from sea. 

Before the Matilda had sailed from where old Fort 
Ann stood glowering above the red mud of Annapolis 
Basin five small cannon had been mounted on her fifty- 
foot deck. In some doubt as to whether they would do 
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more damage on board or to the enemy, Capt. Burkett 
now set his green crew to firing the pair on the weather 
side, and the one in the bow. They rocked the small 
schooner with their recoil, but they hurt neither the Matilda 
crew nor the strangers. The cannon balls splashed the 
water far short of their target. The privateer was too 
far to leeward. The ship fired back. Most of her shot 
fell short, too. Some went through the schooner’s sails. 

For an hour and a half Burkett worked his roaring guns 
and used every art he knew to gain upon the Stars and 
Stripes which moved so tantalizingly ahead of him. In | 
the light breeze that happened which an older sea-fighter 
would have expected. The little Mati/da, reeling with 
every broadside, shook all the wind out of her low sails 
and halted herself with the jar of the explosions. The 
tall ship, steady in the water with her great bulk, and 
feeling the highest zephyrs with her lofty royals, steadily 
drew ahead, pushed on by each discharge of her stern 
guns. . 

It was after two o’clock now, and it looked as though 
the ship would escape. The brig, whether friend or foe, 
was still far out to sea, and making slow progress. The 
wallowing Matilda had fallen farther to leeward. John 
Burkett, jr., and his forty men—or the thirty-seven he 
had left after manning the Nymph for Digby—ceased 
firing and took to the sweeps. Manfully, by the hour, 
they pulled at the long oars under the burning sun. They 
kept the Maz/da between the ship and the shore; and 
after hours of toil they drew abreast of the chase. 

At five o’clock they rested, and began firing broadsides 
again. This time they had the satisfaction of seeing the 
white splinters fly from the sides of the ship. But she 
struck back viciously. She had eight guns to the Mazilda’s 
five, and they were heavy ones. The privateer’s sails 
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and gear were ripped with bar and chainshot. Fortunately 
it flew high, and the stranger’s guns, although well served, 
were not fired rapidly. She seemed to be short-handed. 

They had crept to within a mile of the lighthouse by 
now; perilous proximity indeed for a Nova Scotian 
privateer on the Maine coast. The wind had all died 
away. Out to sea the brig was just able to move. Inshore 
the ship and the privateer were motionless, except when 
they rolled with the shock of their cannonading. 

In a lull in the firing the creaking of yardarm tackles 
could be heard, and two boats were hoisted out over the 
great ship’s rail and dropped into the water with a hurried 
splash. She was too big to row. Boat’s oars thrust 
through her ports would hardly reach the water. ‘They 
were going to try to tow her in past the lighthouse. 

They whitened the water with their oar-strokes, but 
the heavy ship did not budge. The boats were too light 
and the six rowers too few to move her. ‘There was a 
consultation, and the men in the boats tossed their towlines 
back aboard and began to pull past the Mazilda for the 
shore. They were going to get help. 

"Twas a jest of the time that if one wanted to be per- 
fectly safe when challenged to a duel one should choose 
nine-pounders for weapons. Ship guns could not be 
relied upon to hit with accuracy anything which was not 
tied to their muzzles. In the phrase of the gunners, the 
balls left the barrel all right but the Lord alone knew 
what happened to them after that. So it was with little 
confidence that John Burkett trained the hot nose of his 
bowchaser on the boats as they fled athwart the Mazilda’s 
course with feverish strokes. 

The cannon only succeeded in splashing the rowers. 
But the Maz/da men had muskets, and without waiting 
for orders they blazed away. One man screamed and 
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fell forward over his oar. The others dropped theirs 
and flung themselves under the shelter of the thwarts. 
The Matilda launched her own boarding boat, six men 
leapt into it and pushed off. Soon they returned, towing 
the first-fruits of victory—a gig and a jolly-boat, bullet- 
spattered, with six wounded and frightened prisoners. 

But the cannonading and the musket-volley and the 
effort to reach the shore brought succour to the ship. 
Militiamen put out from the fort near the lighthouse, 
circled around the range of the Mazsilda’s fire, and flung 
themselves on board the becalmed vessel amid loud 
cheering. Gallant fellows; for Maine militiamen as a 
rule hated the war, and it was only to save countrymen 
in distress that they took the risk of British bullets. 

“You'll never take her now,” the prisoners from the 
boats taunted Capt. Burkett, when this junction was 
effected. ‘‘ Her guns are too heavy for you as long as 
there’s men enough to work ’em, and with the soldiers 
aboard of her to help you'll never carry her by the cutlass.” 

“What is she?’ demanded Capt. Burkett, in no happy 
mood, realizing that instead of practising cannonading 
all afternoon he should have laid the enemy aboard while 
the odds were forty pairs of fists to fifteen. 

eA) Bemisier, “he wads told, “* called ‘the “Loyal Sam, 
and prize to the Siro of Baltimore. All you'll ever get 
out of her are these two boats with the bullet-holes in 
them.” 

As though to prove their words the remaining prize crew 
in the Loyal Sam, reinforced by the soldiers, now com- 
menced to work the ship’s eight guns in earnest. The 
ocean was lashed into foam by the plunging cannon balls. 
More rents and rips appeared in the Mazd/da’s drooping 
sails, but as by a miracle all the shot went overhead. She 
answered with her kicking nine-pounders, and the smoke 
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of the combat made a rosy pavilion in the still air under 
the rays of the setting sun. 

John Burkett, jr., decided to try belated boarding. 
To get the Mazilda alongside with the sweeps meant that 
all hands would be breathless with labour at the very 
moment when they needed all their wind for a hand-to- 
hand fight. He resolved to board with his boats; he 
had three now, counting those he had captured. 

Around went the boarders’ rum-tot, and under the 
rosy pall the boarders pulled away. ‘The pall turned to 
purple as the sun dipped. Shadows spread seaward 
from the western shore. As they raced they chased or 
carried a revival of the breeze. ‘The highest sails of 
the Loyal Sam rounded and swelled, and, responding to 
their urge, she began to slip quietly through the belt of 
calm. Far beyond the canopy of the cannonade, steel- 
blue upon the quicksilver of the sea, the line of the 
overshot of the evening breeze spread upon the face of 
the waters. 

Five minutes more and the prize crew of the Loyal 
Sam would have their prey safe within the shelter of a 
home harbour. It was neck or nothing now with John 
Burkett, jr.. and his men. They had to take this ship 
or be taken by her into an American port and prison. 
It seemed as though they would never cross that gap 
of water which had looked so narrow when they left the 
Matilda. They did not realize that the Loyal Sam was 
moving all the time. ‘They were so close to the harbour 
light they could see the lighthouse keeper in the lantern 
as he kindled the lamp for the night. 

When at length they dashed alongside the Loyal Sam, 
under her bellowing guns, they heard the long reverberation 
of another broadside, fired from the sea, one gun after 
another, as each bore on the target. By a caprice of the 
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land breeze the Loyal Sam, close-hauled on it as hard as 
sheet and brace could be sweated, paid off a little, and 
prolonged the act of boarding. But the Mazilda’s boats 
at last made fast, and up the channels and chainplates 
along her sides the privateersmen swarmed. They were 
met with musket-butt and boarding pike, and tumbled 
back into their boats; but they sprang to the attack again, 
knowing that the next minute meant the difference between 
prize and prison. 

Over the bulwarks they clambered, leaping down 
into a smoke-filled cannon-cluttered deck, crowded with 
confused militiamen and tired American tars; tired and 
confused, but fighting gamely with the assurance of dogs 
on their own doorstep. The lighthouse loomed large. 

The Annapolis Royal men cheered as they charged. 

‘““ Matilda! Matilda!” they shouted, this being the 
word agreed on for in-fighting, where, in the close quarters 
of the mélée, friend might easily pistol friend. 

In answer, from the opposite bulwarks came the amazing 
cry: “Freeman forever! Sherbrooke ! Sherbrooke!” 

On the midship hatch, half-way across the narrow 
field of battle, John Burkett, jr., of Annapolis Royal, met 
James Ledger, of Liverpool, N.S., cutlass to cutlass. 

“Don’t skewer me, partner,” panted Ledger, “ we 
both fly the Red Jack, I take it. Let’s get this packet 
turned round before she runs over the lighthouse! ” 

It was a situation which required disentangling, but 
sailors of the sail learn to think clearly and act quickly. 
Before the bewildered Maine militiamen and Baltimore 
prize crew could realize what was happening Burkett 
and Ledger had raced to the helm and the Loyal Sam 
was standing seaward, with three boats dragging at each 
side. ‘Through the twilight the tall spars of a large brig 
showed that the third entry in this all day race had got 
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in at the finish. The boats of the Sir ‘ohn Sherbrooke, 
largest privateer out of Nova Scotia, had boarded the 
Loyal Sam from the opposite side at the same moment 
as the Maztilda’s boats. Caught between two fires, out- 
numbered, and embarrassed by the Loyal Sam’s original 
crew, some of whom were held on board as prisoners of 
war, the Americans offered futile resistance. In a few 
minutes they were all overpowered, and the ship was 
hove to under the lee of the waiting Sherbrooke, for 
stock-taking. 

She was a fine vessel of 280 tons, from the Clyde. She 
had been to New Providence in the Bahamas with dry-goods, 
beer, porter and coals, in the winter, and had started home 
for Greenock with a cargo of cotton, coffee, indigo, lignum 
vite, hides, dyewoods and tortoise-shell. On May 17th, 
in a mid-Atlantic gale, a sailor was washed away by a 
boarding sea, and the captain, trying to save him, was 
also swept overboard. Three days afterwards, to the 
other trials of an overburdened first mate, was added a 
pursuit by an enemy privateer. Mounting ten guns, 
and manned by twenty-eight men and boys, the Loyal 
Sam should have been able to beat the privateer off. 
Although she had lost her captain and one man she had 
five able-bodied passengers. She was a smart vessel, 
and the first mate put her before the wind, which was a 
trying point of sailing for her schooner-rigged pursuer. 
The chase was long, but the privateer came up at the 
last as if by magic. After firing a few rounds the Loyal 
Sam’s crew-—they were still exhausted from their labours 
of saving the ship in the gale—hauled down her colours. 
They had the mortification of finding that they had sur- 
rendered to a vessel which had only two guns mounted. 
Their captor was the privateer schooner Siro, of Baltimore, 


Capt. David Gray. He had thrown overboard eight of 
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his ten guns in order to get up with the prize. That 
was why the Siro sailed so fast at the end. 

Capt. Gray found $24,000 in specie in the Loyal Sam’s 
cabin. He helped himself to the money, and to some 
coffee and cabin stores and pigs from her live stock, and 
to a couple of cannon, so as to be able to continue his 
cruise. He fell a prey to a British man-of-war soon 
afterwards, but by this time the Loyal Sam was well on 
her way to the United States, with part of her crew and 
the five passengers still on board as prisoners, snuffiing 
the fresh air on sufferance of prize-master George Franklin 
Williams and a dozen Baltimore privateersmen. 

These were the facts which John Burkett, jr., and 
James Ledger pieced together from the log book, the 
prisoners, and the rescued passengers, as the Mazilda, 
sailed by the few hands left aboard as ship-keepers, 
toddled up to where the two great square-riggers lay 
in the deepening dusk. They were about of a size, the 
Loyal Sam and the Sherbrooke, and John Burkett’s squat 
command looked particularly shabby and unimpressive 
under the shadow of the great wings of their waiting 
sails. 

The Sherbrooke boarders—Freemans, Smiths, Barsses 
and Reeses, bristling with scriptural names—had no mind 
to share or surrender the capture. A large proportion 
of the Sherbrooke’s large crew (she berthed one hundred 
and fifty fighters) were foreigners, but the prize-masters 
and petty officers were all of deep-rooted Liverpool stock. 
They were already accustomed to precedence, although 
they had only been privateering three months. In the 
Vice-Admiralty Court records their captain was always 
enrolled as ‘Joseph Freeman, Esqre., commander,” 
like the captain of a man-of-war, while other privateersmen 
had to content themselves as a rule with “ So-and-so, 
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master.” As for this Burkett fellow the Sherbrookes 
knew nothing of him and had never heard of his vessel. 

‘Who are you, anyway, captain, and where do you 
come from?” demanded James Ledger, as the Matilda 
joined the group. 

“Tm John Burkett, of Annapolis Royal,” said the 
Mazilda’s commander sturdily, “and my father’s John 
Burkett of Annapolis Royal, and I sail the Mazi/da and he 
owns her.” 

“Never heard of her a-privateering,’’ quoth James 
Ledger, ‘‘ but I mind now she was in Halifax last year 
with a cargo of potatoes.” 

“What if she was?”? demanded John Burkett hotly. 
‘““Everybody’s got to make a beginning. The Sherbrooke’s 
not been in this trade so long anyone from her has 
a right to put on airs. Where were you all last year 
when the Liverpool Packet was making prizes on the 
coast? ”’ 

“IT was in her,” laughed Ledger. “I only joined 
the Sherbrooke when she fitted out this spring. We never 
saw the Mazilda’s nose outside the Basin all the time I 
was in the Packet.” 

“Well you see it now,” retorted Burkett. 

“So it seems,” Ledger chuckled, ‘‘ poked in other 
people’s business. Where’s your commission? ”’ 

“Here’s commission enough for you!” answered 
Burkett angrily, flourishing his cutlass. 

Blood might have been spilt between the two, but at 
this moment Capt. Freeman, of the Sherbrooke, arrived 
on board the prize. Grave, distinguished in manner 
and bearing, accustomed to command, of ancient family 
and of experience in affairs, there was that about Joseph 
Freeman which explained at once the deference with which 
he was received in merchants’ houses in Halifax and in 
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Admiralty courts. He listened courteously to John 
Burkett, jr., and then said: 

““T dare say you will be able to place all this in evidence 
before the prize court, sir. We have also claims for its 
consideration. What say you to this? You put a prize- 
master and crew on board, and we shall do the same. 
Let them carry this vessel into Halifax together The 
prisoners, it seems, are many, and there are wounded men, 
and the passengers, and the original crew. Will you 
take half of them aboard your vessel? ” 

The commander of the Matilda swallowed hard. A 
score of such guests would seriously encumber his small 
craft. That barrel of flour they had taken out of the 
Nymph could not last forever. But, not wishing to seem 
less than a full partner in the capture, he agreed. That 
night the division and transfer was made, and the three 
vessels separated. By morning they were out of sight of 
the coast. A week later the Mazi/da anchored at Digby, at 
the entrance to the Annapolis Basin, and her first cruise was 
over. She was crowded from keelson to carlin with pris- 
oners, and she did not anchor alone. Two American sloops 
of nearly double her size, ninety tons burthen each, came 
in with her, further trophies of her bow and spear. They 
were the Henry, of Harpswell, lumber-laden, and the Packer, 
of Salem, and she had captured them on her way home. 

John Burkett, jr., had to go to Halifax to fight for his 
rights in the Loyal Sam. It was necessary for David 
Shaw Clarke, proctor on his behalf, to prove before the 
Court of Vice-Admiralty that the Mazsilda was indeed a 
regularly commissioned privateer, and that she had five 
carriage guns mounted at the time of the Loyal Sam’s 
capture. ‘The prize court decided that the recapture of 
the ship for her Greenock owners called for generous 
salvage money, and allowed the high proportion of one 
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sixth of the appraised value of vessel and cargo. This 
was fixed at £9,424, so the Sherbrooke and the Maunlda 
had approximately $7,850 to divide between them. 

One would like to know who was the Samuel whose 
loyalty was so insistently proclaimed to all who sailed 
the salt seas; but on this point the court records are dumb. 


Tuer Matilda made three cruises in her privateering career, 
and twelve prizes of hers besides the Loyal Sam reached 
port. In her second and third cruises she took the coasters 
Venus, Friendship, Harriot, Unicorn, Mayflower and Minerva 
and is said to have let the Flora go on payment of a ransom 
of $700; ordinarily an unlawful act. All was fish that 
came to John Burkett, jr.’s net, whether it wore fins, fur or 
feathers. The sloop Mayflower, one of his prizes, measured 
only eighteen tons; a wretched little coaster some thirty 
feet long, no larger than a ship’s lifeboat. He practised 
privateering with a fine-tooth comb. The enemy was 
doing the same. It was fair enough, but not inspiring. 

John Burkett, jr.’s list of prizes is darkened rather 
than adorned with the names of humble fishing vessels. 
On August 7th, 1813, the Mazsilda made a raid of the 
Nantucket shoals, and carried off four fishermen. ‘The 
schooner Lydia, of Harwich, one of these, ‘“‘ was lying-to 
a-fishing when the captor sailed down upon her and took 
her, she not supposing she was an object for cruisers to 
meddle with.” Nor was she. Privateer commissions 
both American and British frequently contained specific 
instructions not to interfere with peaceable fishermen, 
and the best privateersmen, like Joseph Barss, of the 
Liverpool Packet, and John Harris of the Dart left fisher- 
men alone, and paid for any cod or haddock they required. 

The Matilda had a great run of luck before the courts. 
Everything sent in was condemned. Even the sloop 
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Minerva, of Newport, R.I., taken two miles off Block 
Island on August sth, was adjudged lawful prize to the 
captors, despite this pass given by Sir Thomas Masterman 
Hardy, commander of the Ramillies, which had three 
days yet to run: / 


““T have to request that Mr. Ray Bliven, master of the sloop 
Minerva, may pass unmolested from Newport to New York, he 
having been of great service to His Majesty’s squadron. This 
to continue in force till the 8th day of August, 1813. 


“THOS. HARDY, Captain, H.B.M. Ship Ramillies.”’ 


In view of what Capt. Hardy had been through at the 
hands of ‘‘ American coasters” one has more respect for 
his fairness than for the zeal of John Burkett, jr., and 
the prize court at Halifax. 

On June 25th, 1813, an American schooner came 
down Long Island Sound, apparently trying to get into 
New London. Here lay the United States squadron of 
Commodore Decatur, all provisioned and manned for a 
raid on the East Indies, as soon as they could evade the 
blockade maintained by the British fleet just outside the 
door. The British seventy-four Ramillies, Capt. Sir 
Thomas Masterman Hardy, was anchored off Fisher’s 
Island, at the mouth of the New London river, and other 
British ships continued the cordon. 

The schooner looked to be but one of the many coasters 
and fishermen which, under various pretexts and pro- 
tections continued to creep up and down the war-torn 
coast. Lieut. John Geddes, of the Ramillies, was despatched 
in a boat to examine her. By the time he boarded her the 
crew had dropped the anchor and rowed ashore, abandoning 
her. Dozens of crews had done the same while trying 
to run the blockade. 

Although but a paltry prize, this one was acceptable, 
for the Ramillies was out of provisions, and the schooner, 
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which had “ EAGLE, of NEW YORK” emblazoned 


on her stern, had a deckload of flour in barrels. Sure of 
a welcome, Lieut. Geddes weighed her anchor and sailed 
her down to the Ramillies. His commander, having no 
wish to have his ship’s shining sides marred by a grubby 
coaster, hailed to him to moor alongside of a trading sloop 
which had been captured some time before and was 
anchored at a short distance. As Lieut. Geddes completed 
making his prize fast she blew up. The officer and ten 
of the boat’s crew were killed outright. Three men, 
frichtfully burned, escaped alive. 

It was found that while the Eag/e had barrels of flour on 
deck she had barrels of gunpowder in her hold. Two 
New York merchants had conceived a plan for ridding 
the Sound of the blockaders by blowing up their flagship. 
The Eagle had been crammed with powder-casks, with 
trains laid to them from a gunlock operated by clockwork. 
The machinery was set in motion by the crew before they 
abandoned the schooner, the supposition being that she 
would be brought alongside the hungry Ramillies as soon 
as her lading of flour was discovered, and that when she 
blew up the seventy-four’s magazine would explode, 
sending a thousand men sky high. 

Our generation has known slaughter counted by the 
million, and the blowing of battleships and battalions to 
bits has been accepted as a detail of a day in the Great 
War. Our ancestors of a century before were so little 
civilized that, although they knew of both the submarine 
and the torpedo, in general they regarded them as too 
horrible to use. In warfare on land they mined and 
countermined, and at sea they sometimes fought until a 
blazing ship blew up. But they still had enough naive 
humanity about them to shudder when such an event 
occurred, and to regard it as a deplorable concomitant of 
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combat. In our day we would have expected the Ramillies 
to be mined or torpedoed before she got her anchor down 
off Fisher’s Island. William James, prejudiced naval 
schoolmaster that he was, would not trust himself to 
comment upon “this most atrocious proceeding.” He 
concurred with his fellow historian Brenton, for once: 
‘‘ A quantity of arsenic among the flour would have been 
so perfectly compatible with the rest of the contrivance 
that we wonder it was not resorted to. Should actions 
like these receive the sanction of governments, the science 
of war and the laws of nations will degenerate into the 
barbarity of the Algerines,” (hearty applause from Abd-el- 
Krim, between explosions of bombs from French, Spanish 
and ‘“‘foreign legion’ airmen) ‘‘and murder and pillage 
will take the place of kindness to our enemies.” 

Bitter, benighted, valour-loving partisans that James 
and Brenton were, how much they missed in not living 
to enjoy the blessings of poison gas! 

The incident shows a certain magnanimity on the part 
of Capt. Hardy of the Ramillies, when he sought to deal 
fairly by the master of another American coaster, who 
had dealt fairly by him. 

Privateers which made prize of fishermen had the bad 
example of more than one naval commander to go upon, 
as well as the encouragement of the prize courts, which 
might very well have released the fishing smacks and 
ordered the captors to pay all costs. But the war was 
taking on a bitterness at this time which it had not borne 
in its earlier stages. Henry II’s exasperated “ Will 
no one rid me of this pestilent priest?’ was a hint to the 
knights who murdered Thomas a Becket no stronger 
than was this endorsation which Capt. Capel, of H.M.S. 
La Hogue, penned across the coasting license of the 


schooner Friendship. Capt. Capel let the Friendship go, 
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but with such an endorsation she was certain prey for some 
small privateer. It was the schooner F/y that pounced 
on her, and brought her in, and the word was at once 
passed to other privateers: 

‘““T have warned the fishing beat Sally of Barnstaple to return 
immediately to her own coast—and in consequence of the depreda- 
tions committed by the Young Teazer and other American privateers 
upon the British fishing and coasting vessels of Nova Scotia, but 
more particularly from the inhuman and savage proceeding of 
causing the American schooner Eagle to be blown up after having 
been taken possession of by His Britannic Majesty’s ship Razmillies, 
an act not to be justified on the most Barbarous principles of war- 
fare. I have directed His Britannic Majesty’s Cruizers on this 
Coast to destroy every description of American Vessel they may 
fall in with, Flags of Truce only excepted.” 

“Given under my hand on board 
His Britannic Majesty’s ship 
La Hogue at sea, 8th July, 1812, 
“THOS. BLADEN CAPEL, Captain.” 


Capt. Capel had suffered from privateer insolence, and 
he was honestly horrified at a recent American ruse-de- 
guerre which in his British way he did not consider sports- 
manlike. He himself never fulfilled the dire threat he 
wrote across the friendship’s license; the fact that she 
was afloat for the F/y to capture, after she had been allowed 
to go by the big man-of-war, proved that Capt. Capel’s 
bark was intended to be much worse than his bite. But 
the threat gave John Burkett, jr., his cue, and he acted 
his part to the limit of his ability. 
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Caprain Hon. Tuos. BrapEN CapEL’s ENDoRSEMENT 
OF THE CoasTER “ FRIENDSHIP’S””’ PAPERS 


Loc Book No. 8 
LETTERS-OF-MARQUE 


OR 


THE STRONG MAN ARMED 


\ 


a 


CLEARUIGKU! 
“WOMEN AND CHILDREN FIRST!”’ 


Like curtains parted and rolled back by giant hands the 
April fog heaped and folded itself along the saw-toothed 
horizon and disappeared. It left the Atlantic heaving 
and tossing in myriad mountain tops of blue and green, 
with here and there foam-crests sparkling under the 
strengthening sun. Not a sail in sight from the mast- 
head on all the sea-rim. The convoying brig-of-war 
had vanished as completely as though she had been part 
of the folded fog. All that was to be seen beyond the 
bounding billows and the wheeling gulls was the faint 
blue mark of Sambro Island, on the Nova Scotian coast, 
thirty miles to the northward. 

Sambro Island, with its black-and-white banded 
lighthouse, marking the entrance to Halifax harbour— 
—and safety! Welcome sight indeed to plain Capt. 
Brown, of the New Brunswick transport ship Lord Somers ; 
for this was 1814 and wartime. The seas swarmed 
with American privateers, and Capt. Brown had a ship 
full of helpless passengers—sixty-two sick and wounded 
soldiers, forty-nine women, and sixty-four children. ‘Their 
sole defence, besides six 18-pounder carronades which 
could not be worked, was twenty-eight muskets. The 
Lord Somers, with the ill and unfit of the 2nd Battalion 
of the 8th King’s Regiment, had sailed from St. John, 
N.B., five days before, on the 13th of April, in the 
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company of His Majesty’s brig-of-war Manly, Lieut. Chas. 
Hare commanding, which also had military passengers 
for the depdt at Halifax. They had lost sight of one 
another, in the voyage down the Bay of Fundy, around 
the toe of Nova Scotia, and up the ledge-strewn south 
shore of the province. The fog which had foiled their 
efforts at rejoining had also been a protection against 
those wolves of the coast, the American privateers. ‘The 
sea-weary soldiers with their wives and little ones rejoiced 
with the transport captain that, although their protector 
was missing their destination was in sight from the top- 
gallant crosstrees. Six hours more of this blustery April 
wind would bring them safe past Thrum Cap and Neverfail 
to an anchorage in the stream of Halifax harbour. So for 
Sambro they steered. 

Away off to leeward a tiny speck flickered and grew 
among the notches of the waves. By four o’clock that 
afternoon it had hardened into a definite object: the upper 
canvas of a vessel under a press of sail. It might be the 
Manly, looking for her lost charge. The Lord Somers, 
being to windward, hove to under short sail and waited. 
Soon the details of the oncoming vessel could be recognized: 
an armed craft of some kind, a schooner with square 
topsails on both of her masts, and studding-sails spread; 
not the convoy-ship, but possibly a King’s cruiser, from 
the rig she had and the way she carried sail. 

The Lord Somers, lurching and rolling under her three 
topsails, waited until the stranger, aided by a fairing of 
the breeze as the sun swung to his western bed, narrowed 
the gap down to three miles. As she swung up on a 
wave crest they could count seven gunports to a side. 

Still her character was uncertain, and while Capt. 
Brown discussed her with his principal passengers, Major 


Philott, of the Royal Artillery, of St. John, and Capt. 
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Agnew, of the 8th King’s, she did a strange thing; she 
gathered in her swelling studding-sails, like a gull folding 
her wings, and hove to beyond cannon-shot, riding lightly 
at a standstill upon the heaving deep. 

‘That convinces me,”’ said Capt. Brown, “ she’s a rogue, 
gentlemen, a Yankee picaroon. A King’s vessel would 
not crack on sail hour after hour, till the spars threatened 
to go over the side, and then stop two or three miles away 
to take a look at us; she would stand on and speak us.” 

“But if she is an American privateer why does she 
hesitate?’ asked Major Philott. 

“Suspects a trap, eh, Captain?” suggested Agnew of 
the 8th. 

That's? it, sir)” agreed Capt. Brown. |“ She ‘can tell 
we're a transport by our paint and pendant, she can see 
we are armed, and she doesn’t know how strong—or how 
weak—we are. She’s afraid of biting off more than she 
can chew. She'll wait till dark and then try to capture 
us by surprise or strategem. I take it, gentlemen, you are 
ready to help me defend this ship?” 

‘To the last,” said both officers. 

““Good,” said Capt. Brown. “But I knew it was 
hardly necessary to ask you.” 

‘* Not with all these women with their babies on board,” 
laughed the military men, “we could hardly be expected 
to stand by and let the lot be brought up little Yankees!” 

“Well, sir,” to Major Philott, “ you being an artillery 
officer had better take charge of our guns. She has 
fourteen. These six 18-pounders of ours ought to beat 
her off, if we had hands enough to man them. I’ve only 
fifteen men and boys in the ship, thanks to the blasted 
press-gang, and they’ll be needed for steering and making 
sail. That Yankee has at least a hundred men. You, 
sir,” to Capt. Agnew, “ had better sort out your sick who 
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are best able to work, and divide with Major Philott, some 
for the great guns and some for the small arms. How 
many of your men have their muskets and bayonets? ”’ 

“Only twenty-eight of the poor fellows have brought 
along their full kit.” 

“We must make them do,” said Capt. Brown soberly. 
“First of all let us get the helpless men and the women 
and children all down below out of harm’s way.” 

This done, the Lord Somers was swung off dead before 
the wind; and the stranger immediately confirmed Capt. 
Brown’s suspicions by filling away and following. It 
was well after dark when she overtook the rolling transport, 
ranging up on her starboard quarter at fifty yards distance. 

“What ship is that?”’ hailed a voice in the soft slow 
speech of the Southern States. | 

“His Majesty’s transport Lord Somers!” hailed back 
Capt. Brown. ‘“‘ What schooner is that?” 

“His Majesty’s ship Tomas !”’ returned the Southerner, 
mistaking the name. “ Take that!” 

“That”? was a broadside from the stranger’s nearest 
guns; but by good fortune she rolled so, just as they 
were discharged, that the balls buried themselves in the 
ocean. 

Major Philott’s emergency gunners answered back; 
but their shot, in turn, flew high; in fact there was such 
a sea on that it was impossible to sight the cannon, and 
unless the object was directly opposite and alongside a 
miss was almost certain. 

“Throw down your rammers! Fix bayonets! Repel 
boarders!”’ rang the cry through the Lord Somers, as 
the privateer, with sails torn by the cannonade, came 
roaring up on the transport’s quarter. 

“One volley, men, then give them the steel!” called 


Capt. Agnew. 


>? 
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With a crash the British muskets rent the night, then 
sick and crippled or infirm from age as the 8th King’s 
_ Regiment invalids were, every man who could lined the 
reeling quarter-deck, standing shoulder to shoulder as 
the vessels lurched together. All the hundred and thirteen 
women and children below decks knew was that there 
were terrible noises and a great jolt. 

The hundred Americans swept the ship with a 
hail of bullets at short range, and man after man of 
the soldiers and sailors dropped, but the rank held 
firm. 

The boarders were beaten back ere they could gain 
a foothold. The two vessels separated and ran side by 
side, close together, each plying her guns and small arms 
as fast as they could be loaded. 

“To the forecastle, all hands,” shouted Capt. Brown. 
“Here they come again!” 

The privateer had suddenly luffed until she cut right 
across the course the transport was steering. It was 
impossible to avoid her and the transport struck her on 
the starboard quarter, where the deck and rigging were 
filled with men, ready to board. 

Amid a fire of musketry which reddened the night like 
summer lightning the remaining sailors and_ soldiers 
rushed to the bows of the Lord Somers to repel the second 
invasion. ‘Three men leaped from the privateer on to 
the anchor lashed in the forechains. They were promptly 
bayoneted. Others were hurled back on to the privateer’s 
deck, or into the water; and once more the vessels 
separated. 

The privateer had had enough; she sheered off, and 
the darkness of the night swallowed her. The Lord 
Somers was at her last gasp. Abraham Newland, her 
second mate, had been killed. Two of her seamen 
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were dying from gunshot. Capt. Agnew and a corporal 
were slightly hurt, but could still fight; twelve of 
the privates of the 8th King’s lay groaning on the wet 
deck in the agony of their wounds. Helped by the 
soldiers’ wives released from the hold, the remnant of 
men and boys braced the heavy yards around, and once 
again the Lord Somers hauled up for where the far-off 
flash of Sambro Light could just be discerned on the 
horizon. 

An hour later the broad pinions of a two-masted vessel 
blotted out the night stars on the weather bow. 

Had the privateer returned? 

‘What ship is that?’”? came a sharp clear man-o’- 
warsman’s hail. 

“His Majesty’s transport Lord Somers. What ship 
18 ithate ”’ 

“His Britannic Majesty’s brig Rifleman. Did you 
hear firing to seaward? ”’ 

“We did,” answered Capt. Brown. “* We have beaten 
off a privateer and have sixteen wounded. Can you send 
us a surgeon?” 

Capt. Pearce, of the Rifleman, silt promptly. 
Both ships were hove to, the surgeon and his mate hurried 
across the rough water in a man-of-war gig. ‘The trans- 
port stood on for the harbour, while the brig made all 
sail in chase of the privateer. 

Capt. Brown and his gallant passengers and crew never 
knew the name of the vessel with her hundred men whom 
they battled in the dark, and whose power for harm against 
British commerce they completely crushed. A Boston 
paper, the following month, published an extract from 
the journal of the Baltimore privateer schooner York, 
fourteen guns, one hundred men, Enoch Staples, late 
commander, which cleared up the mystery: 
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** April 18th, lat. 42.48, at half past 12 saw a sail on the weather 
bow. Made all sail in chase. At half past 8 ran up on her star- 
board quarter, half pistol shot distance, hailed, and was answered 
His Majesty’s ship Thomas. "The action then commenced, and 
continued three quarters of an hour at that distance, she pouring in 
an immense shower of musketry. 

*““ All the shot from the great guns passed just over our heads, 
through the foot of our sails, which were completely riddled, and 
two of our after shrouds fore and aft shot away. Capt. Staples 
received a musket ball through the body the first broadside. “The 
darkness of the night prevented the fall of the commander from being 
immediately known. 

‘Owing to this circumstance and the fall of our quartermaster 
we fell on board the enemy, her bowsprit afoul of our larboard main 
shrouds, making a wreck of our quarter. Mr. Bush, rst Lieutenant, 
being apprized of the fall of the commander, collected the boarders, 
when she dropped clear of us. Her forecastle was defended by a 
large body of men with fixed bayonets. His fire had now entirely 
ceased, and we continued it with musketry. 

“Owing to the heavy swell during the action only five of the 
great guns could be fired, the muzzles of them being plunged into 
the water, which also wet part of the cartridges, extinguished the 
matches, etc. We continued our musketry fire until out of reach, 
being right astern, and not daring to get our larboard tacks on board 
after her (that is, to sail with the wind on the left side, which was 
necessary in order to re-approach her) as our plankshear (the upper 
strake of planking to which the rigging was attached) was ripped 
up and a heavy swell on, our masts having great play, together with 
a strong breeze increasing, nine men killed and twelve wounded, 
most of the latter seriously. Accordingly we hove to under a reefed 
foresail. 

‘“‘ Captain Staples survived the action about two hours, during 
which time he inquired if his wound was mortal, and being informed 
that it was, and if he had anything to say he had better communicate 
it, he then required the surgeon to tell the owners to pay all the 
monies in their hands to his brothers and sisters, and desired to see 
Mr. Burch, and said to him, ‘ I am too far gone to speak—take care 
of yourself—and do the best you can.’ 

“The latter part ” (that is, the forenoon of the following Monday, 
the log book day ending at noon) “ pleasant weather, a man-of-war 
brig being in chase of us. At 8 a.m. committed the bodies of the 
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killed to the deep, with usual ceremony, and employed repairing 
damages. At Io the brig gave up the chase.” 


The privateer buried six, besides the three men bayoneted 
on the Lord Somer’s anchor, who sank into the sea without 
ceremony in the dark. A week after the mauling from 
the sick and wounded soldiers the surviving officers of 
the York held a consultation and decided that, in the 
disabled situation of the vessel, with her commander 
and a large number of her crew dead, and more wounded, 
it was impossible to continue the cruise. 


REFITTED and taking the sea again under a Capt. David- 
son in 1814 the York got another drubbing from another 
British transport. This was the tas, transport No. 
405, making a homeward passage from Quebec to Cork, 
after carrying out British troops. She was a well-armed 
ship, with ten 18-pounders, sufficient to fight off almost 
any privateer if they were properly plied, but she had only 
twenty-seven men on board. One of these, a passenger, 
was Lieut. Francis Purvis, of the Provincial Marine on 
Lake Erie, Upper Canada. He had fought in the disas- 
trous battle of Put-In Bay, when he was a lieutenant in 
poor Barclay’s makeshift flagship, the Detroit. After her 
capture the Americans had kept him in Frankfort Peniten- 
tiary until he was exchanged. He was on his way to 
England to testify for his disabled commander at the 
court-martial, which resulted in a brilliant acquittal. 

The York on this occasion had 150 men, and fourteen 
guns, as before. Sure of superiority in numbers her com- 
mander sought to board; but the 4#/as very cleverly rigged 
out booms and spare spars from her bows and quarters, 
so that, bristling like a porcupine, it was impossible to 
close with her, no matter how nimble her opponent. She 
squared off before the wind, so as to require the minimum 
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of handling, and her twenty-seven men fired from her 
stern guns and broadside guns as fast as they could man 
them, moving from one to another. When they had 
five guns manned they had only two men left to steer the 
ship and trim sail. 

The chase began at sunrise on August 17th, and by a 
quarter to two that afternoon the York was ranging up on 
the larboard quarter of the “Atlas and commencing a close 
action with grape, canister, and roundshot. ‘Two of the 
transport’s carronades on the larboard side were dismounted, 
for lack of hands to properly secure their breechings for 
the recoil, and the privateer, travelling fast, got slightly 
ahead of the 4ilas’s bow. ‘The helm of the British ship 
was immediately put hard down, and she sheered across 
the York’s wake, giving her the whole starboard broadside 
through the stern windows. 

The effect of this blast of grape and canister—the 
modern shrapnel—through the whole length of the priva- 
teer was as disastrous as the musketry fire of the Lord 
Somers had been in the previous encounter. The schooner 
staggered like a man mortally wounded. Her sails swung 
over with a gesture of despair, and she hauled on the wind 
on the starboard tack and made off, with men over her 
side driving shotplugs, and the bodies of her dead dotting 
her wake. 


CHAPTER II 
THE HOG-REEVE OF THE HERALD 


‘““A sTRONG man armed, who keepeth his goods in peace,” 
is typical of many merchant vessels which possessed 
privateer commissions which entitled them legally to 
capture an enemy, with assurance of condemnation, 
but which were more interested in making passages than 
in making prizes. St. John, in New Brunswick, and 
Halifax, in Nova Scotia, were the hailing ports of many 
such, in the War of 1812. While provincial commissions 
for the Lord Somers or the Aas are not noted, the gallant 
conduct of the crews of both vessels shows what the armed 
trader could do when put to it, and their record was 
duplicated by some of the vessels for which it is known 
commissions were granted. A list of the “inactive 
privateers,’ or private armed vessels commissioned and 
engaged in trade follows: 


Ship CALEDONIA, owned by John Black of Halifax, and Geo. 
Robertson, Wm. Forsythe, Jas. Hunter and Wm. Smith, of Liver- 
pool, England. A very large vessel for her time (the largest to 
receive letters-of-marque in the provinces) measuring 623 tons; 
fourteen guns and crew of forty men, smaller than that of an active 
privateer like the Liverpool Packet, one tenth her size. She was 
commissioned at Halifax, July 17th, 1812, and Thomas Boag was 
her master. Captured once by an American privateer, recaptured 
from the prize crew by her own crew, captured again, she was 
finally rescued by a British man-of-war. 
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Brig SIR JOHN SHERBROOKE of St. John, 187 tons, 


ten guns, thirty men. ‘Thos. Robson, master. Commissioned 
November 27th, 1812. 


Brig SIR JOHN SHERBROOKE of Halifax, 278 tons, eighteen 
guns, 150 men; reduced to twelve guns, forty men, when she gave 
up prize-hunting and entered the carrying trade, late in 1813. 
Commissioned February 11th, 1813. Vide Log Book No. V 


dealing with her as a privateer. 


Brig SHERBROOKE of Barbados, 205 tons, eleven guns, 
sixteen men, commissioned at Halifax, August 27th, 1814. Owned 
by James Caven, Barbados. Master, Wm. Cocken. Formerly 
the Henry Guilder, captured privateer. 


Ship COMET of St. John, fourteen guns, John Eddington, master; 
apparently commissioned 1812. Owned by John Black & Co. 


Schooner BUNKER HILL, 179 tons, three guns, fifteen men, 
commissioned at Halifax, June 19th, 1813. James Chadwick, 
master; John Pryor, Halifax, owner. A captured American 
privateer. 


Ship HERALD, 279 tons, ten guns, twenty-five men, owned 
by Hugh Johnson and Son and Thos. Milledge, St. John, N.B. 
Charles Simonds, master. Commissioned September 11th, 1813. 


Schooner WOLVERINE, 143 tons, twelve guns, eighty men, 
owned by Messrs. Barss, Freeman and Knaut, Liverpool, N.S. 
Commissioned at Halifax, August 8th, 1813, as an active privateer 
commanded by Capt. C. W. Shea and others. In 1814 she made 
trading voyages to the West Indies with Joseph Barss as master, 
resuming an active privateering career under Capt. John Roberts. 
She was the captured American privateer Thomas, and was lost at 
sea after the war, when she again went into the West Indian trade. 


Brig EDWARD, 322 tons, nine guns, twenty-five men. Owned 
by Belcher and Wright, Halifax. Commissioned September 25th, 
1813. James Heaton Tidmarsh, master. She was the second 
largest letter-of-marque commissioned, but her crew would not 
serve to man any but the smallest privateer. She arrived in Halifax 
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from Sicily on July ist, 1814, after a smart passage of twenty-six 
days from Gibraltar. 


Brig ELEANOR, 192 tons, twelve guns, twenty-five men. 
Owned by Belcher and Wright, Halifax. Commissioned September 
27th, 1813, a sister for the Edward. Alexander Anderson, master. 


Schooner SNAP DRAGON of St. John, 160 tons, six guns, 
thirty men. Owned by Curry and Hanford, St. John, N.B. James 
Reid, master. Commissioned August oth, 1814. A captured 
American privateer. 


Schooner ANN of Halifax, 57 tons, one gun, fifteen men. Owned 
by John Osborn, Halifax. Randall McDonald, master. Com- 
missioned September 24th, 1814. 

An American vessel, the Busy, of Portsmouth, Virginia, captured 
in the Chesapeake and remained under British registry. 

Capt. McDonald sailed from Halifax for Castine (then in British 
hands) with a general cargo, in October, 1814, hoping to do a bit 
of privateering in Boston Bay after delivering his freight. Off 
Penobscot a British cruiser was sighted, and John ‘Thomas, the mate, 
craftily suggested sending most of the crew below and hiding them 
among the cargo, so that none of them might be carried off by the 
press-gang which the cruiser was likely to send on board. Capt. 
McDonald agreed, and as soon as the men were below the mate and 
one who remained on deck clapped on the hatches, barred them, and 
seized the captain at the point of the musket. ‘Then, swinging the 
Ann off for some small port in Maine they outdistanced the cruiser, 
the vessel being small but a fast sailer. Halifax was much enraged 
at what had happened, and naturally cried “piracy.” The fact 
was that ‘Thomas, the mate, and the one man who remained 
on deck, were tough old Yankee privateersmen, the one from Salem, 
the other from Gloucester. ‘They had had a wild cruise to the 
West Indies, in the Polly privateer, of Salem. She was driven ashore, 
after being chased for many hours. Her captured crew was sent 
to England—probably to Dartmoor prison. "Thomas and _ his 
messmate got away in a half-manned English ship, outward bound, 
where no questions were asked, and reached Halifax. Here, showing 
their English discharges, they were eagerly “signed on” by the 
captain of the 4m as British seamen. ’Twas a bold brave war- 
deed, whether Halifax liked it or not. 
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THESE vessels were privateers inlaw. In practice they 
were armed cargo carriers. It was customary in the 
War of 1812 to call the prize-hunters “ privateers’ and 
the armed traders “‘ letters-of-marque.’’ Both possessed 
the same “‘ letters-of-marque and reprisal’ which entitled 
them to the proceeds of a prize. Both flew the Red 
Jack. 

The armed trader or letter-of-marque carried guns 
enough to defend her—and a crew seldom large enough 
to work them. Her letters-of-marque were a supposed 
protection for her men against impressment, frequently 
flouted by naval officers. Should she, by good luck, 
overcome an enemy ship her letters-of-marque entitled 
her to make legal prize of it. 

Of the twelve armed traders mentioned only two, the 
Sherbrooke, of Halifax, and the Wolverine, sent in prizes, 
and this was not on their trafficking voyages. But it 
must not be imagined that the commanders of letters- 
of-marque and their small crews were less valorous than 
the sailors of the privateers who made a hard livelihood 
by attacking enemy commerce. Brave Capt. Thos. 
Robson, of the St. John Sherbrooke, Brown, of the Lord 
Somers, Eddington, of the Comet, and Lennon, of the 
Hibernia, each of whom fought an American privateer 
until the latter cried quits, were by no means alone in 
the roll of gallant but little-known heroes of the armed 
merchant marine. 

ONE large New Brunswick letter-of-marque, the largest, 
indeed, recorded, was the ship Herald of St. John, owned 
by Hugh Johnson and Son and Thomas Milledge, of 
that city. Michael Tobin, of Halifax, and Wm. Mc- 
Donald, of St. John, were her sureties before the Court 
of Vice-Admiralty in Halifax. On September 11th, 
1813, apparently being about to make a voyage to the 
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West Indies or the Mediterranean, Capt. Charles Simonds 
of the Herald received a commission for a “ cruise”’ of 
two months’ duration. The Herald was described in 
this as a ship, that is, square-rigged on three masts, of 
2’79 tons burthen, and mounting ten guns, all nine-pounders. 
She was also armed with twelve muskets, twelve cutlasses, 
forty-five boarding pikes, and 430 rounds of grape, 
canister and roundshot. Her crew numbered twenty- 
five men; enough to sail her and perhaps defend her, 
in a trading voyage, with average luck, but not enough 
to work ten 9-pounders in action; and one wonders at 
the surplus of boarding pikes. 

Capt. Simonds, of the Herald, was of respected family, 
but he was not lucky. Before commanding the Herald 
he had the ship Diligence. Guns were needed for the 
battery defending Partridge Island, at the entrance to 
St. John harbour, and Sir John Coape Sherbrooke, governor 
of Nova Scotia, despatched ten 24-pounders in the Diligence 
for the benefit of the sister colony. He also sent necessary 
ammunition and a thousand muskets. On January sth, 
1813, the Diligence, convoyed by H.M.S. Rattler, sailed 
from Halifax. Off Cape Sable, in a snowstorm, the 
two vessels separated. The Diligence on the night of 
the 16th of January sighted breakers ahead, tried to haul 
offshore to weather them, and found herself set bodily 
to leeward by the weight of the wind and the flood tide. 
Capt. Simonds let go his small bower anchor and clewed 
up his sails. In ten minutes the cable parted. Then 
he let go his sheet anchor, which should have been on 
the bottom earlier. Fifteen minutes later the second 
cable parted. He ran his ship in between the reefs and 
bilged her where an island gave some shelter from the 
breaking sea. He was hard and fast on Beels Island, 
twenty miles below Machias, in the district of Maine. 
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Leaving the mate, pilot and crew to defend the ship the 
poor man made his way next day to Indian Island, Passa- 
maquoddy Bay, and sent an express to St. John for help. 
Returning to the wreck he found his crew gone and three 
American whaleboats plundering her. With great courage 
he drove them off and regained possession. It was im- 
possible to save her. Help could not come from St. 
John in the westerly gales, and word had been sent up 
and down the Maine coast to the militiamen, regulars 
and privateers, that here was a British prize all ready for 
the plucking. So he set the Diligence on fire, and succeeded 
in destroying her, and in escaping before the additional 
American forces arrived. 

Capt. Simonds’ valorous mate had captured a large 
American schooner, probably a wrecker that had snuffed 
too closely at the prey, and in her he and the men left to 
guard the Diligence reached St. John on January 18th. 
The King’s ships there were anxious to get out to the 
rescue, but head-winds kept them in port. 

There is a row of rocks off the island of Grand Manan, 
at the mouth of the Bay of Fundy, known as the Wolves, 
and on the Easternmost Wolf, late in November, 1813, 
Capt. Simonds lost the Herald, the ship to which he 
succeeded after the loss of the Diligence. 

Misfortune seemed to pursue the man. The Herald 
was hurled on her beam-ends by a violent gust in a gale 
on November oth. By chopping away the masts Capt. 
Simonds and his crew got her righted. On the rith, in 
a lull, they raised a jury foremast with great difficulty, 
and got the ship under partial control. Hard gales 
continued until the 27th, the battered Hera/d beating up 
and down in the Bay of Fundy all the while, unable to 
close with the land. That night, November 27th, she 
struck on the Wolves, and went to pieces almost instantly. 
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One man, J. Prescott, was drowned, but Capt. Simonds 
and the rest of the crew saved their lives in the longboat. 
Suffering cruelly from exposure they at last reached St. 
John. 

Capt. Simonds was more fortunate on shore than he 
was at sea. Shortly after his disaster with the Herald 
fellow-citizens consoled him with the office of hog-reeve, 
which, from the contemporary reference to it in the St. 
John Courier, was a compliment of greater consequence 
than one might suppose. 


“The following gentlemen of this city have very handsomely 
volunteered their services and been appointed hog-reeves for the 
current year (1815): McLachlan Donaldson, Henry Gilbert, 
Wm. Donaldson and Charles Simonds. We cannot but congratu- 
late our fellow citizens upon the prospects of at last getting rid of 
that disgusting nuisance, which has been so long a reflection on the 
police of the city.” 


The hog-reeves had the same responsibility for stray 
swine, which at that time were numerous in the city streets, 
as have dog-catchers in our day, but they were held in 
higher esteem. ‘This worthy mariner became the Hon. 
Charles Simonds, Speaker of the House of Assembly, 
and was one of the prominent business men of Portland 
parish. He was the second son of James Simonds, of 
the pioneer firm of Simonds, Hazen and White. He 
died April 12th, 1859, in his seventy-fifth year. 


AFTER the Herald the next largest letter-of-marque 
hailing from New Brunswick in the War of 1812 was the 
brig Sir Fohn Sherbrooke, of St. John, not to be confused 
with the vessel of the same name hailing from Halifax. The 
name, as mentioned elsewhere, was a popular one, borne 
by three brigs in the same period, and honouring Sir 
John Coape Sherbrooke, lieutenant governor of the province 
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of Nova Scotia and potent figure in the prize courts. As 
Chancellor and Vice-Admiral he claimed the rights or 
“droits”? over captures not otherwise disposed of. 

The St. John Sherbrooke was owned by Messrs. Andrew 
Stirling Ritchie and Wm. Pagan, of that city, and Robert 
Pagan, of St. Andrew’s, merchants. Robert Pagan was 
one of those who made a treaty, later ratified by the 
governor in council, with the Indian chiefs of the border 
district of Maine, securing their friendship and neutrality 
during this war with the United States, and guaranteeing 
immunity to their Indian chapel “ erected at Point Pleasant 
within the territories of the said States.” 

On November 23rd, 1812, the owners of the St. John 
Sherbrooke received letters-of-marque and reprisal from 
the Court of Vice-Admiralty at Halifax against the French, 
with whom Britain was then still at war. Americans 
and the United States are not mentioned in her commission. 
The number of her crew, thirty hands, and the limiting 
of her ammunition to twenty rounds of roundshot and 
thirty of canister, as mentioned in her papers, show that 
she was armed primarily for defence, and not for captures. 
She is described as a vessel of 187 tons (her Halifax name- 
sake was 278 tons) and she went to sea with five anchors 
and five cables—an equipment of ground-tackle indicating 
a voyage which might necessitate lying in roadsteads, or 
upon unprotected shores instead of mooring in harbour— 
a West Indian cruise. 

Thomas Robson, of St. John, was master of her; Edward 
Vent was lieutenant; the gunner’s name was Headland— 
another name which Dibdin might think of. Samuel 
Wilson was the boatswain. The carpenter was one 
Thompson and the cook MacDougall. She did not carry 
a surgeon—further evidence of pacific intent. The sureties 
for her good behaviour (since she possessed a privateer’s 
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papers) provided bonds to the amount of £1,500. The 


bondsmen were Messrs. Wm. Lawson, Enos Collins, and 
Joseph Allison, of Halifax, merchants, the last two being 
sureties also for the Sir John Sherbrooke, of Halifax—and 
for many other privateers. 

The St. John brig made several prosperous West Indian 
voyages, and on October 11th, 1813, again sailed south- 
ward from Richibucto, N.B., with a crew reduced by 
scarcity of seamen and the activities of the press-gang to 
twenty men and boys. Nothing was heard from her 
for months, till a letter was received by her owners from 
her captain, Thomas Robson, dated at Kingston, Jamaica, 
12th December, 1813. 

“On the 30th October,” wrote Capt. Robson, “ being 
about equal distance between Cape Maize, Cuba, and Cape 
Dona Maria, Haiti, both lands in sight, at daylight three 
sail were discovered to the eastward, steering to the north- 
east, two of which proved to be a packet and a brig-of-war 
convoying her, the third an American privateer, in chase 
of both. 

“The wind was light, and ultimately became calm, and 
continued so during the day. ‘These vessels were only 
to be seen out of the tops. About noon one of them came 
so near as to be seen off the deck. I then with the glass 
out of the top could discover her to be a large schooner, 
rowing with a great many sweeps. About 2 p.m. her 
hull began to appear. Not a breath of wind all the time. 
Our vessel was put in the utmost readiness for defence. 

“About three o’clock she sent off her boats, who 
approached nearly within gunshot, when they thought 
proper to return.” (Proving the advisability of sending 
a trading vessel to the West Indies well armed.) ‘‘ About 
sunset a light air sprung up, which gave us steerage way, 
and prolonged the chase until near eight o’clock, when 
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she began to fire her long gun, but not to do any 
damage. 

“About half-past eight she had got within musket 
shot, and, her shot falling all around us, we opened our 
fire, which in some measure disappointed him.” (Capt. 
Robson employs the excellent old style of seamen, always 
calling the ship “she” and “ her ”’ and the enemy “he” 
and “him’’). “He apparently hauled his wind when 
we did the same, close under his lee, and engaged him 
at close action for an hour and thirty minutes, during 
which time we set him twice on fire. 

“He attempted boarding three different times, and 
was as often prevented ’’—three cheers for the handful 
of gallant New Brunswickers!—‘“‘ and was in the act of 
leaving us when I received a musket shot in my head. 
The mate having been wounded before, and no person 
understanding the management of the brig, she was 
brought aback and fell aboard the schooner, contrary to 
their expectations or wish, as they were pulling at their 
sweeps to keep off. 

“The nature of my wound was such as to prevent any 
service from me, the ball entering the mouth, passing out 
behind the left ear, which nearly caused my death. (I 
bled for eighteen hours.) In this situation my men gave 
up the brig. We had one man killed, and six wounded, 
besides myself, two of which are since dead. The priva- 
teer had fifteen men wounded, but would not acknowledge 
any killed. Both vessels were complete wrecks. The 
privateer proved to be the Saucy ack, Capt. Chasel, of 
Baltimore; they carried the brig and privateer into a 
small port in Cuba, where they landed myself and crew, 
and we arrived here (Kingston) about 14 days ago. 

‘Tt was unfortunate my being wounded in the manner 
I was. Had it been anywhere else the Sherbrooke would 
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not have been taken, as a fine breeze sprung up about 
half an hour after; besides, the privateersmen acknowledge 
they were in the act of leaving us.” 

Not a murmur of complaint about the British brig-of-war 
leaving him to his fate; not a hint that if his own brig had 
had her full complement of even thirty men he might have 
saved her; no mention of the fact that he was outnumbered 
at least five to one; no excuses at all; only a manly regret 
that the outcome was not more fortunate. ‘The British 
way. 

The Saucy Fack (or her namesake) was captured in 
the Potomac two years later by British man-of-warsmen, 
and became a Nova Scotian privateer. 


CHAPTER III 
WOLVES IN HARNESS 


Many of these letters-of-marque, or armed and com- 
muissioned traders, of the provinces, were captured American 
privateers which had been built for the very same purpose 
—fighting and running; now carrying cargoes at high 
freights, now hunting for prizes. 

James Caven, merchant, of the island of Barbados, 
paid £2,475 for a peck of trouble when he bought the 
condemned American privateer Henry Guilder at the 
prize court’s auction in Halifax on August 16th, 1814. 
The Henry Guilder, of New York, was a brig which had 
taken a British prize named the Young Farmer, with a 
$40,000 cargo of indigo, and was in turn taken by H.M.S. 
Niemen. Caven, who was with Admiral Sir Alexander 
Cochrane on the Bermuda station paid a high price for 
the brig in the Halifax prize court and looked to get it 
back quickly if her privateering luck under the Red Jack 
was as good as it had been at the beginning under the 
Stars and Stripes. Being an observant man he had her 
rechristened with the name which promised to bring 
profit. He got a commission for her on August 27th, 
within eleven days of his purchase. ‘The name he chose 
was Sherbrooke. As two brigs had already honoured Sir 
John, the governor, by adopting his name and title, to 
avoid confusion Caven had to content himself, or the 
governor of Nova Scotia, with only the surname. 
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He had his brig visit the Delaware blockading squadron 


and come to him at Bermuda, where an expedition was 
fitting out against New Orleans. Wm. Cocken, his 
captain, had to be replaced by Wm. Coulson. The brig 
sailed with a crew of sixteen all told, not half enough to 
man her eleven guns, so only five were mounted. She 
captured nothing on her way to Bermuda, she could not 
raise men there, and Caven could not take her to Barbados, 
as he planned, because he was detained with the New 
Orleans expedition. Seeing no prospect of privateering 
he loaded her with some of the captured flour which was 
“flooding” Bermuda, and sent her back to Halifax to 
be sold. She arrived in December, reported to the 
Customs, unloaded, and was advertised for sale. Pur- 
chasers there were none. Prize ships were glutting the 
market. The year and the war both ended—and the 
broom at the masthead, announcing that the brig was to 
be sold, had not been taken down. 

In April, 1815, three months after the war was over, 
Thomas Nelson Jeffery, Collector of Customs at Halifax, 
seized the dismantled Sherbrooke, catching the Barbadian 
merchant on the treble barbs of several antique laws. ‘The 
flour the Sherbrooke had brought in came from the Delaware 
originally. Importations from the United States into 
Nova Scotia had been forbidden thirty years before, but 
they had been carried on extensively under licenses during 
the war. A law of William III, of the vintage of 1698, 
forbade import or export in any but English, Irish, or 
colonial-built vessels, owned in England, Ireland, or the 
colonies. ‘The penalty was confiscation. The Sherbrooke 
was, of course, American built, but sale by the prize court 
and subsequent Halifax registration might have anglicized 
her. ‘The Customs Collector claimed that the Sherbrooke 
should have been registered in Barbados and was not. 
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In vain did Caven explain that war duties kept him from 
going back to Barbados in time to get her registered. 
He pointed out that when he had reported at the 
Customs his entry was accepted, and it was agreed that 
it was permissible for a ship whose owner did not live 
in the port where she was registered—in this instance 
Halifax—to make one voyage, and no more, to such 
port. 

The Sherbrooke was condemned and confiscated. Caven 
appealed ‘“‘to His Most Sacred Majesty in Council’ as 
the bond he gave reads. Apparently in vain. He lost 
his £2,475 investment and a large amount of worry. 


ANOTHER New Brunswick letter-of-marque which had 
a colourful career under the Stars and Stripes before hoisting 
the Red Jack was the Suzap Dragon of St. John. The 
name is spelled in two words in her original papers. She 
began as a North Carolina cruiser, and is credited with 
having captured two British barques, five brigs and three 
schooners. Many of these vessels she burned at sea. 
One of her prizes, the brig uz, is said to have had a 
cargo of dry-goods worth half a million dollars; a statement 
to be accepted with some hesitation. Eighteen owners, 
one of them being Increase Bradley, of Newbern, N.C., 
fitted the Suap Dragon out again for privateering in May, 
1814, and sent her to sea under a new commander, Capt. 
William Richards Graham, of Virginia. 

“The agent for the owners of the said Szap Dragon,” 
wrote E. Patten, on May 26th, 1814, “having reposed 
such confidence as is above stated”’ (referring to the 
address ‘‘Commander”’ before Capt. Graham’s name), 
“is now further induced to leave wholly to your discretion 
the choice of your cruising ground, hinting only that the 
Jamaica fleet is to sail in all probability via the Havannah, 
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and that it is not probable that they did sail before the 
Toth.” : 

Capt. Graham got rather far north in his search for the 
Jamaica convoy—a pursuit which baffled more than one 
American privateersman, and more than one American 
naval squadron commander. On the last day of June 
he was within a day’s sail of Sambro Lighthouse, off 
Halifax, a promising but perilous place for picking up 
British prizes. He sighted a brig—the rgus—outward 
bound from Halifax for Bermuda, and gave chase. 
This pursuit led the two vessels in the direction of a 
third sail, the English packet-ship Osbourne, bound for 
Halifax. 

Now the Osbourne, of Hull, owned by Wm. Osbourne, 
of Sculcoats, Yorkshire, was a fine, large, well-armed ship 
of 463 tons, and she had already had bitter experience of 
American privateers. While in these same waters, near 
Country Harbour, Nova Scotia, on the 17th of August, 
1812, bound to St. Andrew’s, New Brunswick, from 
Gibraltar, she had sighted at evening a rakish-looking 
schooner which showed every desire to close. The 
Osbourne had, as frequently happened, too many guns for 
her crew to work—ten 18-pounder carronades, an impres- 
sive armament, for Mediterranean emergencies; but there 
were only twenty-one men and boys, Swedes, Portuguese 
and Spanish among them, in the ship. She began firing 
nervously, and the stranger fired back, at long range. 
For hours, in a light wind, they kept up a desultory exchange 
of shots which were merely salutes, for neither vessel 
made a hit. The schooner apparently abandoned her 
intention of closing and stood out to sea. Night fell, 
thick and dark. The Osbourne crew, on deck for twenty- 
four hours continuously, were dozing on their carronade 
slides towards the end of the middle watch—about four 
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o'clock in the morning—when the creak of sweeps was 
detected astern. 

‘What ship is that?”’ hailed Capt. Thomas Watson, 
of the Osbourne. ‘‘ Sheer off, or we'll fire! ”’ 

‘“ You wouldn’t fire into a poor fisherman, would you, 
captain?’ wheedled a nasal voice from the darkness. 

“What ship is that?’’ repeated Robert Diamond, the 
Osbourne’s gunner, peering through a port, a lighted 
slow match illuminating his face, haggard with all-night 
watching. 

“Just a British fishing schooner from alongshore,”’ 
drawled a voice. ‘‘ We’ve pulled a long way with our 
sweeps through this calm to see if you wanted a pilot. 
Don’t you want none? ”’ 

“Stand by till daylight,” answered the Osbourne’s 
captain cautiously. 

Sail rieht y.dé6n't! be riled about it,’ returned the 
unknown, resignedly. “ Heave us a line so we won’t 
drift off, won’t you?” 

‘“No,” snapped Capt. Watson, and the creaking of 
oars continued, as the unknown professed to pull clear of 
the ship. But instead of getting away there was an ndise 
tinct explanation of ‘“‘ The tide’s setting you down on us.’ 
Then a pair of bare masts, with lowered sails, showed in 
the greying light, and next moment the two vessels, the 
big one and the little one, touched. 

““A nice mess you’ve made of it,’ grumbled Capt. 
Watson. “ Can’t you fend off?” 

‘““ Reckon we don’t have to, mister,’’ drawled the same 
provoking voice, and as it spoke a pair of grapnels were 
flung over the Osbourne’s rail. They held. A score 
of cutlasses, gleaming redly in the light of the slow-matches, 
followed. Before the wearied crew, who had dozed 
through the conversation, had really waked, they were 
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all prisoners to the American privateer Teazer, of New 
York—first of the Teazer family—two guns and thirty 
men, the very schooner they had held at arm’s length that 
afternoon and evening. 

The Teazer started the Osbourne off for Portland, with 
a prize crew in charge of her and her British crew prisoners 
in the hold. But forty-eight hours later, in the middle 
watch of the second day, His Majesty’s brig-of-war Emulous, 
Capt. Wm. Howe Mulcaster, retook the Osbourne some- 
where west of Sambro, and brought her into Halifax. 
Thence, chastened by having to pay £626 salvage, and 
doubtless much ashamed of the scrape she had been in, 
she sailed to St. Andrew’s and completed her voyage. 

The memory of what had happened in 1812 was fresh 
in the minds of the Osdourne’s crew when the Suap Dragon 
was sighted in 1814—although it must be confessed that 
the reader has had time to forget all about this privateer 
in the divagation. 

The Osbourne being the larger and more valuable of 
the two possible prizes now in prospect, the Szap Dragon 
altered course and steered for her. She was met with a 
vigorous salute much more effective than the harmless 
exchanges with the Teazer. ‘Two 9-pound shot caught 
the Suap Dragon between wind and water, and she began 
to leak as though she was going to fill. So she hauled 
off on the other tack, heeling over until the shot-holes 
were above the water-level, and her crew could get over 
the side at them with wooden plugs. By this time still 
another sail had hove above the horizon. For this one, 
as soon as the leaks were stopped, the Sap Dragon steered 
in turn. She seemed a large merchantman, a brig, but 
closer view revealed her as His Majesty’s brig-of-war 
Thistle, Capt. White—with whom Capt. Graham, of 
Virginia, did not crave even speaking acquaintance. He 
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fired several shots from his Long Tom, to prove his mettle 
and then hauled his wind and escaped into the friendly 
dark. : 

But not for long. Within a few hours he encountered 
another of His Majesty’s brigs-of-war, the Martin, Capt. 
Humphrey T. Senhouse. They were sometimes thick as 
blackberries, off Sambro, those British cruisers; especially 
in the latter stages of the war, when a breathing spell of 
peace with France enabled Britannia to really put forth 
her strength, and man the overworked North American 
station in accordance with its requirements. 

Throughout the War of 1812 British sea-power, though 
severely tested by multiplied foes, was never really shaken. 
Larger American frigates might crush smaller British 
ones; American privateers might make many profitable 
individual prizes; but from the beginning to the end of 
the war the sea-lanes to and from the ends of the earth 
were kept open. British merchantmen trudged them 
slowly but safely in convoys of sometimes two and three hun- 
dred sail in one fleet—floating cities, policed and shepherded 
by untiring frigates and sloops-of-war as effectively as 
cities on shore are guarded against brigands and bandits. 
When Britain really settled down to fight the United 
States of America the navy exerted that death-grip which 
could have only one result—the result it had in the Great 
War a century later. American commerce perished from 
the face of the waters. ‘The American navy was destroyed 
in detail at sea, or completely blockaded in port. One 
American frigate alone was left at larze when the war 
ended. 

This gun-brig Martin was only one British cruiser of 
many diligently patrolling the Atlantic highway into 
Halifax towards the close of the war. She made short 
work of the Suap Dragon. She could outsail her, and 
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she was much too heavy for the Suap Dragon to fight. So 


down came the young Virginian captain’s colours, and he 
bade final farewell to his hope of intercepting the Jamaica 
fleet. ‘The Sxap Dragon was sent into Halifax as a prize, 
and Messrs. Curry and Hanford, of St. John, N.B., bought 
her on condemnation. 

As an American privateer she had carried one 12- 
pounder and five 6-pounder guns, and her crew numbered 
eighty. Her American measurement was 147 tons. In 
her British warrant she is described as of 160 tons—there 
being often differences of measurement between British 
and American surveys. John Roy, and the obliging 
Samuel Cunard, of Halifax, who was also bail for the St. 
John privateer Dart, were her bondsmen. Capt. James 
Reid, formerly of the New Brunswick privateer Hare, 
and an early lighthouse keeper in St. John, was her master. 
William Buckout was named as lieutenant or mate, and 
she reported a crew of thirty men, as a British letter-of- 
marque—and a musket and a cutlass for each. Probability 
of her being intended for trading voyages primarily, under 
her British commission, is emphasized by the absence of 
prizes under her name. 


CHAPTER [V 
A BRUSH IN THE BAY 


ALTHouGH search has not revealed letters-of-marque for 
the ship Comet of St. John, owned by John Black and Co., 
she probably possessed them, for in the St. John Courier, 
late in 1812, the owners advertised for twenty able-bodied 
men, seamen or landsmen, to complete her crew, and she had 
fourteen guns. Armament and crew of such dimensions 
were carried for only one purpose—fighting. Unless 
she was the captor of the Swedish ship Charlotte it would 
seem that she confined her fighting to measures of defence 
on her trading voyages. ‘That her commander, Capt. 
John Eddington, was no milksop, is apparent from this 
extract from his log: 


‘Thursday, roth September (1812, in the Bay of Fundy, bound 
for St. John) Ship Nazad in company. At 10 a.m. the man at the 
masthead saw a sail abeam, coming before the wind. At 11 he 
observed her to be a schooner, without a topsail. She hoisted a red 
English ensign at her main peak (that is, at the end of the gaff of her 
mainsail) a jack (perhaps the Red Jack) forward, and a blue flag 


at her main topmast head; then fired one gun to leeward.” 


This would be the orthodox manner of approach for a 
British privateer, the lee gun with blank cartridge being 
a saluting signal; but the plenitude of flags probably 
made Capt. Eddington suspicious. His log continues: 


‘“* At Meridian, all hands at quarters. She afterwards fired seven 
guns with shot, the last two of which reached us. ‘To try one of 
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our guns, gave him it, and hoisted English colours. He then bore 
away from us. 

‘* At half-past twelve the Nazad fired one gun at him. Shortly 
after he shifted his colours, and hoisted an American ensign and 
pendant, and bore up under the Naiad’s stern, with his jibboom run 
in, with an intention to board the Nazad.” 


The thrifty privateer had no intention of allowing his 
projecting headgear to foil his attempt at coming to close 
erips with the stout Britishers, nor did he intend to have 
it snapped off in the impending collision, but Capt. Edding- 


ton made his precautions useless. 


“At 10 minutes to 2 gave him our stern guns as he passed (on 
his way towards the Nazad), then bore up before the wind (that is, 
turned back) across the bow of the Nazad, close to, gave him our 
seven larboard guns, which made him heave about, and prevented 
him from boarding the Nazad. Gave him a few guns more, when 
he made sail on the opposite tack. Made sail after him. Could 
see °’T’’ on his blue flag, which confirmed us it was the Teazer, 
out of New York. 

‘ At 3 p.m. hauled again towards him. At a quarter of 4 p.m., 
being close he bore up (that is, turned off) fired one gun, hauled 
down his colours, and set all sail before the wind. At 5 he jibed, 
and stood to the east.” 


Had the Comet been an active privateer, in search of 
prizes, she would undoubtedly have made all sail in chase, 
but that is not what Capt. Eddington next records. He 
concludes the incident immediately with ‘‘ Went on board 
the Naiad, and got two barrels of powder ”—which was 
surely a cheap price for such able assistance as the Comet 
had given her consort. Both ships got safely into St. 
John next day. 

This Teazer, first of a family of that name, was an 
industrious American privateer, and few British ships 
which fell in with her escaped. The Oshourne, one of 
her prizes, is mentioned elsewhere, But like most priva- 
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teers, her methods were those of the lurking wolf, and a 
determined show of resistance kept her at bay, or drove 
her off. 

Earlier in the season the Teazer had hung upon the 
track of the small British man-of-war schooner A/phea, 
on the way to Halifax. The d/phea, a “ King’s cutter,” 
commanded by Lieut. Thos. Wm. Jones, had been 
despatched from Falmouth, England, with mails, before 
the declaration of war was known. On entering New 
York she was informed by an American ship of war and 
allowed to land her mail and take mail for Halifax. She 
was also generously given a protection against American 
ships of war and privateers, and allowed to proceed. When 
the Teazer came in sight, off Shelburne, N.S., the King’s 
cutter made every preparation for battle. The privateer, 
after approaching close, hauled off. Lieut. Jones felt 
that as he had been permitted to sail from New York 
under a flag of truce—he had it bent to the signal halliards 
when the Teazer appeared—he could not fairly attack 
this prowling privateer, although it was obvious that he 
would perform a service to his country by capturing her. 
His forbearance permitted her to approach the vicinity 
of Halifax Lighthouse, where she made many prizes; 
but she fell a prey to the towering San Domingo, flagship 
of Admiral Sir John Borlase Warren, as already told. 

Unhappily, Lieut. Jones was not as scrupulous regarding 
the obligations of the flag of truce all the way over to 
Halifax from New York. ‘Three days before encountering 
the Teazer he had halted and made prize of the American 
ship Zodiac, New York to Lisbon, with rice and flour. 
The prize-master put on board was young and inexperienced, 
and his crew were lubberly and undisciplined. They got 
the Zodiac on to the Ragged Island Reefs, where she 
struck three or four times and pounded over into deep 
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water. Short-handed, in dread of American privateers, 
and working continuously at the pumps, the prize crew 
dragged her into Liverpool, N.S., and abandoned her. 
The water rose in her hold and destroyed the ground 
tier of rice casks. The Zodiac had to be unloaded in 
Liverpool and recaulked before she could be brought 
to Halifax; and here the Court of Vice-Admiralty told 
Lieut. Jones several things for his soul’s good regarding 
the privileges and duties of flags of truce. 

A prompt order from Mr. Justice Croke, judge in the 
court of Vice-Admiralty, not only compelled the immediate 
restoration of the Zodiac to her enemy owners, but carried 
with it compensation for the damage which their vessel 
had received. 


JUST one more example of the “strong man armed,” 
and how he kept his goods in peace. ‘The ship concerned 
was not a letter-of-marque of the Maritimes, but her noble 
example rang through the world of the British merchant 
marine. 

All day long, on the 1oth of January, 1814, the American 
privateer Comet, of Baltimore (no relation to our valiant 
St. John friend), chased the British ship Hibernia through 
the blinding blue waters of the Caribbean Sea. The 
Hibernia, commanded by Capt. John Lennon, was a 
“running ship,’ making a passage without convoy, for 
St. Thomas, in the Danish West Indies. She was a big 
thing, and painted with chequered ports, so that she looked 
to be a 42-gun ship; but although bristling with wooden 
‘““quakers”’ she had only six cannon that would shoot, 
and all hands on board numbered twenty-two men and 
boys. The Comet, of Baltimore, was a fast privateer of 
sixteen guns and 150 men, a topsail schooner, and she 
took twenty-seven prizes in the West Indies. While the 
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daylight lasted she got close enough to penetrate through 
the Hibernia’s brave camouflage; and when the trade-wind 
eased with the sinking of the sun she shortened sail and 
ranged up in the privateer’s favourite position, on the 
weather quarter of her prey, like a leopard leaping on 
an elephant. ; 

Capt. Lennon let his headsails run down and hauled 
up his large lower sails, which were difficult to handle 
in manceuvring. Thus releasing the maximum number 
of men to work the guns, he steered away before the wind 
with his colours flying. All around his ship he had strung 
boarding-nettings of tough tarred rope, ten feet high above 
the bulwarks—the “‘ barbed wire” of the War of 1812, 
to which many an outnumbered crew owed salvation. 

The Comet opened with her starboard broadside of 
eight guns, to which the Hidernia answered with two guns 
from her cabin windows in the stern. ‘Then the Comer 
closed, tried to board, and was baffled by the nettings. 
The fight went on nine hours. The moon came out in 
sub-tropic splendour, the Southern Cross hove up above 
the smoke, and still the handful of British seamen worked 
their guns and plied pike and musket. Again and again 
the privateer attempted to board, relying on her great 
preponderance of men, for the odds were becoming ten 
toone. But the Hibernia’s sides were high, her waistports 
were kept closed, and the taut boarding-netting, steeped 
in pitch and tough as wire, defied the privateersmen who 
climbed, pistol in hand, cutlass in teeth. They were 
shot, stabbed and piked through the meshes of the net, 
and sixteen of them fell back on to their own deck, wounded 
or dead. 

Once the Comet, passing ahead of the Aiidernia, tried to 
turn short and rake her by pouring a broadside down the 


full length of her decks. ‘The iron blast slew half the 
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Hibernia’s crew; but Capt. Lennon, with all sail aloft still 
set, even to the royals, and his ship under control, drove 
her full for the audacious privateer, hoping to run her 
down, or cripple her by snapping off her mainmast. His 
spearing bowsprit just missed the twenty-inch target the 
mast presented. In the glancing blow the Aibernia's 
jibboom snapped off short. The Comet was too large 
and sturdily built to be crushed by the impact in the light 
wind blowing. ‘The two vessels drove clear, with mutual 
cannonading. The survivors in the British merchantman 
gave three cheers as the twain separated. 

The Hibernia’s sails were by this time perforated with 
cannon balls, her main-topsail was on the cap, twelve men 
of her twenty-two had been killed. Her mizzen gaff, 
from which the colours flew, was down, but her crew’s 
courage was still high. 

The Comet was in evil case. She had no tophamper 
left aloft save the rags of her foretopsail. Both topmasts 
were gone, her jib and mainsail, both full of shot holes, 
were the only lower sails that Panta draw. Her decks 
were running red with blood. None can deny the valour 
of Yankee privateersmen in the War of 1812, but, like 
our own men, they were out for gold first and glory after- 
wards. As the morning sun climbed over the cloud- 
capped island of Saba, the Comet hauled on the wind 
under the remaining shreds of canvas which would draw, 
and staggered off. The Hibernia’s first repairs made 
were to the signal halliards, that her British colours might 
greet the sunrise. As the Comet departed up rose the 
Hibernia’s long green swallow-tailed burgee, with the 
Union Jack in the hoist, and at the mizzen-peak again 
flamed the “ meteor flag,” the brave red ensign of the 
British merchant marine, egis and emblem of so much 
unsung heroism. 
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A silver tea service, including a fat cream-jug with a 
hinged cover, quaintly commemorates this episode. It 
is in the keeping of the Public Archives of Canada. The 
jug bears the inscription: 

““PRESENTED TO CAPT. JOHN 
LENNON 
by the Masters of nine 
Merchant Ships 
in the island of St. Thomas 
for the gallant defence of his ship 
HIBERNIA 
of 6 guns and 22 men 
OF WHOM 12 WERE KILLED 


against an American privateer 
of 16 guns and 150 men 
off the island of Saba 
on the roth January, 1814” 

{t is fitting that the “ masters of nine merchant ships,” 
rather than the owners of the Hibernia, should have been 
the ones to record this appreciation of the bravery and 
fidelity of the Hibernia’s captain and crew. Only such 
sailors could properly pay tribute to the dogged devotion 
to duty, the whole-souled generous zeal for the interests 
of his employer and his country, which characterized the 
British merchant seaman in every war and made Britons 
the masters of the carrying trade of the world. 


PaO NDS LUE DAL ALL 

WELL ON BOARD THE GOOD SHIP 

‘BRITISH MERCHANTMAN, GOD 
SAVE THE KING.” 
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THE JOLLY-BOAT 


Tuat small shallop which ships carried on davits at the 
stern was known as a jolly-boat in the days when every 
book had its appendix. Appendices have gone out of 
fashion, save as objects for surgeons’ knives; but there 
must be some place to stow the cargo which cannot be 
got under hatches. So into this jolly-boat let us pack 
the roster of all the privateers of the provinces in the War 
of 1812, in the order, as far as may be, in which they 
hoisted the Red Jack. The dates given under the names 
of the vessels are the dates of the letters-of-marque which 
have been found for them. In some cases the papers 
have disappeared. In one or two instances they may 
never have existed. At the risk of giving passage to an 
odd stowaway let the jolly-boat carry everything with 
any claim to consideration as a privateer. Should it 
appear that any qualified passenger is being left on the 
wharf, call the captain. 

Single up your lines! All visitorsashore! All passengers 


aboard! Cast off! 


it: Sloop GENERAL SMYTH of St. John, N.B. 
A sloop, with one mast, like the sloop-yachts of to-day, 
and no larger than many of these. She was named for 
Major Gen. George Stracey Smyth, Lieutenant Governor 
or President of the Province of New Brunswick, 
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What letters-of-marque she had beyond the Governor's 
good name I have not seen, and I have examined nearly 
all that were issued—crackling parchments, with seals 
the size and thickness of sea-biscuits. 

But the General Smyth was among the first Pee etl 
privateers at sea in 1812; perhaps the first. In ten weeks 
she made four prizes wich brought £7,119 in prize 
money. ‘Then she vanishes—possibly upon the chilling 
discovery that her well-meant activities were unauthorized 
by the Admiralty. Whitehall was very slow to act in 
BTSs 

Her first prize was the brig Penelope, of St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, which she recaptured from the American 
privateer Orlando, August 13th, 1812. The brig Reward 
of Salem, another prize, was well named. She was a huge 
merchantman for her time, 590 tons, ten times the Gezera/ 
Smyth’s bulk, and she sold for £5,232, which more than 
paid all costs connected with the privateer in her apparently 
short life. 

Three commanders are named—Joseph Rideout, George 
Raymond, and a Capt. Borlas—and two prize-masters: 
Edward Freeman, sent in with the Fortune, August 28th, 
and Wm. Mitchell, with the Lydia, October 24th. 

A Capt. Rideout, of St. John, was master of the New 
Brunswick schooner Young William, which, at the end of 
a trying passage from the Danish West Indies, in March, 
1813, rescued the mate, the owner, and four seamen from 
the sinking Spanish schooner Safarina. ‘This vessel had 
been plundered by a French picaroon in November, and 
drifted helplessly all winter, until the last rat in the hold 
had been eaten by the starving crew. Then the captain 
died, and was eaten by his men. ‘The survivors drew 
lots, and five sailors had been killed and devoured when 
Rideout came to the rescue, 
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Capt. Rideout was married in St. John, N.B., on April 
3rd, 1813, to Miss Frances Sturmy, third daughter of 
Mr. F. Sturmy. 


2, schooner IV ERPOOL PACKET of Liverpool, 
N.S., nicknamed the BLACK FOKE, brig; also called 
the YOUNG TEAZER’S GHOST and PORTSMOUTH 
PACKET. August 24th, 1812. Best bargain privateers- 
man ever made. Bought for £420, her prizes were 
worth $264,000; perhaps $1,000,000. 


Her owners: Enos Collins of Halifax, in association with John 
and James Barss, Benjamin Knaut and Caleb Seely, all Liverpool 
privateersmen, and Joseph Allison of Halifax. 

Her captains: John Freeman. 

Joseph Barss, the most famous. 
Caleb Seely, ranking next to him, 
Lewis Knaut. 


Canaling Cape Cod, a work which had to wait a 
century for fulfilment, was suggested as a remedy for 
the terror of the blockade caused by this one privateer; 
and it was said that the losses she inflicted on American 
commerce in two cruises alone would have paid for this 
project. 

She was the first Nova Scotian privateer to get to sea, 
and she fought and harried to the war’s long end. Her 
escapes, her exploits, her disappearances, her triumphant 
return, are a saga worthy of the Viking scalds. An attempt 
is made to log them in one section of this book. 


Famous members of her famous crew—all prize-masters: 


John Patch Samuel Freeman Siphorus Cole 
Samuel Poole Benjamin Freeman Harris Prentis 
Isaac Allan Seth Freeman Wm. Richardson 
John Miles ‘Thomas Freeman Eli Page 


Isaiah Barss Smith Roberts Lodowick Smith 
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Chas. Wm. Shea Wm. Thomas Cornelius Knowles 
Henry Crooks Alex. Cameron Lewis Knaut 
Wm. Cook Eldad Nickerson Joseph Burnaby 
John Morine Theodosius Ford James S. Clements 
Malachi Freeman Ben, Harrington James Dexter 


John Patch and Siphorus Cole were among those killed 


in the dangerous adventure of privateering. 


3. Schooner NONSUCH, of Halifax. Not finding 
a commission for her one is tempted to class this 
vessel with the famous ‘‘ H.M.S. None Such, three decks 
and no bottom,” but she is said to have been a “ small 
schooner mounting five guns with a crew of thirty men 
which arrived with two valuable ships”’ in August, 1812. 
This was before commissions were granted against American 
commerce. The name may be a disguise for the Liverpool 
Packet, which sailed from Halifax immediately upon the 
news of war coming in. 


4. Schooner FLY, of St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
Said to have sent in an American brig and two schooners 
in August, 1812. Commission not found. 


5. Brigantine AMELIA, of Pictou, N.S. Not men- 
tioned in the prize courts, but reputed to have been 
built and outfitted by Pictou men for the war. 


6. Sloop BRUNSWICKER, of St. John, N.B. This 
was the American revenue cutter Commodore Barry, 
of twenty-five tons, captured by H.M.S. Maidstone and 
H.M.S. Spartan, July 19th, 1812, and bought by the prov- 
ince of New Brunswick and manned for protection 
against American privateers. Twenty volunteers from 
the shipping in the harbour of St. John and several citizens 


Kinc’s Currers oF 1812 
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reinforced her crew for a cruise in company with H.M. 
schooner Bream, November 21st, 1812, and they drove 
four privateers out of Passamaquoddy Bay. ‘The Brwuns- 
wicker returned on November 24th and was laid up. It 
is not apparent that the province secured privateer com- 
missions for its cruisers, as Nova Scotia did in the case of 
the Gleaner. 


7. Schooner HUNTER, of St. John, N.B. Successor 
to the Brunswicker as the province’s privateer chaser. 
She accompanied the Bream on a cruise down the 
Bay of Fundy, December 16th, 1812. Privateer-chasing 
was no picnic. American privateers were just as great 
a menace to our commerce as ours were to theirs; and like 
wolves in a pack their courage rose as their numbers 
increased. From the Acadian Recorder: 


“St. John, N.B., Jan. 7, 1814—The Landrail cutter, Lieut. 
Rochefort, was one of the vessels which took the last convoy to 
Castine (then in British possession). On her voyage thither she 
fell in with five American privateers, which she engaged, and after 
a desperate battle of two hours’ continuance succeeded in beating 
them off. According to accounts which reached Castine the 
Americans had a great many killed and wounded. ‘The force 
opposed to the Landrail was the Charles Stewart, of Boston, 10 
guns; Cumberland, of Portland, 4 guns; Fame of Thomastown, 4 
guns; a schooner, name and force unknown; and Crowninshield’s 
sloop (the efferson) of Salem. No less than eight American 
privateers were known to be hovering about Castine and the Bay 


of Fundy.” 


Brave little Landrail, of four guns! She was a King’s 
cutter of the Royal Navy, and despite her classification, 
schooner rigged. She was captured once, by a very 
large American privateer, but was retaken. 


8. Schooner CROWN, of Halifax, February 2nd, 1813. 
Tiniest privateer commissioned; so small the little boys 
Q 
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in her crew bumped their heads against her deck-beams. 
She has a chapter to herself. 


g. Schooner RETALIATION, of Liverpool, N.S., 
February roth, 1813. Nova Scotia sea-captain’s expression 
of patriotic resentment—and a successful one. Once the 
Salem privateer Revenge, and before that the Yohn and 
George. She, too, has a chapter of her own. 


Her owners: ‘Thomas Freeman and Snow Parker, of Liverpool, 
N.S., associated with John Roberts, James Gorham and Gordon De 
Wolfe, of Liverpool, N.S. 

Her commanders: ‘Thomas Freeman 

Benjamin Ellenwood 
Harris Harrington 
Wm. Jones Potter 

Her crew: James Knowles and Stephen Harrington, lieutenants; 
Alexander More, Joseph Burnaby, James Dolliver and James 
Harrington, all of Liverpool, N.S.; and these prize-masters, several 
of them veterans of the Liverpool Packet and other privateers: 


Joshua Chadsey Andrew Hammond — Henry Crooks 


Jonathan Smith Henry Fader Israel Smith 

Isaac Allen Harris Prentis Wm. Jones Potter 
John Dolliver John Morine Stephen Page 
John Fraser 


10. Brig SIR FOHN SHERBROOKE, of Halifax, 
once American privateer Thorn, February 11th, 1813. 
Finest privateer of the provinces—278 tons, eighteen 
guns, 150 men. Her commander a veteran who did 
everything in navy fashion, co-operated with the navy, 
and had the same respect as a naval officer. Her 
career aS a privateer short and glorious, with a score of 
prizes in three months. As an armed merchantman very 
successful until her fiery end near the close of the war. 


Commander, Col. Joseph Freeman, of Liverpool, N.S.;. 1st 
lieutenant, John Barss; 2nd lieutenant, John Freeman, jr. 
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Prize-masters: 


John Morine John C. Bates John N. Sinnitt 
John Hughes Cornelius Knowles ‘Thos. Rees 
Stephen Smith Samuel Freeman Jas. Ledger 
Richard Smith Hugh McGregor Robt. Shields 


Owners: Enos Collins, Jos. Allison, of Halifax; Jos. Freeman, 
John and Joseph Barss, sr., and Benjamin Knaut, of Liverpool, N.S. 


She has a section to herself in the book. 


11. Jebacco-boat RATTLER. Cape Ann smack cap- 
tured by the Sir Fohn Sherbrooke in March, 1813, and 
used by her as a tender, capturing the American schooner 
Valerius and sloop Bessey among others. 


i mioop, Land, of oteJobn,, N.B.,) May. ath, 1314, 
Daring New Brunswick privateer. She also has a chapter 
of her own. 


13. Schooner MATILDA, of Annapolis Royal, May 
11th, 1813. Fifty-ton spitfire from Annapolis Basin 
whose rivalry with the largest and finest privateer 
of Nova Scotia resulted in bluenose boarding pikes 
meeting across the hatches of an American prize—as 


told in Chapter VII. 


Her commander, John Burkett, jr. 

Her owners: Messrs. Thos. Ritchie, Wm. Baillie, John Robinson 
and John Burkett, all of Annapolis Royal. 

Her prize-masters: 


John Randall Jonathan Randall 

Albert Zeigler Winkworth Quigley, master 
Benjamin Robbins mariner, of Granville 
Samuel Simpson James Robinson, of Digby 
John Wright James Morehouse, of Digby 


Wm. Bright, seaman 


She privateered with a fine-toothed comb, taking at 
least thirteen prizes in three months. Her list ends 
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abruptly in August, 1813, with fisherman victims from 
the Nantucket shoals. She reappears as a cartel, arriving 
at Halifax with English prisoners from Salem, July 16th, 
1814. 


14. Schooner RETRIEVE, of Windsor, May 21st, 
1813. ‘‘A staunch sea-boat, nearly new, and a re- 
markably fast sailer,” according to advertisements for 
her sale at Elisha De Wolfe’s wharf in Windsor, N.S., 
April 3oth, 1814. On May a2ist, 1813, Silas Crane, 


her commander, was 


“by these presents authorized to set forth in a warlike manner the 
said schooner Retrieve, of 55 tons, having four carriage guns, two 
12-pounder carronades, one g-pounder long gun and one 4- aah 
gun, 40 muskets, 10 pistols and a crew of 40 men.’ 


Silas Crane and Wm. Young, of Falmouth or Horton, 
N.S., near Windsor, were the Retrieve’s first owners. ‘Thos. 
Leonard and Messrs. Starr and Shannon, of Halifax, 
were associated owners when William Allen became 
commander, September 21st, 1813. By warrant of July 
gth, 1814, Wm. Young, of Windsor, early owner, became 
commander. Edward Crane went as lieutenant at one 
time, and John Moore as gunner. Prize-masters and 
prizes they brought in, to Halifax or Windsor, were: 
brig Christina, June 10th, 1813; James Wilcox, sloop 
Betsey, June, 1813; Loran Fox, schooner Valerius, the 
prize the Sherbrooke lost, July 6th; Job Card, sloop Hannah, 
July 1oth; James Forsyth, brig Yohn Adams, July 11th. 
These captures were all made under Stephen Crane. 
Towards the end of 1814 the Retrieve fell a victim to the 
famous Fox, of Portsmouth, N.H., and was burnt at sea. 


1g, Schooner FLY,. of , Halifax, May 28th, 1873. 
Well-named buzzer of fifty tons, with one 9-pounder 
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gun, two 6-pounders, twelve cutlasses, twelve pistols, 
and twenty-five muskets, for thirty-five men. Owned 
by Israel Harding and Charles Hill, traders, of Halifax, 


and Enoch Stanwood, who commanded her. 


Lieutenant, George Bootler, probably of the Boutillier family. 


Prize-masters: 


Joseph Ellis Christopher Rost John H. Sinnott 
Hugh Cann Peter H. Dieuaide (lieutenant) 
Robert K. Black James Wier 


It is manifest from the “Coppy of the schooner FLY’S 
commishum exam ®& approved of by me Enoch 
Stanwood,” a terrible scrawl written out for the 
protection of a prize crew of two men placed on 
board the American sloop Packet, of Salem, that the 
office of captain’s clerk was not filled by a skilled 
practitioner on board the Nova Scotian privateer. Yet 
the bold Enoch had a clerk of some sort, it would appear, 
for his signature is in a different hand from the body of 
the statement. This said: 


“State of Massachusetts, Cranberry Harbour 
CUCL 7. bors 

* This is to certify all whom it may concern that on the 17th 
June at 6 p.m. of the Clock in the afternoon the schooner Fly was 
standing into Cranberry Harbour and discovered a Sloop at anchor. 
Stood towards her and at Which time the Sloop got anchor Wayed 
and stood up the Harbour. The Fly gave chase and Fiered five 
Shots Beforne she hove two. Wesenta Boat on Board the Sloop and 
took her in Charge and stood down the Harbour for Sea. Brought 
the prisoners on board in number Two one by name of Thomas 
Bumper who proved to be Captain of the Sd. Sloop and a Passenger 
the name of Mr. Richardson. By questioning the Captn. he Said 
the Sloop was owned by Mr. Wallace of Salem. We demanded 
his papers his reply was that he had sent his papers on shore in his 
Trunk at the Time we were in Chace. Said Sloop’s name is 
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the Packet and Cargo consisting of Forty Cords of Wood and three 
Quintals of Dry Fish and Burthens Ninety Tons. Sent in charge 
of Joseh Ellis. 


“ENOCH STANWOOD Capn. of Schooner Fly a 


Maybe not a literary man, but bold enough to steer 
into an American harbour, fire five shots as he chased an 
American vessel up and down, and carry her out to sea 
under the noses and muskets of the Massachusetts militia. 
This first prize of his was recaptured by the American 
privateer Fame, and recaptured for the F/y again, with 
three of the Fame’s marines, by the Matilda, of Annapolis 
Royal. 

The day after taking the Packet Enoch Stanwood sailed 
into Owl’s Head harbour in Maine after a fleet of seven 
coasters. Four he drove. ashore. Three he captured 
and out he sailed with them, mooring for the night in a 
cove in White Island. But the countryside had been 
roused, and a hundred volunteers crept to the shore in 
the darkness, and as soon as it was light enough to see 
they began firing on the F/y from all sides. She cut her 
cable and ran, leaving her prizes behind, but she saved all 
her prize crews but four men. 

After this misadventure Enoch Stanwood, commander 
of the Fly, like his great namesake “ was not.’ Perhaps 
he was killed while valorously fighting his way out of the 
hostile harbour. The Acadian Recorder's reference is 
inconclusive but ominous: 


“We learn from a gentleman direct from Wiscasset (Me.) that 
the four men belonging to the Fly privateer (Jate Stanwood) who 
were in the prizes retaken at White Island were in the jail at that 
place, all well, but confined to narrow limits and poor fare.” 


Messrs. Harding and Hill got a new commission and 
a new commander for the privateer on the 6th of July, 
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1813. Elkanah Clements, jr., was the man, and within 
a fortnight he was harrying the coast of New England 
even more vigorously than Enoch Stanwood, who was 
said to have captured six schooners and sloops off Marble- 
head in June. In five days in July Elkanah Clements 
(whose name hath a Liverpool smack) sent five prizes 
into Yarmouth. The last was the schooner Friendship, 
whereof the prize-master was Peter H. Dieuaide, a fine 
old name of French piety. In August young Elkanah 


made another Swoop. 


“Newburyport, Aug. 21—A Cape Ann boat came in this 
morning with fourteen prisoners, men, women and children, put 
on board from a prize to the F/y, British privateer. “The sloop 
Dolphin, from Portland for Boston, with thirteen passengers, was 
fallen in with and captured by the F/y off the Isles of Shoals. Soon 
after the U.S. brig-of-war Enterprise hove in sight out of Ports- 
mouth. Capt. Clements, of the F/y left it to the option of the 
prizemaster of the Do/phin to release the prize (and escape in the 
Fly) or retain her, and the officer decided on the latter, and succeeded 
in carrying her off. Next day the prizemaster put the prisoners 
on board a boat and stood off with the sloop for Nova Scotia. “The 
privateersmen of the Fly treated the people of the Dolphin well, 
giving them up their trunks without a search.” —Acadian Recorder’s 
correspondent. 


With the vengeful Exzerprise swooping down on him 
Capt. Clements generously first gave prize-master John 
N. Sinnott, of the Do/phin, a chance to return on board, 
and then spread his wings and fled. For eight hours the 
Enterprise pursued. In the chase the Fly settled for a 
moment on the large American brig Diamond, which 
happened to be in her way. Flinging James Wier, prize- 
master, and half a dozen on board, Capt. Clements ordered 
her for Yarmouth. She was too tempting to pass, for 
with her cargo of molasses she was worth $20,000, But 
the delay was fatal. The Fly, so short-handed that even 
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her lieutenant, John N. Sinnott, had had to go as prize- 
master, was unable to elude the Enterprise as the chase 
continued, and she was captured. 

Both the Dolphin and the Diamond eventually reached 
Halifax, on the same day, after reporting at Yarmouth. 


“Ship Ferusalem, 28 days from Havana, for Boston, detained by 
H.M 8. Majestic, anchored at the Beach (Halifax) on Wednesday 
evening. About g o’clock the brig Diamond, prize to the privateer 
Fly, arrived. In passing the ‘ferusalem she was hailed and ordered 
to heave to and immediately after two muskets were fired into her. 
She was hailed a second time and ordered to come under the ship’s 
stern, but the wind being light, and but few hands of the prize crew 
to work the vessel, some time was spent before they could veer 
ship, when two 12-pounders were discharged at her. ‘The ship 
then sent her boat on board and took out the prizemaster and one 
man, kept them on board the ship all night, during which time 
the officer used the most abusive language towards them, and 
actually ordered his men to ‘ Hang the d d rascals up at the yard 
arm.’ Does not,’”—asked generous Tony Holland, of the Acadian 
Recorder—* such conduct deserve to be noticed? ” 


Probably a drunken prize-master from the Majestic 
showing his little brief authority to a prize-master from 
a privateer. The navy, from Nelson down, professed 
to despise privateering, but privateersmen sometimes set 
the navy a better example. 


16. Schooner STAR, of St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
Possibly confused with the Star, of St. John, N.B. 
“In May, 1813, the Star, of St. John’s, Nfld., returned 
to that port from a cruise of twenty-two days, having 
taken five prizes, all of which were safely brought in.” 
—Cruikshank’s Colonial Privateers. 


17. Pinky WEAZEL, of Halifax, May 28th, 1813. 
Sharp in the stern, bluff in the bow, schooner rigged, 
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hence the description; a type of schooner now rare. 
She was small, but not the smallest privateer; forty- 
five tons, one g-pounder and four 4’s, and two swivels; 
nominal crew, thirty-five men, although she is said to 
have sailed with only eight. George William Ander- 
son was her commander, and she was a tradesmen’s 
venture, owned by Joseph Hamilton, Wm. Bond and 
Francis Muncey, Halifax grocers, and Wm. O’Bryan, the 
Halifax sailmaker who took a flyer in the Crown privateer 
as well. Warrant dated May 28th, 1813. 

Prize-masters and prizes: Wm. Nickerson, sloop 
Franklin, July 3rd; Thos. Perry (late lieutenant of the 
Crown) schooner Calson, July 6th; Sylvanus Brown, sloop 
Leonidas, July 7th; Don Carlos, “Spanish ’’ schooner 
American-built, August 12th; and Wm. Smith, who 
found $3,808 in six bags in the sand ballast of the American 
schooner Minerva, of Wiscasset, coming from Barbados 
with a British license. 

Prize-master Smith, per affidavit, told the Minerva’s 
captain the Weazels had orders ‘‘ Not to respect licenses, 
but to burn, sink and destroy everything they met under 
American colours, and that they did not care a damn” 
(yes, the whole naughty word, written out, and no blanks) 
“for Sir George Beckwith, Governor of Barbados, or his 
licenses, or anybody else.” But the prize court gave the 
Minerva back to her American owners, sand _ ballast, 
specie and all. 


18. Schooner BROKE, of Annapolis Royal, July 3rd, 
1813. The Fuliana Smith, shoal-draught Boston priva- 
teer schooner of fifty-one feet length, sixteen feet 
beam and five feet depth, was to prowl from Nova 
Scotia to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, for British ships 
bound to Halifax, Newfoundland or Quebec. 
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‘‘ Whatever you receive either on shore or at sea as supplies, even 
from your enemies,” wrote Benjamin Smith of Boston to Henry 
Cooper, his captain, “pay for to a farthing. Your prisoners you 
must treat with all the humanity circumstances will admit; and 
should the chance of war throw into your power any female prisoners, 
I particularly request that you will treat them with kindness and 
not suffer the smallest indignities to be shown to them.” 


That was the best spirit of privateering, British and 
American; as far removed from piracy as submarining is 
close to it. 

The Juliana Smith was captured by H.M.S. NympA, 
May 11th, 1813, bought by Phineas Lovat, jr., merchant, 
of Annapolis Royal, and renamed the Broke in honour of 
the great naval hero of the Shannon-Chesapeake duel. 
Daniel Waid, her first British commander, got his com- 
mission a month to a day after Broke brought the Chesapeake 
into Halifax in triumph. Waid made seventeen prizes 
with the Broke, sending some into Halifax and some into 
Yarmouth. Many he carried off from under the guns 
of defending batteries. 

Honest John Ridley was one of those sent off in the 
boarding boat with Lieutenant Henry Crooks, of the 
privateer, to capture the sloop Freeport, anchored close 
to the fort on Horse Island, Portland, Me., August 4th, 
1813. He made this modest deposition: 


““ He never saw her till he went on board in the Broke’s boat, 
but the batteries from the shore fired on them while taking possession 
of the prize. She was steering for Portland when first chased by 
the Broke and continued steering for the land till brought to by 
the shots from the privateer. He believes she was bound for Port- 
land, but as the batteries were firing on them there were no questions 
asked the sloop’s crew in deponent’s hearing on this subject.” 


One should say not. The Freeport had run within 
half a mile of the blazing batteries when she was brought 
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to. ‘The boarding crew had all they could do to get her 
out of the bay without being sunk. The Broke valiantly 
engaged the fort to cover their retreat, and succeeded in 
carrying off another coaster which she had already taken, 
within a mile of White Head. 

Capt. Waid was succeeded by Wm. Smith, of Halifax, 
Bepromber p 27th, 191%, >The: Broke had four 19+ 
pounder carronades, one long 9g-pounder, and two 
swivels, thirty muskets, two blunderbusses, twelve cut- 
lasses, and twenty-five pikes for her crew of thirty-five 
men. Her prize-masters included James Watson, James 
Hickson, Wm. Williams, Richard Smith, of Killarney, 
in Ireland, and John Miles. In her crew were John 
Ridley, of New Providence, in the Bahamas, James Babrican 
of Shubenacadie and Roger Williams, a boy from Liverpool, 
in England. 


19. Provincial sloop GLEANER, of Halifax, July 
gth, 1813. An American privateer sloop, chased off 
the mouth of Halifax harbour by H.M. brig Coféri, 
July 24th, 1812, and captured after she had thrown 
six of her seven guns overboard. ‘Taken into the service 
of the province of Nova Scotia she was refitted with five 
guns and Prince Kinny was placed in command of her, 
with Samuel Kimball, mate, and a crew of twenty men. 
John George Pyke “ owned ” her on behalf of the province, 
and obtained a privateer commission for her, but when 
Prince Kinny recaptured the Annapolis schooner Sadly 
from the American privateer Industry, September 15th, 
1813, he set an example to an avaricious horde of fee- 
hungry officials by waiving claims to salvage. 


20. Schooner GEORGE, of Halifax, August rith, 
1813. With four barrels of gunpowder and 300 rounds 
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of shot in the hold she went out on August 27th, 
1813, for a cruise of two months, but she made only one 
prize, the Spanish two-decker San Domingo, trading to 
Portsmouth, N.H., from Havana; and this, after much 
buffeting by gales, the prize-master, James Boatland, lost 
on the Jeddore Ledges on October gth. Thos. H. Mason, 
of Halifax, Geo. Hinns, trader, Thos. Smith, the baker 
who owned the Crown, and Joseph Schofield, merchant, 
owned the George. John Gilchrist was her commander, 
and James Ledger, late of the Sir Fohn Sherbrooke, her 
lieutenant. She had a crew of sixty men. She was a 
vessel of 123 tons and mounted six 9-pounders and two 
swivels. 


21. Schooner STAR, of St. John, N.B. Caleb Seely’s 
command before he graduated to the famous Liverpool 
Packet. Prizes she made in 1813 were: sloop Elizabeth, 
August 25th, Wm. Vaughan, prize-master; sloop 
Resolution, Vineyard Sound, September 11th, Wm. 
McLeod, prize-master; and the pinky Flower, September 
14th, John Danby, prize-master. 


22. Schooner WOLVERINE, of Liverpool, N.S., 
August 20th, 1813. She was the Tom or Thomas, of 
Portsmouth, that captured the Liverpool Packet, and 
with grim humour Joseph Barss, sr., whose two sons 
were captured with the Packet and were held in Portsmouth 
jail, bought the American privateer when a British man-of- 
war captured her. His brother Thomas, and his sons 
James and John, and Benjamin Knaut and Joseph Freeman, 
all Liverpool shipowners and merchants, contributed to 
the purchase. They renamed her the Wolverine, and 
sent her privateering with a crew of eighty men, under 
Charles William Shea as captain and Andrew Little, 
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lieutenant. She was armed “to the teeth,’ with five 
g-pounders, two 6’s, four 4’s, one 24-pounder, four swivels, 
besides pistols, pikes, cutlasses and muskets. She sailed 
on September sth, and fifteen prizes were credited to her 
by December 1oth; but John Roberts, jr., had succeeded 
Charles Wm. Shea in the command on November 8th. 

John Roberts did not love his enemies, nor did his 
enemies love him. Letter from S. B. Edes, commanding 
American privateer Rambler, to Charles W. Green, merchant 
of Boston, June, 1814—the gentleman who had owned 
the Wily Reynard: 


“This morning fell in with and captured the British brig Madeira. 
Capt. John Roberts, bound to Nova or Dam/’d Scotia, took from him 
80 casks Madeira wine, a good article, with olives and prunes and 
some dollars, &c., &c.” 


The plundered etceteras included Capt. Roberts’ small 
boat, so that he had no resource left in event of shipwreck; 
all his light sails and studding sails and gear, so that the 
vessel was helpless in light winds; his carpenter’s tools 
and marline spikes, so that no repairs could be effected; 
his logline and glasses, preventing him from keeping a 
reckoning; his cabin furniture, clothing, $300 in cash, 
poultry, provisions, and the ship’s cables. The Madeira 
was left a wreck by the privateer, and had the further 
misfortune of being struck by lightning on July 7th, 
when her mainmast was split. Her crew would have 
perished of thirst and starvation if she had not fallen in 
with H.M. brig “vad on July 11th. 

Prize-masters with Capt. Roberts when he commanded 
the Wolverine were: John Morine, John Freeman, Andrew 
Little, Jacob Randall, Siphorus Cole and Isaiah Barss, 
one of the brothers captured in the Packet. Apparently 
Joseph Barss, jr., commander of the Packet, took the 
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Wolverine to the West Indies on a trading voyage in 
1814, but she was privateering again as late as January, 
1815. She was lost at sea after the war closed. 


23.9choonet .- SHANNON, ) of.) LaverpaciiaNvos 
September 2nd, 1813. No better name was. ever 
bestowed on British fighting ship than Shannon; and, 
after Joseph Barss, no more successful privateersman 
ever commanded a Nova Scotian letter-of-marque than 
Benjamin Ellenwood, who captained this schooner when 
twenty-five years of age. She was the captured American 
privateer Growler, of Salem, renamed by her purchaser, 
Snow Parker, of Liverpool, in honour of Capt. Broke’s 
famous frigate and her victory of June Ist, 1813. The 
privateer Shannon measured 146 tons and had five guns 
and a crew of fifty. Benjamin Ellenwood had only six 
men left when he manned out her sixteenth prize on 
November 2nd, 1813. In all, nineteen of the prizes he 
made reached port safely. John Brown, one of his prize- 
masters, succeeded to the command of the Shannon in 
June, 1814, and made three prizes before going to the 
Rover. The Shannon’s first lieutenant was James Knowles, 
and among her other prize-masters were Lothrop Knowles, 
Henry Hopkins, Joseph Bartlett, who later commanded 
three privateers, Thomas Stubbs, John Gardner, James 
Godfrey, ‘Theodosius Ford, George Teale, Nicholas 
Anderson, and Jacob Brown. Gallant Capt. Ellenwood 
was murdered on Dolby’s wharf, Halifax, in February, 
1815, on the eve of sailing home for Liverpool. 


24. Lugger JNTREPID, of Guernsey, October 
roth, 1813. Here we have the craft beloved of French 
and English smugglers and extolled by Cooper in 
Wing and Wing. ‘The rig was ever rare on this side 
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of the Atlantic. How an English Channel lugger came 
to seek letters-of-marque in Halifax is not known to the 
writer, but on October roth, 1813, Capt. John Lenfestry, 
“a British subject and native of Guernsey,” obtained from 
the Nova Scotia Court of Vice-Admiralty a commission 
for the lugger Jutrepid, which he commanded, and which 
was owned by Mr. Peter Le Lacheur, of Guernsey, 
merchant. The Intrepid was of sixty-seven tons and had 
six 6-pounders and a dozen muskets and cutlasses. A 
Channel Islands lugger, possibly, which had crossed the 
Atlantic in search of prizes, and registered in Halifax so 
as to qualify for captures made in America. ‘The Jutrepid 
had a large supply of shot, 1,000 rounds, and but sixteen 
hands. No prizes reported at Halifax. 


25v Sloop .DART, of Liverpool, N.S. - Rigged like 
her New Brunswick namesake. Henry Fader or Feader 
was her commander. After the capture of the New 
Brunswick Dart the Nova Scotian one arrived in 
Liverpool on November 3rd, 1813, from a cruise of which 
the Acadian Recorder laconically remarks: ‘Taken six.” 


26) Sloop HARL,) of St. John, .N.B., November 
29th, 1813. Thirty-eight ton sloop, with a pair of six- 
pounder guns, ten muskets, fourteen pikes and five cut- 
lasses for a crew of twenty-five men. James Reid, who 
afterwards commanded the Suap Dragon, took the Hare 
to the New England coast in mid-winter and made prizes. 
He was succeeded by James Godsoe, who first went with 
him as lieutenant. Capt. Godsoe, in the Hare, drove 
an American privateer of four guns on shore in Mispeck 
Reach, in March, 1814, and captured her with a boat’s 
crew of five. In working out of the Reach the five men 
from the Hare grounded the privateer on a ledge. Here 
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they were surrounded by the Maine militiamen and the 
American privateersmen who had escaped from the prize. 
After a fight in which John Carlow, of Waterford, in 
Ireland, one of the Hare’s crew, was killed, the prize was 
retaken. One of the WHare’s prize-masters was John 
Snaith, sent in with the brig Recovery, January 15th, 
1814. Another was Daniel Way (possibly Waid, who 
commanded the Broke). He brought in the sloop Hero, 
January 13th, 1814. The Hare was owned by Noah 
Disbrow, John Clarke and Hugh Doyle, all of St. John, 
N.B. 


27. Schooner ROLLA, of Liverpool, N.S., June roth, 
1814. In the year 1820 a weed-covered and water- 
worn hulk was hurled on the beach of Essex County, 
Massachusetts, torn from the ocean’s bed by a great gale 
and extraordinarily high tide. It was without spars 
and almost without shape; so long submerged that it 
seemed a sea growth rather than what had been a ship, 
but on one broken plank were the remains of carven 
letters—“ ROLL/J/.” The last letter might have been 
an “1” or the left half of an “A. The brékeny plank 
was the first and only enlightenment upon an event which 
had devastated the Nova Scotian town of Liverpool five 
years before. 

The pick of the privateering profession went out with 
the Liverpool privateer schooner Rolla when she sailed 
on her last cruise, in January, 1815. This was weeks 
after the treaty of peace had been signed, but two months 
before the news of it reached Halifax. Every third 
man on board was a captain. Fifteen in her crew of 
forty-five were masters of vessels, and most of them 
seasoned privateersmen. Capt. John Freeman, who gave 
up the Liverpool Packet early in her career, had later sailed 
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the Rolla in two successful cruises. He went along on 
this occasion, apparently as a prize-master; for Capt. 
Joseph Bartlett, of the Lively, Minerva, and Saucy Fack 
in turn, had assumed command of the schooner. The 
Rolla on this cruise sighted an American schooner named 
the Comet on the 13th of January—date of ill-omen for 
pursuer and pursued—and, after a chase of nine hours, 
caught her off Martha’s Vineyard. Capt. Bartlett selected 
Capt. John L. Darrow, Capt. Robert Slocomb, and Capt. 
Fi Page for the duty of taking her back to aa Scotia, 
and in the winter’s dusk the privateer and her prey parted 
company, the prize steering for Liverpool. It came on 
to blow hard that night, the wind developing into a furious 
gale as the Ro//a’s lights vanished. ‘The captured coaster 
rode it out, and seven days later the three men of the 
prize crew worked her into Liverpool. 

Weeks passed. No more prizes came in from the 
Rolla, and they began to fear she had been taken; months, 
and the war was over, and still no word. They sought 
in vain for news of her along the Massachusetts coast. 
Slowly twenty-two wives in Liverpool realized that they 
were widows, and almost a hundred children were orphans. 
The Rolla had been lost with all hands, forty-two priva- 
teersmen, and the nine men taken out of the Comer and 
kept as prisoners. 

Capt. John Freeman’s widow lived in Liverpool till 
she was ninety years old, always waiting for her sailor 
to come home from sea. Capt. Seth Freeman was another 
privateersman who perished. He had been prize-master 
in the Sherbrooke and the Liverpool Packet. Wm. Hayes 
was another veteran lost; and Nathaniel Gorham, a 
lad of eighteen, was yet another of the Liverpool 
victims. No privateering port had ever so severe a 
blow as this, 

R 
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The Rolla was Baltimore-built, an American privateer 
originally, captured December roth, 1813, by H.M.S. 
Loire ; a sharp, narrow vessel measuring 117 tons American 
and 132 tons British, seventy-nine feet long, twenty feet 
two inches beam, and eight feet three inches deep 1n the hold. 
She had one long eighteen-pounder and four 12-pounder 
carronades; too much gunmetal on deck, perhaps. Joseph 
Freeman, of the Sherbrooke, James R. De Wolfe, John 
Barss, James Barss, Benjamin Knaut, Enos Collins and 
Joseph Allison, all well-known privateer owners, had_ 
shares in her. She got British letters-of-marque June 
roth, 1814, and cruised successfully for six months, from 
Cape Ann down to Crane Neck in Long Island Sound, 
sometimes in company with the Liverpool Packet. Some 
of her prize-masters who brought in earlier prizes and 
who may have perished with the others on that last wild 
night were: Samuel Freeman, brig Hope, June 29th, 1814; 
Wm. Puttman, pinky Bee, July 3rd; John Mullins, pinky 
Boxer, July 8th; Isaiah Barss, schooner Cynthia, December 
2nd; Wm. Cook, sloop Gleaner, December 3rd; James 
Freeman, jr., schooner Fair Trader, December 6th; Eli 
Page, who survived, through being sent home with Capt. 
Darrow was prize-master of her first prize, the schooner 
Charles, June 26th, 1814. 

William Darrow, brother of John Lewin Darrow, the 
prize-master who escaped the disaster by being sent back 
with the Comet, was the first lieutenant of the Ro//a, but 
he did not go in her for that fatal cruise; yet he, too, was 
lost at sea soon afterwards, with the ex-privateer Wolverine. 
After the war she went into the West Indian trade, and 
vanished with all hands. 

Two of the Darrow brothers, John Lewin and Robert, 
went to the West Indies in September, 1814, with the 
Liverpool Packet’s prize schooner Julian, purchased in 
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Halifax. John was captain and Robert the mate. Coming 
home from St. Vincent with a cargo of rum the Fulian 
was captured by the American privateer David Porter. 

“You,” said Capt. Fish, of the David Porter, to Robert 
Darrow, “will have to go with the Fulian to whatever 
port in the States the prize crew can get her into. We 
want you for a Davy-man ’”—the member of the original 
crew of a prize retained to make affidavit before the 
prize court as to her nationality. ‘‘ The rest of you,” he 
continued, including Capt. John Darrow with a sweep of 
his arm, “ will have to stay aboard here with us as prisoners. 
I’m not going to have you recapturing your vessel from 
the prize crew.” 

Robert Darrow looked at John and John looked a 
Robert. | Pee 

‘“ Now that’s too bad,’ mourned Robert, the mate, 
‘for here I am barely able to feed myself with this crippled 
hand of mine, and who’s to fend for me all the way home? ” 

‘You'll be less likely to try to retake the vessel,” laughed 
Capt. Fish. ‘‘ That’s why I’m sending you as the Davy- 
man.” 

‘All right,” said Robert resignedly. “ But you might 
send that brat of a cabin boy of ours along, to look after me. 
He’s only one more mouth to feed aboard your privateer. 
I tell you what [’ll do. Send him along and I'll help your 
prize-master work up his sights and so forth.” 

The American privateersman hesitated. He was short- 
handed. Four greenhorns were all he could spare for 
a prize crew. But they would be enough to knock this 
Nova Scotian on the head if he attempted a rescue. And 
if he was willing to help navigate the vessel he would 
have a shorter and more comfortable passage, that was all. 

“Take the youngster,” said he, and Robert Darrow and 
fourteen-year-old Tommy Knight were forthwith transferred 
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back to their own vessel from the deck of the privateer. 
Then the prize steered north. The privateer stood east. 

Asa Weston, of Duxbury, was a prize-master after 
Robert Darrow’s own heart. He loved the Fudan’s cargo 
of rum, and he loathed working up reckonings. He 
rejoiced to find this lame-handed Nova Scotian so helpful 
with logarithms and cosecants. He was surprised that 
you had to make so little westing to reach Portland—but 
the late mate of the Julian proved conclusively that this 
was so. All the time Robert Darrow was edging the 
Fulian north and east for Nova Scotia. 

At dusk one evening the “ Davy-man ” laid down his 
lead pencil with a satisfied sigh. 

“We should sight land to-morrow,’ 
over the much marked chart. 

“Grand,” said the prize-master. “Just as I thought. 
Well, suppose we celebrate! ”’ 

So they broached a puncheon of rum and made merry 
in the cabin. 

‘““No place for you, boy,’’ said Robert Darrow to the 
little Liverpool lad. ‘“ Up on deck with you, now, with 
some liquor for the poor fellow at the helm. Then go 
forward and turn in. But bring the can back first.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Tommy Knight, meekly. 

But he did not come back. 

“Drat that boy,’ hiccupped Robert, with drunken 
indignation. ‘“‘ This ish rank dishobediensh. Musht tend 
toot myshelf.” 

Forthwith he staggered up the companionway. 

“Close that companion slide!’’ his boon companions 
bellowed after him. “It’s cold down here! ”’ 

On Robert Darrow the fresh air they dreaded had a 
marvellous effect. Immediately he was as sober as a judge, 
and his lame hand was healed. 


? 


said he, pushing 
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“ Here they are, sir,” whispered Tommy Knight, pro- 
ducing a pistol, a cutlass, a hammer, and a handful of nails. 

“Good boy!” whispered Robert back. Then bang! 
bang! bang! bang! he beat on the slide top, spiking the 
whole thing down so that only a narrow slot remained open. 

“What you doin’?”’ demanded the one privateersman 
on deck at the helm. 

“ Shut up, and do as you’re told,” said Robert Darrow 
savagely. ‘‘ Now, keep her away nor’-east-and-by-east, and 
steer a straight course, or you'll never see to-morrow’s sun!”’ 

The privateersman looked up from the glare of the 
binnacle to contemplate the hose-like mouth of an old- 
fashioned horse pistol. 

“Don’t shoot,” said he. ‘“ Nor’-east-and-by-east it 
is till you say something else, captain!” 

The crowd in the cabin drank themselves under the 
table, oblivious of all that had happened and was happening. 
The late November morning dawned on a weary helms- 
man; a weary man with a pistol and cutlass, eyeing him 
narrowly; and a child curled up in a greatcoat. 

Soon there were sounds from below. The imprisoned 
prize crew, under the spiked companion, had raging 
thirsts. ‘The man with the cutlass and pistol had control 
of the water-butt lashed on deck. ‘“‘ Tell ’em, Tommy,” 
said he, poking the cabin boy, “that we’ll trade ’em pint 
for pound. Let ’em pass out some biscuits and cheese 
and a bit of bacon, from the cabin stores as we need ’em, 
and we’ll give ’em a little water—if they’re good! ”’ 

There was much cursing from below, much silence 
above. Soon the sea biscuits came popping out through 
the slot, and some cheese and bacon and coffee, and empty 
flasks. The flasks went back, full of water; accompanied by 
the announcement that if any attempt was made to break 
through the stout cabin bulkhead bullets would stop it 
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Robert Darrow hoped to be in Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, 
before dark; but with maddening perversity the wind 
came whooping in from the northward, blowing a gale. 
It was four days and a half before he could close with the 
land. Yet all the hundred hours that tough young Nova 
Scotia seaman, with the little boy to help him, worked the 
ship, bullied the privateersman on deck into helping him, 
and bartered water for bread with the rebellious crowd in 
the cabin. On the fifth day, he worked the Yulian past 
the White Horses of Jeddore, and on to the flats; turned 
his prisoners over to the militia, got some fishermen to 
help, and sailed his schooner into Halifax. 

The first man he met, as he came out of the Court of 
Vice-Admiralty, was his brother John, who had been 
transferred from the David Porter into another prize full 
of released prisoners, and had hurried to Halifax on the 
wings of the wind! 

Four hundred dollars from the insurance company (which 
would have lost £2,064 on the Fulian’s cargo alone) was 
Robert Darrow’s reward; Tommy Knight shared. 


28. Schooner LIVELY, of Liverpool, N.S., July 4th, 
1814. Next to the Crown, or perhaps the Thinks-I- 
to-Myself, smallest of the privateers of the War of 1812. 
Thirty tons measurement, thirty men, and five guns, 
probably a nine-pounder and four swivels. Joseph Bartlett, 
of Liverpool, commanded her, and between July 4th, 1814, 
when she got her commission, and mid-September, when 
she was captured by the Surprise of Salem, she sent in ten 
prizes—trading sloops from Long Island Sound, coasting 
schooners, and Nantucket Shoals fishermen. : 

Prize-masters and some of the prizes: James Godfrey, 
sloop Nancy, July 28th; Joseph Burnaby (who was pressed 
out of the privateer Retaliation), schooner Sukey, July 
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29th; sloop Planter, September 2nd; Andrew Hammond, 
schooner Dove, August 28th; Wm. Richardson, schooner 
fMiland Hill, August 29th; James Fraser, sloop Beisey, 
September 2nd; John Howell, schooner Dromo, September 
2nd; Jas. Freeman, jr., schooner Judustry, September toth. 

The Lively had only seventeen men and one gun when 
captured. Capt. Bartlett either escaped or was exchanged 
almost immediately, for he was at sea again in October 
with the Minerva and in December with the Saucy ack. 
He was lost in the Roda, in January, 1815. 


29. Schooner LUNENBURG, of Lunenburg, August 
18th, 1814. The finding fifty years ago of a leathern 
bag of Spanish dollars, wrapped in sail cloth, under 
the sills of an old barn on the farm of William 
Mosher, at Felzen South, near Lunenburg, N.S., may 
have no connection with this privateer, but the incident 
is recalled by the vessel’s name, the fact that the dollars 
were dated from 1773 up to 1814, and the coincidence 
of a Henry Mosher being one of the owners of the Lunen- 
burg, and the Spanish silver being found on the Mosher 
farm. William Mosher had heard his father say that in 
the old days—his father was born in 1785 and died in 
1869—the privateersmen used to come close in and 
frighten the people, and that sometimes, quarrelling 
among themselves, they tried to rob each other, and would 
hide the money on shore. There are many Mosher 
families, and Henry, part owner of the Lunenburg privateer, 
was not, so far as is known, one who occupied this farm. 
The first holder was Jacob, then David, then William, 
then William his son, who as a little lad found the first 
Spanish dollar, and is still living. How much there was 
in the hoard is not known; there appeared to be a bushel 
of the coins. Some were scattered far, for rats had 
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devoured the leather and gnawed the canvas. Much 
of the money was carried back to the West Indies, where 
Lunenburg did a larger trade fifty years ago than now. 
Some of the dollars, blackened with age, and bearing the 
pillars of Hercules and images of Charles III, Charles 
IV, and Ferdinand VI of Spain, are yet in the possession 
of William Mosher and his son Elam. 

The Mosher name has long been honoured in the 
annals of Nova Scotian seafaring. When the twenty-five 
ton schooner Golden Hind, homeward bound for Sydney, . 
Cape Breton, with a Christmas load of produce from 
Prince Edward Island, struck on the rocks of Craignish, 
Inverness County, in a December snowstorm in 1926, 
it was Capt. Wilson Mosher, her master, who swam 
ashore with the lifeline through three hundred yards of 
surf, rescued his crew, and then swam back again to the 
vessel, “‘so that he could be the last man to leave the 
ship, in accordance with British traditions of the sea.” 

Thoroughly practical protest was made by Lunenburg 
shipowners and sailors when a Lunenburg fleet from the 
West Indies, convoyed by Capt. John Nicholas Oxner’s 
armed brig, was snapped up by a large American privateer, 
attracted by the sunrise gun which the brig fired to re- 
assemble her flock. 

Capt. Oxner, Henry Wollenkaupt, Philip Rudolf and 
Henry Mosher went to Halifax and bought a captured 
American privateer of ninety-three tons and five guns, “a 
long low craft and a very fast sailer.” Judge Des Brisay’s 
description fits the Sherbrooke’s prize, the Portsmouth pri- 
vateer Governor Plumer. ‘The indignant townsmen renamed 
their schooner the Lunenburg, and sent her a-privateering, 
with a crew of forty-five men. Two at least of her prize- 
masters, John Arenburg, who brought the prize pinky 
Lucy into Lunenburg September 15th, 1814, and Conrad 
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Rhuland, who brought in the schooner Ranger, November 
15th, were masters and owners of vessels which had been 
captured by the raid on the West Indian convoy. John 
Stewart and Thos. English were other prize-masters. 

The privateer had two captains, Joseph Falt, jr., August 
18th, 1814, and Thos. H. Chamberlain, November 29th, 
1814. Falt swept the seas of everything he found under 
the American flag, from fishing pinkies upward. The 
largest prize of the seven he sent in was the schooner 
Minerva, of Wiscasset. Bought by La Have Nova 
Scotians, enlarged, rigged as a brig, and renamed the 
Lord Exmouth, she was chased by the American privateer 
Fox as soon as she left the La Have river. Off Rose 
Head, near Lunenburg, her captain told his crew to pack 
their clothes, for he was going to run her ashore; but 
three boats, manned by thirty brave Lunenburgers, put 
out and assisted the Lord Exmouth into their harbour. 
Here she lay for three days, with the hungry Fox leaping 
in vain at her outside; and one black night she threaded 
the maze of islands of Mahone Bay and the Sambro Ledges 
and got safely into Halifax, where she was to complete 
her cargo for the West Indies. 

Capt. Chamberlain was the prize-master who had 
brought in the Minerva. One of the prizes he made in 
command of the Lunenburg was the sloop Experiment, on 
January 21st, 1815. The sloop had ventured out from 
New York with corn and flour for the inhabitants of 
Nantucket, which island suffered severely from the British 
blockade. No one on this side of the Atlantic knew yet 
that the war was over. The Experiment carried peace 
offerings to the Admiral of the British blockading squadron. 


“She sailed from New York bound to Nantucket but to stop 
at the British squadron on the way, which they did, and remained 
alongside H.M.S. Superb about three hours and put on board a 
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quantity of caps or Welsh wigs for the use of the British seamen 
to keep their ears from freezing, and they also delivered on board 
some boxes of candles and some apples. Deponent was received 
kindly by Admiral Hotham and given a license to bring some rum, 
hogs and stock from Nantucket for the use of the British squadron.” 


Four hours after leaving the Admiral the Experiment 
was captured by the Lunenburg, off Point Judith. The 
prize court restored her to her owners. It was not the 
first time she had ventured into the lion’s paws. She had 
carried a committee from the Quakers of Nantucket in 
the preceding August, and they had made arrangements 
with Admiral Hotham that while their island remained 
in its state of abhorrence of the war the inhabitants 
would be allowed to bring in flour and grain and such 
necessities of life through the British blockade. 

The Lunenburg apparently changed hands early in 1814, 
before the news of peace had been received. She is 
reported to have captured three American sloops and one 
schooner, as late as February 1th, 1815, when she is 
described as having only three guns and sixteen men, and 
belonging to Annapolis. She was offered for sale at 
Halifax on March 27th, 1815—‘‘the remarkable fast 
sailing schooner Lunenburg, ninety-three tons burthen, 
copper bottomed and copper fastened, the sails nearly new, 
pork, beef, and stores, &c.” 


30. Schooner KOVER, of Liverpool, N.S..> Sep 
tember 23rd, 1814. Formerly the American privateer 
Armistice, renamed after the famous brig Rover, of Liver- 
pool, which fought and conquered the armed Spanish 
schooner Santa Ritta and three gunboats on the Spanish 
Main, killing fifty-three of the enemy without losing a man. 

The schooner Rover was of eighty-five tons, five guns, 
and fifty men. Plain John Brown late of the Shannon 
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commanded her, on her first cruise, and he took thirteen 
coasters in threedays. Capt. Thos. McLarren (or McLarn) 
of Liverpool, took her out early in 1815 for another 
cruise, making five prizes. But off the mouth of the 
Connecticut, on January 16th, 1813, while defending the 
sloop Bersey from recapture by Saybrooke volunteers, 
Siphorus Cole, the Rover’s lieutenant, a veteran Liverpool 
privateersman, was killed, and five of his barge-crew were 
captured and marched to the jail at New London. The 
volunteers had one man killed and one wounded. ‘The 
Rover came home with this bad news, counter-balanced, 
to some extent, with the glorious tidings of capture of the 
great American frigate President after a running fight 
with H.M.S. Exdymion. ‘The Rover's prize-masters in- 
cluded W. H. Pitts, brig Rachel, November 3rd, 1814; 
John Hopkins, schooner Ruth, November gth; Isaac A. 
Allen, sloop Fane, November 12th; Cornelius Knowles, 
schooner Fox, December sth; Wm. Owen, schooner Gift, 
January 26th, 1814. 

Snow Parker, member of the Provincial Parliament, 
was an owner of the Rover as well as of the Retahation 
and the Shannon. 


31. The THINKS-I-TO-MYSELF of Castine. Perhaps 
a jebacco-boat, or even a “shaving mill,” a large 
whaler manned by a score of sturdy fellows with oars 
and muskets, and a couple of small guns to ensure a 
hearing for her when she wished to speak with some hostile 
merchantman. Not commissioned, as far as a search of 
letters-of-marque shows; originally an American. 


“Portland, (Maine) April 13, 1814: Arrived, boat Thinks-I-to- 
Myself, G. Perkins, from Castine, with passengers.” 


Castine was captured by a British force in August, 1814. 
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“English privateer Thenks-I-to-Myse/f, 2 guns, 20 men, captured 
by the Dash of Portland and taken into that port.” 


The first quotation is from the Acadian Recorder, the 
last from George Coggeshall, an American privateersman 
who wrote a history of the privateers in his time. By 
inference the date of the capture by the Dask was October 
or November, 1814. Coggeshall gives no further light, 
prize court records do not mention the “‘ English privateer,” 
and the reader’s imagination will have to explain how 
the craft got her name. 


32. Sloop MINERVA, of Liverpool, N.S., October 
3rd, 1814. Sixty-four ton single-sticker with three 
4-pounder guns, ten pistols, twenty muskets, twenty 
boarding pikes, and a crew of forty-five men. She was 
the command of Joseph Bartlett, of Liverpool, who was 
also part owner, along with Joseph and Thomas Barss 
and Andrew Webster. Capt. Bartlett, who commanded 
the Lively, captured in mid-September, 1814, did not 
linger long in American captivity, for his warrant for the 
Minerva is dated October 3rd, and on a Sunday evening, 
October 30th, he chased the sloop E4za Ann ashore on 
Block Island with the Minerva, got her off, and sent her 
into Liverpool with her cargo of 1,500 bushels of corn. 
Isaiah Barss, at one time of the Liverpool Packet, was her 
prize-master. 


33. Schooner TELEGRAPH, of Halifax. No letters- 


of-marque found but— 


“ Halifax, Oct. 28, 1814—Sailed, H.M. brig Rifleman and ship 
Francis and Harriet for New Brunswick and schooner Telegraph, 
on a cruise. 

“Boston, Dec. 10—Schooner Mary from Philadelphia for 
Havana has been captured by the schooner Te/egraph and sent to 
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Bermuda. . . . Bermuda arrivals report the Amy, with flour 
from Philadelphia, prize to the Telegraph, and Mary, prize to the 
Spencer and Telegraph.” —Acadian Recorder. 


If not a privateer the Telegraph was a man-of-war schooner 
or naval tender. 


34. Sloop DOLPHIN, of Liverpool, N.S. Tender 
fitted out by the Liverpool privateer Ro//a, and captor 
of the sloop Gleaner ten miles west of Newhaven, 
December 3rd, 1814. No letters-of-marque for her found. 


expachooner SAUCY | ACK, of Liverpool, iN:S, 
December 14th, 1814. American schooner of pilot boat 
model, captured in the Potomac by a British brig-of-war 
after her crew had fled; sold at Pryor’s wharf, Halifax, 
at a prize-sale, November 29th, 1814, to Joseph Piscott 
Boyle, Halifax, merchant, ‘Thos. Barss and Joseph Bartlett, 
and possibly others, of Liverpool, N.S. Commissioned 
December 14th, 1814, for a two months’ cruise as a Nova 
Scotian privateer; 100 tons burthen, three guns, long 
nine-pounders, twenty muskets, eleven pistols. Joseph 
Bartlett (of the Live/y and Minerva) commander; crew, 
forty-five men. The Saucy Yack which attacked the St 
John Sherbrooke was apparently a larger vessel, but may 
have been the same schooner. 


36. Schooner SAUCY SIXTEEN, of Liverpool, N.S. 
Perhaps a nickname for the Saucy Fack. Records of 
prizes condemned before the Court of Vice-Admiralty 
do not mention either the Saucy Fack or Saucy Sixteen, 
but James F. More, Queen’s County magistrate, who 
knew the privateers as a boy, writing in 1873 said 
that the Saucy Sixteen was owned by sixteen merchants 
and mariners of Liverpool, and made one cruise of three 
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weeks’ duration which paid her owners dividends of 
$1,200 each. 


37. Schooner DOVE, of Liverpool, N.S., January 
24th, 1815. Neatly named, for peace had been agreed 
upon and the terms signed a month to a day before 
she received her war-papers. The fact was not known 
in Halifax, however, until March, 1815. 

Joseph Cottingham Bates, merchant, of Liverpool, N.S., 
was owner of the Dove, and John Moody and Charles Hill, 
jr.. of Halifax, her sureties. She was a little square- 
sterned schooner of thirty tons, with one 4-pounder 
gun and four swivels, like the toy cannons at yacht clubs; 
and her total outfit of “spare cordage” weighed just 
eighty-four pounds. 

James Harrington, of Liverpool, a namesake of the 
Harrington pressed out of the Retaliation, commanded 
her. He had a crew of twenty, and eighteen muskets, 
twenty pikes and twenty cutlasses for them. John Barker 
was his lieutenant. On February 20th, 1815, he brought 
into Liverpool the last prize of the war, the American 
brig George, of New Bedford, captured by the Dove off 
Cape Ann Light. 

Another olive leaf pluckt off by the warlike Dove ere 
the waters of strife abated was the pinky Aas, captured off 
Chatham, Cape Cod, February 9th, 1815, and brought in 
by John Harvey, prize-master. Although the war was 
officially ended before these captures were made both 
vessels were held, under the terms of the peace treaty, to 
be lawful prizes, and amply repaid the Dove’s venture. 
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Fair Trader, prize to the Liverpool 
Packet, 5% 

Halt, Gapt.' Joseph, Jr.) of ~ the 
Lunenburg, 253 

Fame, Halifax packet, 148; of New- 
port, 138; of Thomastown, 229 

Fantéme, H.M. brig, 48, 56 

Fanny, prize 34 

Fenno, Wm., of Boston, 158 

Fish, Capt., of the David Porter, 24.7 

Fishing craft and their treatment by 
privateers, 63, 68, 69 

Flora, prize to Matilda, 180 

Flower, pinky prize, 240 

Fly, privateer, 184, 228, 232 

Folsom, Lewis, 41 

Ford, Theodosius, privateersman, 228 
242 

Fortune, prize, 226 

Four Brothers, prize, 19 

Fowler, John, prize-master, 73, 75 

Fox, American privateer, 132, 232, 
253; prize schooner, 255 

Fox Island, 83 

Franklin, prize sloop, 237 

Fraser, James, prize-master, 251 

Fraser, John, 230 

Frederick Augustus, destroys papers, 
139 

Freeman, Ben, prize-master, 40, 227 

Freeman, Edward, prize-master, 226 

Freeman, James, prize-master, 40, 
246, 251 

Freeman, Capt. John, privateersman, 
II, 14, 16, 28, 244, 246 

Freeman, John, Jr., 2nd lieut. of the 
Sir Fohn Sherbrooke, 230 

Freeman, Col. Joseph, privateer 
commander, 14, 115 et seq., 230 

Freeman, Malachi, prize-master, 40, 
228 

Freeman, Samuel, prize-master, 40, 
227, 231, 246 

Freeman, Seth, prize-master, 46, 227, 
245 

Freeman, Capt. Thomas, privateer- 
commander, 151 et seq., 227, 230 

Freeport, sloop, 238 


Friendship, schooners, (1) 30, (2) 94, 


(3) 180, (4) 183 
Frolic, American privateer, 34 


G 


Gay Head, 155 

Gardner, John, prize-master, 242 

General Greene, prize sloop, 30 

General Pike, shaving mill, 87 

General Smyth, first New Brunswick 
privateer in the War of 1812, 225 

Geddes, Lieut., victim of American 
mine ship, 182 

George, Samuel Hood, 28 

George, prize brig, 258 

George, privateer schooner, 239 ~ 

Georges Bank, 14, 157 

George Washington, American prize 
schooner, 156 

Gibbs, Pelham, 30 

Gilchrist, John, commander of the 
privateer George, 240 

Gleaner, prize sloop, 257 

Gleaner, Nova Scotian provincial 
armed sloop, 239 

Gloucester, Mass., 34, 66 

Godfrey, James, prize-master, 242 

Godsoe, Capt. James, commander of 
the Hare, 243 

Golden Hind, schooner, 251 

Goodfortune, brig, 151 

Gordon, Capt. Alex, 59 

Gorham, Capt., 117 

Gorham, James, 230 

Gorham, Nathaniel, 245 

Governor Plumer, American privateer 
captured, 133, 252 

Gray, Capt. David, 176 

Graham, Wm. Richards, commander 
of the Snap Dragon, 209 

Great Egg Harbour, 112 

Grand Manan, 58, 88 

Green, Chas. W., of Boston, owner 
of the Wily Reynard, 241 

Greyhound of Liverpool, N.S., 117 — 

Growler of Salem, American privateer 
captured, 242 

Guerriére, H.M.S., 152 

Gunnison, Elisha, carpenter of the 
Young Teazer, 126, 128 


H 


Halfway Rock, 32 

Halibut Point, 65 

Halliburton, Brenton H., 28 
Hamilton, Joseph, of Halifax, 236 


INDEX 


Hammond, Andrew, 
230, 251 

Hammond, Phebe, of Newport, 138 

Hanford, James Throop, 82 

Hannah, prize, 76 

Harpoons in privateers, 134, 

Harding and Hill, Halifax, ship- 
owners, 233 

Hardy, Capt. Sir Thos. Masterman, 
138, 181 

Hare, privateer, 243 

hen Charles, RN. 03; 95, 
188 

Harpy, privateer brig, 44 

Harrington, Benjamin, 228 

Harrington, James, 159, 160, 2930, 
258 

Harrington, Harris, 159, 161, 230 

Harrington, Stephen, 159, 161, 230 

Harriot, prize to Matilda, 180 

Harris, Capt. John, of the Dart, 82 
et seq. 

Harris, Samuel, 100 

Harvey, John, prize-master, 258 

Hatfield, David, St. John, 
shipowner, 158 

Hay, James, Jr., 82 

Hayes, Wm., 245 

Hawthorne, Thos. D., of Halifax, 
100, 112 

Hearty, Thos., 91 

Helen, attempts capture of Liverpool 
Packet, 20 

Hero, of London, 15; of Plymouth, 
31; pinky prize, 159; sloop 
prize, 244 

Henry, of Harpswell, prize to Matilda, 


prize-master, 


N.B., 


I 

Henry 9 suilder, American privateer 
captured, 197, 207 

Herald, ship, letter-of-marque, 197, 
199 

Hibernia, her gallant defence, 218 

Hickey, Capt. Frederick, R.N., 93; 
103 

Hickson, James, 239 

Hiland Hill, prize schooner, 251 

Hill, Charles, Jr., of Halifax, 258 

Hinns, Geo., Halifax shipowner, 240 

Hog-reeves, 202 

Hogue, H.M.S. (La Hogue) 118 et seq., 
184 

Holland, Tony, 236 

Holme’s Hole, 34. 

Hooper, Mrs. Abigail, 141 

Hooper, Mrs. Sally, 141 

Hope, prize brig, 246 

Hopkins, John, prize-master, 255 


| 
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Hopkins, Henry, prize-master, 242 

Hotham, Admiral, 254 

Howe, Messrs. J. and D., 92 

Howell, John, prize-master, 251 

Hughes, John, prize-master, 231 

Hunter, New Brunswick privateer 
chaser, 56, 229 

Hunter, recaptured Halifax schooner, 
134 : 

Hunter, American prize, 155 


I 


Importations, 208 

Importation licenses, 22, 24 
Impressment, 107, 160 

Increase of Bristol captures Crown, 110 
Industry, (1) 77, (2) 239, (3) 251 
Intrepid, Channel Islands lugger, 242 
Irishmen who fought in the Shannon, 


134 
Isles of Shoals, 75 


J 
Jakes, 62 
Jamaica fleet, 209 
Jane, prize, 76 
Jappan, Ebenezer, 141 
Jebacco-boats, 62 
Jeffery, Thos. Nelson, Collector of 
Customs, 208 
Jefferson, American privateer, 34, 89, 


229 

Jenkins, Capt., of Falmouth, 163 

Jennings, Capt. Solomon, of the 
Crown, 99 et seq. 

Jerusalem, ship, 236 

Joanna, prize, 63 

Fohn, brig, prize to Marengo recap- 
tured, 35 

Fohn, sloop, 48 

Fohn and George, prize, 229 

Johnson, Frederick, who blew up the 
Young Teazer, 115 et Seq. 

Johnson, Hugh and Son, St. John 
shipowners, 197 

Jones, Hercules, 138 ls 

Jones, Lieut. ‘Thomas William, R.N., 


QI 

Fuliana. Smith, American privateer 
captured, 237 

Julian, American prize, 19; her bold 
recapture, 246 


K 


Kentville, N.S., 44 
Kimball, Samuel, mate of the Gleaner, 


239 
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King’s Regiment, 8th, 187 

King’s cutters, 229 

Kinney, Prince, commander of the 
Gleaner, 239 

Knapp and White, Salem merchants, 
20 

Knaut, Benjamin, 11, 51, 144, 246 

Knaut, Lewis, privateer commander, 
51, 228 

Knight, Tommy, the boy who helped 
recapture the Julian, 247 

Knowles, Cornelius, prize-master, 142, 
228, 231, 255 

Knowles, James, prize-master, 230, 
242 

Knowles, Lothrop, prize-master, 242 

Knowlton, Caleb, 141 


L 


La Hogue, H.M.S., 118 et seq., 184 

Landrail, King’s cutter, her gallant 
fight, 229 

Lark of Liverpool, N.S., 117 

Lawson, Peter, of the Shannon, 135 

Lawson, Wm., of Halifax, 204 

Leaming, Thos. F., 16 

Ledger, James, prize-master, 175, 231, 
24.0 

Le Lacheur, Peter, 242 

Leonidas, sloop prize 237 

Lenfestry, Capt. John, 242 

Lennon, Capt. John, his defence of 
the Hibernia, 199, 218 

Lepreaux Point, 73 

Letters-of-marque, 5, 185, 199 

Lewis, Capt. A., 161 

Little, Andrew, lieutenant of the 
Wolverine, 240, 241 

Little Foe, prize schooner, 19, 117 

Little Dick, American privateer, 34 

Little River, 58 

Liverpool Packet, most famous of all 
provincial privateers, 9-52, 227 

Lively, privateer, 250 

Logan, Dr. J. D., 6 

Loire, H.M.S., 246 

Lord Exmouth’s escape, 253 

Lord Somers, transport, heroic defence 
of, 187 

Lord Spencer, privateer, 17 

Low, Samuel, 15, 16 

Lovett, James, 32 

NOR ata of Annapolis Royal, 
23 

Loyal Sam, recapture, 117, 169 et seq. 

Lunenburg, privateer, 251 

Lunenburg, N.S., 122, 126, 251 


Luce, American prize, 67 
Lucretia, prize, 19 
Lydia, (1) 32, (2) 180, (3) 226 


M 


Machias, Me., 59 

MacMechan, Archibald, 6, 112 

MacDougall, cook of the Sir John 
Sherbrooke, 203 

Madeira, Nova Scotian brig mis- 
treated, 241 

Madison, President, 87 

Mahone Bay, 122, 131 

Manly, H.M. brig, 118, 188 

Marengo, French American privateer, 
18, 33 

Maria, bomb ketch, 18 

Martin, H.M., brig, 213 

Mary, of Bath, prize, 132; of Dor- 
chester, 66 

Mary Ann, prize, 48 

Mason, ‘Thos. H., Halifax shipowner, 
240 

Matinicus, 61, 63 

Matilda, privateer, 121 et seg., 169 
él Séq.5 231 

Mauger’s Beach, Halifax, 120 

Mayflower, prize to Matilda, 180 

McCarthy, James, of Salem, 20 

McDonald, Lieut., killed at La 
Have, N.S., 129 

McDonald, Randall, master of the 
Ann, 198 

McDonald, William, of Halifax, 199 

McGregor, Hugh, 231 

McLarren (McLarn), Capt. Thos., 
privateersman, 255 

McLeod, Wm., prize-master, 240 

Mequoit, prize sloop, 82 

Metinnick, 63 

Michel, John, privateersman, 127 

Middlesex, first prize of the Liverpool, 
Packet, 14 d 

Miles, John, prize-master, 227, 239 

Milledge, Thos., St. John, N.B., 
shipowner, 197 

Minerva, prize to Matilda, 180; to 
Lunenburg, 253 

Minerva, privateer, 251, 256 

Mines, and how they were regarded 
in the War of 1812, 183 

Mitchell, Wm., prize-master, 226 

Monitions, 35 

Moody, John, Halifax merchant, 13, 
258 

Moody, Thos., notary public, 130 

Moore, John, gunner, 232 
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Moose Island, Me., 89 

More, Alex, privateersman, impressed, 
160, 230 

More, James F., historian of Queen’s 
County, N.S., quoted, 51, 160, 
257 

Morehouse, James, of Digby, N.S., 
231 

Morine, John, prize-master, 228, 230, 
231, 241 

Mott, Lewis D., American privateers- 
man, 127 

Mosher, Henry, 251, 252 

Mosher, Wm., 251 

Mosher, Wilson, 251 

Mullins, John, prize-master, 246 

Muncey, Francis, of Halifax, 237 

Musquash, N.B., 58, 70 


N 


Naas Island, N.S., 130 

Naiad, ship, 215 

Nancy, sloop, 250 

Nancy Sanders, prize, 48 

Nantucket’s neutrality, 253 

Nashon Island, 161 

Naval attitude towards privateers, 92 

Negro Head, N.B., 71 

Nelson on privateers, 92 

Neutrality agreements in the War of 
1812, 89 

Newcomb, Alex, the swearing skip- 
per, 63 

Newcomb, Joshua, Collector of 
Customs, 156 

New Forge, capture of, 19 

New Orleans, brig, her attempt to 
capture Liverpool Packet, 34 

Nichols, G.E.E., 6 

Nickerson, Eldad, prize-master, 38, 
228 

Nickerson, Wm., prize-master, 237 | 

Niemen, H.M.S., 207 

Nonsuch, privateer, 228 

Nymph, privateer, 146 

Nymph, H.M.S., 43, 238 

Nymph, “‘ dubiously American ”’ prize, 
169 


O 


O’Bryan, Wm., Halifax sailmaker 
who took a flyer in privateering, 


100, 237 
Olmstead, Ethell, American trader, 
157 
Orange, American privateer driven 


ashore, 83 


Orlando, American privateer, 226 

Orpheus, H.M.S., 118, 122 

Osborn, John, Halifax shipowner, 198 

Osbourne, Wm., Yorkshire shipowner, 
210 

Osbourne, ship, 210 

Owen, Wm., of the Dart, 65, 67, 82, 
83; of the Rover, 255 

Oxner, Capt. John Nicholas, 252 


Pp 


Packet of Salem, prize to Matilda, 179, 
233 

Pagan, Robert, negotiator of Indian 
neutrality treaty, 203 

Pagan, Wm., St. John, N.B., ship- 
owner, 202 

Page, Eli, prize-master, 40, 227, 245, 
246 

Page, Stephen, prize-master, 230 

Parker, Snow, privateer owner, 153, 
242, 258 

Partridge Island, N.B., 80, 200 

Patch, John, privateersman, 17, 41, 
227 

Patriot, prize, 48 

Patten, E., 209 

Paulina, schooner prize, 133 

Pearce, Capt., of H.M. brig Rifleman, 
192 

Poe victim of Wily Reynard, 91 

Penelope, recaptured, 226 

Pennfield, N.B., 88 

Penobscot Bay, 62 

Pentz, John, 125 

Perkins, Capt. John, 57 

Perkins, Capt. Simeon, 50, 117 

Perkins, Capt. G., 255 

Perry, Thos., privateer lieutenant, 100, 


237 
Petite Passage, So 
Philott, Major, Royal Artillery, 188 
Pigott, Capt. Hugh, 122 
Pilot boat model, 9, 32, 65 
Pinquid Point, 110 
Pitts, W. H., prize-master, 255 
Planter, sloop prize, 25! 
Pleo, John, privateersman, 127 
Ploughboy, prize schooner, 59 
Point of Graves, Portsmouth, 41 
Polly, prize to Liverpool Packet, 19 
Pollard, James M., 15 
Pope’s Harbour, N.S., 91 
Poole, Samuel, prize-master, 15, 227 
Portland, Me., 63, 67, 82, 228, 256 
Portsmouth, N. H., 39 
Portsmouth Packet, privateer, 47 
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Post, Capt. Paul, 78 

Potter, Wm. Jones, and how he lost 
the Retaliation, 160, 230 

Prentis, Harris, prize-master, 227, 230 

President, U.S.S., 116, 133, 255 

Privateering defined, 4; regulations, 
4; equipment, 144 

Prize money, how shared, 29 

Prize-masters: of the Broke, 239; Fly, 
233; Hare, 244; Lively, 250; 
Liverpool Packet, 227; Lunenburg, 
253; Matilda, 231; Retaliation, 
230; Retrieve, 232; Rolla, 246; 
Rover, 255; Sir John Sherbrooke of 
Halifax, 231; Shannon, 241; Star, 
240; Weazel, 237; Wolverine, 241 

Pryor, John, Halifax owner of the 
Bunker Hill, 197 

Pryor’s Wharf, 257 

Public Archives of Canada, 5, 221 

Purvis, Lieut. Francis, Upper Canada 
Provincial Marine, 194 

Puttman, Wm., prize-master, 246 

Pyke, John George, 239 


Q 


Quakers, 254 

Quaker guns, 126, 218 

Quigley, Winkworth, master mariner, 
of Grenville, N.S., 231 


R 


Rafuse Island, 114, 126 

Rafuse, Martin, 126 

Ragged Islands, 46, 110, 217 

Ramillies, H.M.S., 138, 181 

Rattler, H.M.S., 58, 74, 81, 132 

Ratiler, tender to the Szr John Sher- 
brooke, 136, 14.7, 231 

Red Jack defined, vii 

Rees, Thos., prize-master, 132, 231 

Reid, James, privateersman, 198, 243 

Reliance, prize, 31 

Resolution, prize sloop, 240 

Retaliation, privateer, 30, 31, 49, 146, 
I51 et seg., 230 

Retrieve, privateer, 232 

Revenge, captured American privateer, 
163 

Reyno, John, prize-master of the 
Crown, 102, 103 

Richardson, Wm., prize-master, 227, 
251 

Richmond, prize brig, 31, 157 

Ricker, Nathaniel, prize-master, 63, 


93 


Ridley, John, his description of the 
capture of the Freeport, 238 

Rideout, Capt. Joseph, of the Gen. 
Smyth, 226 

Rifleman, H.M. brig, 192 

Riggs, Abimelech, American priva- 
teersman, 87, 90 

Ritchie, Thos., of Annapolis Royal, 
231 

Rhodes and Cahoone, of Newport, 
R.I., 138 

Roberts, John, and why he did not 
love his enemies, 230 

Roberts, Smith, 227 

Robson, Capt. Thos., of St. John, 
N.B., 197, 203 et seq. 

Rodgers, Commodore, 116 

Rolla, privateer, 51, 244 

Ross, Capt. James, 59, 63, 70, 72, 
82, 83 

Rover, privateer, 254 

Rudolf, magistrate, 126, 252 

Ruggles, John, lieutenant of marines 
in the Dart, 73 


S 


Sable, Cape, 101 

Saddleback Ledges, 61 

Safarina, captain of, eaten, 226 

Sally, (1) 493; (2) of Eastport, 59; 
(3) at La Have, 1293 (4) of 
Barnstaple, 184; (5) of Annapolis 
Royal, 239 

Sally and Polly, American prize, 157 

St. John, N.B., 55, 187 

St. Margaret’s Bay, 119, 146 

St. Mary’s Cape, 80 

St. Stephen’s Church, Chester, N.S.; 
124 

Salem, Mass, 20 

Sambro, 112, 117, 122, 187 

Sandy Bay, 64 

San Domingo, H.M.S., 116 

San Domingo, Spanish two-decker, 240 

Saucy Jack, American privateer, 205; 
Nova Scotian privateer, 251, 257 

Saucy Sixteen, privateer, 257 

Sawyer, Vice Admiral, 30 

Schofield, Joseph, Halifax merchant, 


240 

Seal Rock, 61 

Seely, Capt. Caleb, privateersman, 
48 et seq., 240 

Selby. John, gunner, 100 

Senhouse, Capt. H. T., 213 

Shannon, H.M.S., 65, 90, 134 

Shannon, privateer, 242 
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Shaving Mills, 87 et seq. 

Shaw, Capt. Abraham, 41 

Shaw, Capt. Thos., 41 

Shea, Capt. Charles W., privateers- 
man, 197, 228, 240 

Shelburne, N.S., 10g 

Sherbrooke, Sir John Coape, governor 
of Nova Scotia, 13, 89, 200 

Sherbrooke, letter-of-marque, Halifax 
and Barbados, 197, 207 

Sherbrooke, Sir Fohn, of St. John, N.B., 
letter-of-marque, 197, 202 

Sherbrooke, Sir John, of Halifax, 
privateer, 30, 51, 90, 115 et seq., 
176, 197, 230 

Shields, Robert, prize-master, 231 

Shives, Robert, of St. John, N.B., 
82 

Sibae, brigantine, capture of, 102 

Simonds, Capt. Chas., 197, 199 

Simpson, Samuel, 231 

Sinnot, John N., prize-master, 231, 


235 

Sir Fohn Sherbrooke, privateer and 
letter-of-marque: see Sherbrookes 
above. 

Stro, American privateer, 176 

Slocomb, Robt., 245 

Smith, Benjamin, of Boston; his 
instructions to his privateer com- 
mander, 230 

Smith, Israel, prize-master, 230 

Smith, Jonathan, prize-master, 230 

Smith, Lodowick, prize-master, 227 

Smith, Richard, of Killarney, 239 

Smith, Richard, prize-master, 231 

Smith, Stephen, prize-master, 231 

Smith, Thomas, Halifax baker who 
took a flyer in privateers, 100, 
240 

Smith, Wm., prize-master, 237, 239 

Smyth, Gen., privateer, 157, 225 

Snaith, John, prize-master, 244 

Snap Dragon, captured American 
privateer, 198, 209 

Snow, Capt. Daniel, 88 

Snow, Doane, of the Dart, 73, 79 

Snug Cove, 89 

Spanish dollars, 251 

Spartan, H.M.S., 56, 58 

Spencer, Lord, privateer, 17 

Spindler’s Cove, 122 

Split Crow Tavern, 9 

Stanwood, Capt. Enoch, privateers- 
man, 233 

Staples, Capt. Enoch, of the York, 
killed while attacking Lord 
Somers, 192 


Star, privateer, 48, 236, 240 

Stark, prize schooner, 77 

Starr and Shannon, of Halifax, 232 

Stevens, Leveret, 157 

Stewart, Charles, American privateer 
attacking Landrail, 229 

Stewart, James, privateersman, 107 

Stewart, John, prize-master, 252 

Stewart, Miss Mary, 95 

Sturmy, Miss Frances, St. John, N.B., 


oz 

Stubbs, Thos., prize-master, 242 

Sukey, prize schooner, 250 

Superb, of Portland, 67 

Superb, H.M.S., 160, 253 

Surprise of Salem, American privateer, 
250 

Susan, prize schooner, 27 

Syren, American privateer, 148 


cL 


Tancook Is., 114, 119 

Tanner’s Pass, 114 

Tarpaulin Cove, 34, 148, 160 

Teale, George, prize-master, 242 

Teazer (1st), American privateer, 116, 
211, 216 

Teazer Light, 114 

Telegraph, schooner, 256 

Tenedos, H.M.S., 146 

Terrio, Capt. (Theriault), 91 

Thinks-I-to-Myself, privateer, 250, 


255 

Thistle, H.M. brig, 212 

Thomas, Winslow, 157 

Thomas, Wm., American privateers- 
man, 41! 

Thomas, Wm., prize-master, 228 

Thompson, carpenter of the Sir John 
Sherbrooke, 203 

Thorn, captured American privateer, 
146 

Three Brothers, prize, 90 

Three Friends, prize, (1) 24, (2) 


155 
» Tobin, Michael, Halifax shipowner, 


199 

Toole, Garret, 72 

Traveller, prize, 48 

Train, Patrick, American privateers- 
man, 41 

Tucker, Capt. Samuel, 111 

Tupper, F. F., 6 

Tusket River, N.S., 92 

‘Tuttle, Mrs. 16 

Two Friends, 23, 163 
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U 


Union, schooner, prize to Liverpool 
Packet, 18; schooner, prize to 
Dart, 62; ship, prize to Dart, 78, 
81 


United Empire Loyalists, 5, 48, 55 
Unicorn, prize to the Matilda, 180 
Upton, Capt. John, 20 


Vv 


Vail, carpenter of Dart, 73 

Valerius (or Valeria), prize schooner, 
137, 147. 

Van Vost, Richard, American priva- 
teersman, 127 

Vaughan, Wm., prize-master, 240 

Vaughan, Miss E. M. A., 6 

Vent,’ Edward, leutenant of Sir 
John Sherbrooke, of St. John, N.B., 
203 

Venus, prize to the Matilda, 32 

Victory, prize brig, 155 

Vineyard Sound, 32 


WwW 


Wages, seamen’s, in 1812, 137 
Waid, Capt. Daniel, 238, 244 


Warren, Admiral Sir John Borlase, — 


116 
Washington, prize schooner, 67, 68 
Wasp, H.M. brig, 118 
Wasp, American privateer, 94 
Watson, James, prize-master, 239 
Watson, Capt. Thos., of the Osbourne, 
211 
Way, Daniel, prize-master, 244 
Weasel, of Castine, shaving mill, 88 
Weazel, pinky privateer, 236 
Wentworth, Charles Mary, ship priva- 
teer, 10, 146 


Wellesley, H., 79 

Welsh wigs, 254 

Wheatman, Charles, American priva- 
teersman, 127 

White, Capt., of the Thistle, 212 

White Islands, go 

White Horses of Jeddore, 250 

Wier, James, prize-master, 235 

William, prize to the Retaliation, 155 

Williams, Charles, 100 

Williams, Roger, 239 

Wilson, Sam., boatswain of the 
Sir Fohn Sherbrooke, 203 

Wily Reynard, American privateer, 87, 
90, 241 

Wiscasset, Me., 109 

Wolfville, N.S., 45 

Wolf, Easternmost, 201 

Wolverine, privateer, 44, 197, 240 

Wollenkaupt, Henry, 252 

Wollenkaupt, Capt., 129 

Wood’s Hole, 34 

Wood Island, 83 

Wright, John, prize-master, 231 


Y 


Yankee, American privateer, 141 

Yarmouth, N.S., 95 

York, Samuel, his alleged treason, 43 

York, American privateer, 192, 194 

Young, Capt., of Beaver Harbour, 
N.B., 88 

Young, Wm., prize-master, 232 

Young Farmer, prize, 207 

Young Teazer, American privateer, 46, 
116 et seq. 

Young Teazer’s Ghost, American priva- 
teer, 46 


Z, 


Zeigler, Albert, prize-master, 231 
Kodtac, prize ship, 217 
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